How Tamar’s Veil Became Joseph’s Coat: 
The Meaning of 0°05(7) mano 


The nature of Joseph's “coat of many colours” (KJV; Gen 37,3.23. 
32) has long been a topic of scholarly discussion. The Hebrew phrase 
is D°OH(7) mano. The first element, mina, is straightforward; it is a well- 
attested Hebrew word meaning “garment” !. The second element, 
mo2(7), is more difficult. It is typically understood as a plural qall- 
type noun built on Vov», with the article attached in some cases. The 
term is only attested here in the Joseph story and in 2 Sam 13,18-19, 
where it again appears as part of the phrase o°02(7) mn». The Septu- 
agint of Genesis renders the phrase yit@v mottAoc (“multicolored gar- 
ment"), apparently connecting Doa to Aramaic o5 “strip, stripe" (see 
Jastrow 1191). The Greek translations of Samuel, however, opt 
for xıtwv kapmocóc (garment reaching to the wrist"; LXX?) or xırwv 
Korpayaawrog (“garment reaching to the ankle"; LXX*), presumably 
assuming a connection to Aramaic 55 “palm” (see Dan 5,5). While 
there have been a few other creative suggestions concerning the orig- 
inal meaning of the phrase — Speiser links the term to Akkadian kitü 
pisannu? and Mendenhall points to Ugaritic pd ? (neither suggestion is 
particularly convincing) — today most scholars follow the example of 
the Greek translators of Samuel and understand 0°05 as referring to 
either the palms and/or soles in particular or to the extremities in general, 
in either case meaning something like “a long-sleeved garment" 4. 


! Gen 3,21; Exod 28,4.39.40; 29,5.8; 39,27; 40,14; Lev 8,7.13; 10,5; 16,4; 
2 Sam 13,18.19; 15,32; Isa 22,21; Job 30,18; Song 5,3; Ezra 2,69; Neh 7,69.71. 

? E.A. SPEISER, Genesis (AB 1; Garden City, NY 1964) 289-290. See also 
CAD P 427. 

3 G.E. MENDENHALL, The Tenth Generation. The Origins of the Biblical Tradi- 
tion (Baltimore, MD 1973) 54-55. The meaning of Ugaritic pd is itself obscure. 
Mendenhall understands it as a type of garment, but this is by no means certain. For 
an overview of the various possibilities, see M.S. SMITH, The Ugaritic Baal Cycle 
1 (New York 1994) 293-294. Smith himself opts for “gold” (so also DULAT 1 664). 

^ So S.R. DRIVER, The Book of Genesis (WC; London ?1913) 322; J. SKINNER, 
Genesis (ICC; Edinburgh ?1963) 444; P.K. McCarter, II Samuel (AB 9; Garden 
City, NY 1984) 325-326; C. WESTERMANN, Genesis 37—50 (CC; Minneapolis, MN 
1986) 37; A.A. ANDERSON, 2 Samuel (WBC 11; Dallas, TX 1989) 175; A.G. AULD, 
I & II Samuel (OTL; Louisville, KY 2011) 476, as well as BDB 821, HALOT 946, 
and the NRSV. 
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A dissenter to this general consensus is M. Górg who suggests that 
that the term should be connected to Egyptian psy and means “col- 
ored" (“gefärbte”) °. The linguistic connection is ultimately uncon- 
vincing though, since in Egyptian psy actually means “to cook" °. The 
verb only refers to dyeing when it is used in the immediate context of 
linens, and even in those cases such a meaning is uncertain. The first 
of two examples Górg offers to support the idea that psy indicates 
“colored” is the phrase ps.t nw, which appears in WAS 1 552 as “Faden 
kochen (ob: sie durch kochen fárben?)". Górg summarizes the entry, 
however, as “Fäden kochen’ d.h. ‘farben’”, removing the question 
mark and the uncertainty expressed by WAS. The second example is 
ps insj which appears in WAS 1, 552 as “Färber(?) des roten Leinen- 
stoffes". Again, however, the question mark is conveniently omitted 
in Górg's citation of the entry. While psy may possibly appear in the 
context of dyed garments, the term alone would have hardly been 
enough to indicate dyeing. The Egyptian verb simply means “to 
cook", and the idea that this would have made its way into Hebrew as 
a loanword meaning “dyed”/“colored” is unlikely. 

A.J. Bledstein, on the other hand, suggests that it is a “sacred flounced 
garment". She argues that when Jacob gave Joseph a o°02(7) mino 
in Genesis 37, he “may have intended to confer on him priesthood 
with the potential for sacred kingship”, and she believes that Joseph’s 
ability to interpret dreams may be connected in some way to this 
status. Likewise, in Bledstein’s opinion, Tamar wore a flounced 
garment because, being a “princess-priestess”, she would have been 
called upon to visit her half-brother Amnon, who was (allegedly) ill, 
for the purpose of performing a purification rite that might bring about 
his healing. In support of this interpretation, Bledstein points to sever- 
al Mesopotamian depictions of individuals wearing flounced garments 
that indicate their priestly status ’. The actual evidence in the biblical 
narratives themselves, however, that either Joseph’s or Tamar’s garments 
were cultic in nature is rather thin. 

Thus, despite these two creative divergences from the scholarly consensus, 
most scholarly treatments and modern translations continue to opt for 
something akin to “long-sleeved coat". This scholarly consensus, however, 
is based less on the convincing nature of the argument than on the fact 


5 M. GÔRG, “Der gefärbte Rock Josefs”, BN 102 (2000) 9-13. 

6 See WAS 1 551-552 and HANNIG, Agyptisches Wörterbuch 1475; II 940-941. 

7 A.J. BLEDSTEIN, “Tamar and the ‘Coat of Many Colors”, Samuel and Kings (ed. 
A. BRENNER) (A Feminist Companion to the Bible, 2nd series; Sheffield 2000) 65-83. 
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that no better solution has been proposed. It is hoped that what follows 
here will provide a more satisfying explanation for the obscure phrase. 


I. Tamar’s 0°05(7) mano 


While it is common for scholars to focus primarily on Joseph’s 
better-known 0°05(7) mina, there is good reason for beginning instead 
with its other occurrence in the Hebrew Bible: the Tamar and Amnon 
story in 2 Samuel 13. The advantage of this attestation is that, unlike 
the Joseph narrative, it provides an explicit description of the gar- 
ment’s purpose. 2 Sam 13,18a reads: 


oyna noinan par mui quabn yo > mos mns mom 


And upon her [= Tamar] was a 0°05 mm», for thus the virgin daughters 
of the king wore garments(?) *. 


This clause is likely a scribal gloss added by a later hand ?, 
explaining the precise meaning of the phrase mn osn min» which will 
appear in the following verse. The reader will soon learn that Tamar 
tears her garment in response to Amnon's assault, which may be con- 
fusing 1f one is unaware that the garment's primary function was to in- 
dicate the sexual status of royal daughters. In the wake of Amnon's 
rape, she would no longer qualify as a virgin daughter of the king, and 
so in her grief she dramatically rends her garment '°. It appears that a 


8 The MT reads myn "garments" here (similarly, OG todg émevdbtas atv, 
"their garments", taking the final mem as a 3mp suffix), but this is syntactically 
awkward. J. Wellhausen (Der Text der Bücher Samuelis [Gôttingen 1871] 187) 
suggested emending to n ziv “from ancient times”. C. Klostermann (Die Bücher 
Samuelis und der Könige [Kurzgefaßter Kommentar zu den heilgen Schriften A:3; 
Nórdlingen 1887] 187), followed by C. Conroy (Absalom Absalom: Narrative and 
Language in 2 Sam 13-20 [Rome 1978] 151-152), emends to &"25yi5 “from child- 
hood on". McCarter (II Samuel, 318-319) suggests emending either to niby or 
abun “from puberty". The precise meaning of the term fortunately makes little 
difference for the present discussion. 

? So WELLHAUSEN, Der Text der Bücher Samuelis, 187. On scribal glosses 
in the Hebrew Bible see G.R. DRIVER, “Glosses in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament", L'ancien Testament et l'Orient (OrBibLov 1; Louvain 1957) 123-161; 
M. FISHBANE, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford 1985) 44-65; 
and M.A. SWEENEY, “Glosses, Textual”, ABD 2, 1032-1033. 

1? That Tamar's rending of her garments was due to her change in sexual status 
was already suggested by A.B. EHRLICH, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel 3 
(Leipzig 1910) 302-303, and later by H.W. HERTZBERG, J & II Samuel (OTL; 
Philadelphia, PA 1964) 324. Cf. McCarter, IJ Samuel, 326, however, who 
believes that “the gesture can be explained sufficiently as an expression of grief". 
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scribe did not feel certain that his audience would have known the cul- 
tural significance of the garment mentioned in 2 Sam 13,19. He thus 
adds an explanation for his readers in advance. That the gloss is a later 
insertion is suggested by the clumsy way it is added, interrupting the 
flow of the narrative to provide this necessary background information. 

Regarding the use of an item of clothing to mark social and sexual 
status, one finds a striking parallel in the Middle Assyrian Laws 
(MAL), among which are stipulations about which kinds of women 
can be “veiled”. For instance, MAL A $40 (= VAT 10000; KAV 1 v 
42-106) begins !': 


lu assat a ile lu [almanatu] The wives of a man, or [widows], 
u lu sinnistatu [ASSurayatu] or [Assyrian] women 


Sa ana rebete ulssäni] who g[o out] to the street: 
qaqqassina [la pattu] their head [shall not be uncovered]. 
márat a ile | ] The daughter of a man [ ] 
lu TUG Sari-[ ] with either a garment of [ ] 
lu TUG.HLA P luf ] or garment(s) or [ ] 
pas[suna] is to be veiled. 
qaqqassin[a ] Her head [...] 
[...] ie 

Several lines lost due to a break 
[...] E] 
ina ume ina rebete| ] In the daytime, when they walk 
illakani uptas[sanamma] in the street, they will be veiled. 
esiritu Sa istu belti[$a] A concubine who goes with her lady 
ina rebete tallukun[i] into the street 
passunat is to be veiled. 
qadiltu $a mutu ahzusini A qadiltu whom a man has married 
ina rebete passunatma is to be veiled in the street; 
Sa mutu la ahzusini one whom a man has not married, 
ina rebete qaqqassa pattu her head is to be uncovered in the street, 
la tuptatassan she will not be veiled. 
harimtu la tuptassan A prostitute will not be veiled; 
qaqqassa pattu her head is to be uncovered. 


[An extended list of penalties — including stripping, beating with 
rods, and physical mutilation — for violating these rules follows.] 


!! The restorations here follow M. ROTH, Law Collections from Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor (SBLWAW 6; Atlanta, GA ?1997) 167-168. 

2 While the Sumerogram TUG in the previous line and its plural form, 
TUG.HLA, here clearly refer to a garment of some sort, the particular Assyrian 
word that would have corresponded to these signs is uncertain. Roth leaves the 
first untranslated and renders the second subdati, but this Akkadian word is poorly 
attested after the Old Babylonian period. It is possible that the Assyrian word 
intended here is /ubultu (see CAD S 225), but this is not certain either. 
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Likewise, the next law in the collection, MAL A §41 ! (= VAT 10000; 
KAV 1 vi 1-13), lays out the method for taking a concubine as a wife, 
which involves ceremonial veiling. It begins: 


Summa a 'ilu esirtusu upassan If a man will veil his concubine, 


5 6 tappa 'esu usessab he will make 5 or 6 of his friends sit. 
ana panisunu upassansi Before them he will veil her. 

ma assitt Sit igabbi “She is indeed my wife", he will say. 
assassu Sit (Then) she is his wife. 

esirtu Sa ana pani sabe (But) a concubine who before a group 
la passunutuni was not veiled, 

mussa la iqbiuni (and) her husband did not say, 

mà assit Sit la assat "She is my wife", she is not a wife. 
esirtumma Sit Rather she is a concubine. 


[Stipulations concerning the inheritance of the children of concubines 
follow. ] 


Here the presence or absence of a “veil” connotes both sexual and 
social status. In MAL A §40, we find that wives, widows, and daugh- 
ters of a “man” (Assyrian a ilu) are to be veiled. Likewise, a married 
gadiltu '* could wear a veil, but an unmarried one could not. In no case 
was a prostitute allowed to be veiled, nor was a concubine ordinarily. 
On the contrary, according to MAL A $41, if a concubine were to re- 
ceive a veil from her husband, then she would cease being a concubine 
and become a full wife. If the concubine were going into the street 
with “her lady”, however, a veil was permitted. 

This parallel is interesting for two reasons. First, Tamar’s garment 
is also explicitly connected to her marital and social status (2 Sam 
13,18). The &'e2(7) min? is something that daughters of the king who 
were virgins wore, but only so long as they were virgins. This may be 
somewhat different from the veil of the Middle Assyrian Laws, since 
the types of women who are to be veiled include not only virgin 
daughters but also full wives. It is unclear who else other than virgin 
daughters of the king was eligible to wear a 0°05(7) mna in Israel. 
Would wives of the king have also worn the garment in the same way 
that both wives and daughters were to be veiled according to the Mid- 
dle Assyrian Laws? The brief gloss in 2 Sam 13,18 does not indicate 
one way or the other, which is no surprise since such information is 
unnecessary to indicate why Tamar was wearing one. It is noteworthy, 


3 ROTH, Law Collections, 169. 
4 On this somewhat enigmatic term, see CAD Q 48-50. 
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though, that the two types of women who are explicitly excluded from 
wearing a veil in the Middle Assyrian laws were prostitutes and con- 
cubines, i.e., women whose sexual status was viewed as less “re- 
spectable” than either full wives or virgin daughters. In Tamar’s case, 
Amnon's rape had likewise altered her sexual status from more to less 
"respectable", i.e., from virgin to violated. 

This similarity becomes even more striking when one observes 
that the verb used in reference to “veiling” in the Middle Assyrian 
Laws is pasänu, the Assyrian form of the Akkadian verb pasamu 
(Npsm) 5. This root is phonetically quite similar to the problematic He- 
brew 0°05 in D’oa(m) mn. Indeed, if one considers the possibility that 
Hebrew no» is not the plural of a gall-type noun from Voo», as previ- 
ous interpreters have assumed, but is instead a gattil-type noun !° from 
eos, then not only do the Middle Assyrian Laws provide an interest- 
ing conceptual parallel for Tamar's garment, but they do so using a 
direct lexical cognate! That is to say, both the Middle Assyrian Laws 
and the Hebrew Bible would refer to garments that served to indicate 
sexual and social status via the term Npsm. That these two texts refer 
to garments that served remarkably similar functions, using identical 
lexical roots, is unlikely to be mere coincidence. Thus, based on both 
the explicit claim of 2 Sam 13,18a and the comparative Assyrian evi- 
dence, one can posit that the meaning of na(n) min» was something 
like “the garment of veiling” and that this garment's function was to 
indicate the sexual and social status of high-born women. 


II. Joseph's &es(7) nin 


If the argument above is sound and 0°0(7) mn» was a type of gar- 
ment worn to mark the virginity of royal daughters, then the obvious 
question is: What on earth is Joseph doing wearing one in Genesis 37? 
After all, there is no evidence that a such a garment would have been 
appropriate for a young man to have worn, and it is rather unlikely that 
there are two different garments called &os(7) min» mentioned in the 
Hebrew Bible — a *veiling garment" that Tamar wears in 2 Samuel 


15 See GAG? 830c and the bibliography there, as well as CAD P 217-218. The 
same word is attested in Ugaritic in the phrase /bs psm rq “a fine psm garment" 
(CAT? 4.205:5); see DULAT 685, which translates psm as “veil or gauze”, and 
even connects it to Hebrew ktnt psym, albeit without further comment. 

16 This pattern is relatively common in Hebrew. For examples see J. Fox, 
Semitic Noun Patterns (Winona Lake, IN 2003) 268-269. 
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13 and an unrelated “long-sleeved garment” that Joseph wears in 
Genesis 37. Thus, if the thesis presented above is to be maintained, 
then one must deal with the fact that the meaning “veiling garment” 
ill fits the context of Genesis 37. This objection is an appropriate one, 
but it is not without a solution. In this case, however, the explanation 
is not sociological or even literary in nature. Rather, a close examina- 
tion of the textual (pre-)history of Genesis 37 and its surrounding ma- 
terial will demonstrate that the n°0(7) mn? that appears in Genesis 
37 is probably not original to the text, but likely entered it via a scribal 
gloss, perhaps with the intention of connecting the Joseph story to the 
story of Tamar and Amnon. 

The phrase 0°05(7) mn? appears three times in Genesis 37. First, 
in Gen 37,3 Jacob gives Joseph the garment. Second, in Gen 37,23, 
his brothers strip it from him. Finally, in Gen 37,32, his brothers dip it 
in blood and bring it to Jacob, who recognizes it as Joseph’s garment 
and goes into mourning for his presumably dead son. In addition, nin> 
appears alone (1.e., without 0°05) five times: once in apposition to 
moan mn»? (Gen 37,23), three times in the description of the brothers’ 
dipping it in goat's blood and bringing it to their father (Gen 37,31- 
32), and once when Jacob recognizes the garment as that of his son 
(Gen 37,33). Notably, despite the fact that the garment first appears in 
37,3, it plays no real role in the story until 37,23, when the brothers 
take it from him in order to deceive their father in 37,31-33. The nar- 
rative opens in 37,3: “Israel loved Joseph more than all his brothers, 
for he was the son of his old age, and he made for him a 0°05 mn". 
Immediately following this, one reads: *His brothers saw that their father 
loved him more than all his brothers, and they hated him. They were 
not able to speak to him peaceably" (37,4). While one could assume 
that the gift of the °D nın> is the occasion for the brother's hatred (as 
many interpreters, both ancient and modern, have), this is never ex- 
plicitly stated. The narrative could stand just fine without any mention 
of Jacob's gift, with Jacob’s “love” itself being the instigating factor. 

Likewise, later in the narrative one reads that the brothers “took 
Joseph's garment (39 ninz). They slaughtered a male goat, and they 
dipped the garment (n3n25) in blood" (37,31). When they bring the 
garment to their father, they ask: “Is this the garment of your son (man> 
722) or not?” (37,32), to which he replies: “The garment of my son!” 
(33 man>) (37,33). The function that the garment plays in the narrative 
is to convince Jacob that Joseph has died. The only necessary detail 
for it to serve this function is that it be recognizable as Joseph's gar- 
ment (zov ninz). The narrative itself in no way requires that this be 
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any sort of “special” coat. In short, unlike in the Tamar narrative, the 
fact that Joseph's garment is specifically a 2*05(7) min» ultimately 
plays no real role in the story. 

If this fact (i.e., that the identity of the or min? as a 2*02(7) nz 
is an extraneous detail) were the only reason to be suspicious of its 
presence in the story, then one would still have little reason for ques- 
tioning its presence here. However, there is also highly suggestive, 
text-critical evidence that the original narrative did not include this 
detail. In Gen 37,23b, MT reads: 


voy SUN Doan MIND NN MIND NN HOT NN WWE 


“They stripped Joseph of his garment, moan nino, which was upon him". 


Here, somewhat oddly, the garment is named twice: once as simply 
“his garment” (1n3n5 NN) and then again immediately afterward as 
Doan mn mx. The LXX, however, reads: 


dyes ; ` : x , ; OM 
eķeðvoav tov IWond tov XıTava TOV TOLKLAOV TOV Tepl KUTOV. 


“They stripped Joseph of tov xır@ava tov mowtAov which was upon him”. 


That is, LXX apparently lacks “his garment”, present in MT, and 
only translates "een mna. There are three possible explanations for the 
variant: (1) the ancestor text of MT and LXX read only 2557 min? rs, 
and MT has glossed the phrase with ının> nw. This seems unlikely, 
though, as no new information would be provided by the gloss. Would 
anyone have needed to have it explained that “moan mino, which was 
upon him" was indeed “his garment"? (2) The ancestor text of MT and 
LXX read both nins nN and &e2n mns, and LXX has omitted the for- 
mer, either intentionally, to eliminate a redundancy in the text, or unin- 
tentionally, committing a haplography occasioned by homoioarcton. 
This is a possibility that cannot be ruled out, but I believe that there 
is a better explanation, namely: (3) The text originally read ının> ns, 
but a later scribe, intentionally or not, altered this phrase to &^o2n mano, 
creating a textual variant. This variant would then represent the Vorlage 
of LXX. MT, however, represents a conflation of the original reading 
and the variant. The original reading is no longer attested in any textual 
witness, but can be inferred from the combined evidence of LXX and 


MT. In sum: 
(original reading) TOY un (mns NR FOV NN ww] 
(scribal alteration; LXX Vorlage) vo» "ww moon m2 nw rov DN UD 


(conflation of the two; MT) vor SUR Doan MIND NN MIND MX "ov NN OUEN 
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While such a solution may appear somewhat speculative at first, 
I believe that close consideration will reveal that it does fit well with 
other evidence one can glean concerning the textual transmission of 
the Joseph stories. 

Taking a step back, one should note the close literary connections 
between the two Tamar stories of the Hebrew Bible — that is, between 
the story of Tamar and Amnon in 2 Samuel 13 and the story of Tamar 
and Judah in Genesis 38. G. Rendsburg goes so far as to propose that 
the various characters of the Tamar and Judah story are actually stand- 
ins for characters in the Tamar and Amnon story (e.g., Tamar = Tamar; 
Judah = David; Onan = Amnon, etc.) ". Building upon Rendsburg’s 
observations, C.Y.S. Ho has observed a large number of parallels, both 
thematic and linguistic, between the David tales of Samuel and 
the story of Tamar and Judah in Genesis. On the basis of these paral- 
lels, Ho likewise concludes that the latter was likely derived from the 
former !8. Similarly, G. Auld points to examples of terminology shared 
by the Tamar and Judah story of Genesis 38 and the Tamar and Amnon 
story of 2 Samuel 13. 

Also significant is the fact that, despite its apparent intrusion into 
the present Joseph narrative, and somewhat contrary to the scholarly 
opinion of previous generations, which treated the Tamar and Judah 
story as an unconnected tale that interrupts the Joseph saga 7°, the 
Tamar and Judah story has been integrally woven into the larger ma- 
terial that it “interrupts” *! in ways that seem to have affected the sur- 
rounding material. For instance, as U. Cassuto observes, there are 
strong lexical connections between Gen 38,25-26 (within the Tamar 
and Judah story) and Gen 37,32-33 (in the Joseph narrative outside the 
Tamar and Judah story). In the former, Tamar sends (nrw) to her fa- 
ther-in-law and says (ARM): “Discern (N3 737) whose seal and signet 


17 G, RENDSBURG, “David and His Circle in Genesis XXX VII”, VT 36 (1986) 
438-446. 

18 C. Y.S. Ho, “The Stories of the Family Troubles of Judah and David: 
A Study of Their Literary Links", VT 49 (1999) 514-531. 

19 G. AULD, “Tamar between David, Judah, and Joseph”, Samuel at the 
Threshold. Selected Works of Graeme Auld (SOTSMS; Aldershot 2004) 213-224, 
here 214; first published in Svensk Exegetik Ärsbok 65 (2000) 93-106. 

20 See, e.g., H. HOLZINGER, Genesis (KHC; Freiburg 1898) 227; SKINNER, 
Genesis, 449-450; SPEISER, Genesis, 299; WESTERMANN, Genesis 37—50, 49. 

?! So N.M. SARNA, Genesis (JPS Torah Commentary; Philadelphia, PA 1989) 
263-264; D. CARR, Reading the Fractures of Genesis. Historical and Literary 
Approaches (Louisville, KY 1996) 249-253. 
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these are”. After which Judah does indeed discern (22%) and says 
(mAN): “She is more righteous than I”. In Gen 37,32-33, Joseph's 
brothers likewise send (m>u») Joseph's coat to their father, and they 
too say (13871): “Discern (X) 57) whether the garment is your son's 
or not". In response, their father also discerns it (71271) and says 
(nn): “It is my son's garment" ?, While Cassuto argued that this is 
evidence that the Tamar and Judah story was part of the Joseph narra- 
tive from the beginning, more recent work has suggested that the par- 
allels are more likely the result of an editor's having carefully woven 
the Tamar and Judah story into the Joseph story, connecting the two 
either by introducing language from the Tamar and Judah story into 
the surrounding Joseph material ? or vice versa **. In any case, it is 
clear that the Tamar and Judah story was not simply inserted into its 
current location, but that both the story and the surrounding narrative 
have undergone a degree of reworking in the process. For instance, 
Carr sees the insertion of the Tamar and Judah story as a “broader 
composition level spanning the Jacob-Joseph story", the purpose of 
which was to emphasize Judah's future ascendancy. Other material 
that Carr assigns to this level are Gen 30,21; 34,1-31; 35,21-22a; 
49,1b-29, the latter of which itself shows signs of having been 
reworked in a pro-Judah direction before its insertion into its present 
location ?. Whether or not one follows his argumentation in all its 


2 U. CASSUTO, “The Story of Tamar and Judah", Biblical and Oriental Studies 
1 (Jerusalem 1973) 30-31. As Cassuto notes, these parallels were already observed 
as early as the Talmud (see b. Sota 10b; so also Gen. Rabba Ixxxiv:xix and 
Ixxxv:xi). So also R. ALTER, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York 1981) 5-12; 
R.J. CLIFFORD, “Genesis 38: Its Contribution to the Jacob Story", CBQ 66 (2004) 
519-532; and J. KRUSCHWITZ, “The Type-Scene Connection between Genesis 38 
and the Joseph Story", JSOT 36 (2012) 383-410. 

3 So E. BLUM, Die Komposition der Vätergeschichte (WMANT 57; 
Neurkirchen-Vluyn 1984) 244-245. 

24 So W. DIETRICH, Die Josephserzählung als Novelle und Geschichtsschrei- 
bung. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Pentateuchfrage (Biblisch-Theologische Studien 
14; Neukirchen-Vluyn 1989) 51 n. 144, and approvingly cited by CARR, Reading 
the Fractures of Genesis, 250 n. 51. 

25 CARR, Reading the Fractures of Genesis, 248-253. The full redactional (pre-) 
history of Genesis 37 is (thankfully) beyond the scope of the present article. For 
two recent attempts at untangling the story's various layers, which come to quite 
different conclusions on the matter, see P. WEIMAR, *Gen 37 — Eine vielschichtige 
literarische Komposition", ZAW 118 (2006) 485-512, and B.J. SCHWARTZ, “How 
the Compiler of the Pentateuch Worked: The Composition of Genesis 37", The 
Book of Genesis. Composition, Reception, and Interpretation (eds. C.A. EVANS — 
J. N. LoHR - D. L. PETERSEN) (VTS 152; Leiden 2012) 263-278. 
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details, the evidence that the insertion of the Tamar and Judah story 
was part of a larger editorial project does appear sound. 

Thus, there are not only clear connections between the Tamar and 
Amnon story and the Tamar and Judah story, but there are also indica- 
tions that the insertion of the Tamar and Judah story into the Joseph 
saga has resulted in further editorial activity in this broader Joseph 
narrative. Indications of influence do not end there, however, as there 
is also evidence of direct connections between the Tamar and Amnon 
story of Samuel and the non-Tamar-and-Judah portions of the Joseph 
narrative. G. Auld has observed some striking connections in this re- 
gard. For instance, in Genesis 34 the rape of Dinah by Shechem is de- 
scribed in terms identical to those describing the rape of Tamar by 
Amnon in 2 Samuel 13. In both cases, the act is a “folly” (1523) that 
should not “be done” (nv) in Israel (x02; Gen 34,7; 2 Sam 13,12). 
Both acts are also further described as a “disgrace” (ADIN; Gen 34,14; 
2 Sam 13,13). Even the language used to describe the assault is iden- 
tical; both Amnon and Shechem are said to have committed their as- 
saults using the phrases “he forced her" (mxi) and “he bedded her" 
(AMX 250%) (Gen 34,2; 2 Sam 13,14). So many lexical commonalities 
in such a short space strongly suggest some sort of literary connection 
between the two accounts. 

Even more pertinent for present purposes are Auld's observations 
concerning Genesis 37. The verb “to hate" (Nw) appears several times 
in both the Joseph story (Gen 37,4.5.8) and the Tamar and Amnon 
story (2 Sam 13,15 [2x].22). The verb used in Gen 37,34 to describe 
Jacob’s “mourning” (5axn7) is rare in the Pentateuch but common in 
Samuel, including 2 Sam 13,37. To these instances Auld adds several 
other suggestive parallels between the broader Joseph and Samuel 
narratives *° — including the fact that the only two places in which one 
encounters the phrase 0°05(77) man> are in Genesis 37 and 2 Samuel 13. 
Assessing the various possibilities, Auld concludes, like Rendsburg 
and Ho above, that the direction of dependence is from the Samuel 
narratives to the Genesis stories, but he suggests that one should go 
even further and concludes that one should “interpret a// these stories” 
[i.e., the Joseph narrative] “as reworkings of stories in Samuel" ?". 

While I would hesitate to go so far as to argue that the Joseph sto- 
ries originated from reworkings of Samuel material, I do think that 


?6 Fora full list, see AULD, “Tamar between David, Judah, and Joseph", 214-217. 
27 AULD, “Tamar between David, Judah, and Joseph”, 221. 
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Auld has presented adequate evidence that the language of the present 
form of the Joseph stories at the very least has been heavily influenced 
by the stories in Samuel. While one might counter the arguments of 
Auld and others by arguing that one might expect a similarity in vo- 
cabulary given that the two stories are written in the same language *, 
the high concentration of such correspondences in a relatively small 
space should militate against such skepticism in this particular case. 
This influence is felt most strongly in the relationship between the two 
Tamar stories, but it is certainly not confined to them. Add to this the tex- 
tual evidence that n°05(7) rin» in Gen 37,23 is itself likely a secondary 
gloss in that verse, as argued above, and one can plausibly conclude 
that it, too, likely derives from 2 Samuel 13. While one might stop 
there and simply conclude that the n°05(7) man» of Genesis 37 is sec- 
ondary and dependent upon 2 Samuel 13, it is worth proposing a specific 
scribal mechanism that could have resulted in the text as we have it. 

I would suggest that the initial impetus for a scribe to insert a 
2%9(n) mn» into Genesis 37 is to be found in 37,23. There a scribe 
saw the phrase, roy aux wn? MN For nw w°wE “and they tore from 
Joseph his garment", and was immediately reminded of moan mina) 
mp m5y ww “and she rent the veiling garment which was upon her” 
(2 Sam 13,19). The report of a forceful action (2=p/M%5) against a 
garment (nin>) would have been a primary reason for making the 
connection. This would have only been strengthened by the many other 
lexical connections between the Joseph stories and those of Samuel. 
Whether intentionally (perhaps in order to strengthen these connec- 
tions even further) or not, the scribe then altered ının> to m os7 nin? 
in Gen 37,23 under the influence of 2 Sam 13,18-19, giving rise to the 
textual variant observed above. Of course, the scribe likely had only a 
vague idea of what noan mn» actually meant and probably did not 
realize how out of place a virgin princess's gown would have been on 
a lad like Joseph. This supposition is itself strengthened by the gloss 
in 2 Sam 13,18, the very existence of which indicates that its use was 
no longer commonplace at the time and that an audience would have 
needed an explanation to understand its significance. The Genesis 
scribe likely assumed that it was simply some kind of “special gar- 


28 Note especially the cautions against assuming allusions without sufficient 
evidence raised by A. BERLIN, “Literary Exegesis of Biblical Narrative: Between 
Poetics and Hermeneutics", "Not in Heaven". Coherence and Complexity in 
Biblical Narrative (eds. J.P. ROSENBLATT — J.C. SITTERSON, Jr.) (Bloomington, IN 
1991) 120-128. 
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ment”, worn by virgin nobility, to be sure, but not necessarily by them 
alone, and thus he saw no reason not to have Joseph wear one too. In 
this way Joseph ends up wearing a “veiling garment” that was origi- 
nally intended only for virgin daughters of royalty, but whose meaning 
had by that time been lost. Of course, once the phrase makes its way 
into Gen 37,23, one would naturally wonder where this enigmatic, but 
apparently special, garment came from and what happened to it in the 
end. For this reason, a notice was added at the beginning of the story 
that it was Jacob who gave it to Joseph (Gen 37,3b), and at the end of 
the story we learn that the garment which the brothers dipped in blood 
to mislead their father was this selfsame o°05(7) mn» (Gen 37,32). 
The latter likely originally simply read nın>, as in Gen 37,23, and the 
entire clause contained in Gen 37,3b may well have been inserted 
for the purpose of explaining how Joseph got this special garment, 
since in an earlier version of the story, where the brothers stripped 
Joseph of an ordinary garment, no such explanation would have been 
necessary. 

While one may not be entirely convinced by all the details of the 
reconstruction above, three points do seem likely: (1) that the noa of 
009 (n) mr» is cognate to Akkadian pasamu “to veil", since in both 2 
Samuel 13 and in the Middle Assyrian Laws the so-named garment 
served to indicate the sexual status of high-born women; (2) that the 
Tamar and Judah story in particular, but also the larger surrounding 
narrative, has been heavily influenced by the Tamar and Amnon story, 
and that the n°op(7) min» of Genesis 37 is in some way textually de- 
pendent upon the identically named garment in 2 Samuel 13; and (3) 
once the tes(n) min» made its way into the Joseph narrative its orig- 
inal significance was lost (indeed, it was likely already lost before it 
made its way there), leaving interpreters, from at least the time of the 
translation of LXX Genesis up to the present day, to puzzle over what 
sort of garment this might have been. Once one observes these three 
points, however, one realizes that in actuality Joseph's “coat of many 
colours” was originally David’s daughter Tamar’s virginal veil. 


Princeton Theological Seminary Heath DEWRELL 
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Summary 


The phrase 0°02(77) nan? appears in two biblical narratives: the Joseph story (Genesis 
37) and the Tamar and Amnon story (2 Samuel 13). While the phrase is usually 
translated “coat of many colours" or “long-sleeved garment", this examination 
argues that the original significance of the term is to be found in its context 
in 2 Samuel 13, where it is said to be a garment worn by virgin princesses, an 
argument supported by comparative material from the Middle Assyrian Laws. 
The garment's appearance in the Joseph narrative is likely secondary, ultimately 
deriving from the Tamar and Amnon story. 


Israelite Embassies to Assyria 
in the First Half of the Eighth Century * 


I. Introduction: Israel and Assyria between 853 and 720 


The history of diplomatic relations between the kingdom of Israel 
and the Neo-Assyrian empire spans a period of at least 133 years, from 
the battle of Qarqar in 853 to the conquest of Samaria by Sargon II in 
720 !. Yet scholarship tends to focus on two periods within this lengthy 
span: the reign of Shalmaneser III of Assyria (853-841), and the years 
following the accession of Tiglath-Pileser III to the throne of Assyria 
in 745 ?. For these two periods, we possess extensive documentation 
of the contacts between Israel and Assyria, while there is a general lack 
of documentation in the intervening 96 years. This article will examine 
some important but often-ignored documentation of contact between 
Israel and Assyria early in the eighth century BCE, which sheds light 
on the nature of the relationship in part of the intervening 96 years. 


* The roots of this article lie in my supervision of a paper for Mrs. Leah 
Cohen, a student in one of my undergraduate seminars, for whose interest in the 
subject I am grateful. My thanks go also to Abraham Jacob Berkovitz and Alec 
Goldstein for their helpful editing and to Dr. Douglas Frayne of the University 
of Toronto for permission to use the Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia project 
library and helpful information regarding the historical geography of Syria. 

! For a comprehensive survey of Israelite-Assyrian relations in the ninth and 
early eighth centuries, see G. GALL, Israel and Assyria (Haifa 2001) (Hebrew). 
Regnal dates in this essay generally follow GALI, Israel and Assyria, 145. For 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, see H. TADMOR, “The Campaigns of Sargon 
II of Assur: A Chronological-Historical Study", JCS 12 (1958) 22-40, 77-100; B. 
BECKING, The Fall of Samaria: An Historical and Archaeological Study (Studies 
in the History of the Ancient Near East; Leiden 1992); J.H. HAYEs — J.K. KUAN, 
“The Final Years of Samaria (730-720 B.C.)", Bib 72 (1991) 153-181; K.L. 
YOUNGER, “The Fall of Samaria in Light of Recent Research”, CBO 61 (1999) 
461-482; S.J. PARK, “A New Historical Reconstruction of the Fall of Samaria", 
Bib 93 (2012) 98-106. 

? For the period of Shalmaneser III, see S. YAMADA, The Construction of the 
Assyrian Empire. A Historical Study of the Inscriptions of Shalmaneser III (859- 
824 BC) Relating to His Campaigns to the West (Culture and History ofthe Ancient 
Near East; Leiden 2000). For the period of Tiglath-Pileser III, see the supplement- 
ary studies in H. TADMOR, The Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III, King of Assyria 
(Jerusalem 1994); M. COGAN — H. TADMOR, 7/ Kings: A New Translation, with In- 
troduction and Commentary (AB; New York 1988); P. DUBOVSKY, “Tiglath-Pileser 
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In 853, Shalmaneser III sent his armies against a coalition of 
twelve kings in Syro-Palestine who sought to block Assyrian advances 
to the west. Among these kings was Ahab “the Israelite”. The Assyrian 
annals describe the ensuing battle, at Qarqar, as a complete defeat of 
the twelve kings. However, the annals also record battles some or all 
of these 12 kings fought against the Assyrians in 849, 848, and 846. 
These subsequent battles indicate that Assyria did not enjoy a com- 
plete victory. By 841, the alliance of the 12 kings had disintegrated, 
and the inscriptions of Shalmaneser III record a successful campaign 
to the west in that year, including the receipt of tribute from the Is- 
raelite king “Jehu son of Omri” 3. 

Shalmaneser III was succeeded by Shamshi-Adad V (823-811 
BCE), whose inscriptions do not record any interactions with Israel. 
He was succeeded by his son Adad-Nirari III who ruled for 28 years 
(810-783) and was then succeeded by three of his sons sequentially: 
Shalmaneser IV (782-773), Ashur-Dan III (772-755), and Ashur-Nirari 
V (754-745) *. During the reigns of these five kings, we find a single 
attestation of Israelite-Assyrian interactions. The Tell al-Rimah Stele 
of Adad-Nirari III records the receipt of tribute from “Joash of 
Samaria", as well as from the Tyrians and Sidonians. This stele seems 
to describe events that took place in 796 BCE, during the only cam- 


Ils Campaigns in 734-732 BC: Historical Background of Isaiah 7, 2 Kings 15— 
16 and 2 Chronicles 28-29”, Bib 87 (2006) 153-170. For the period of Sargon II, 
see GALIL, Israel and Assyria, 77-97, and the works cited above in note 1. For the 
period of Sennacherib, see P. DUBOVSKY, Hezekiah and the Assyrian Spies. Recon- 
struction of the Neo-Assyrian Intelligence Services and Its Significance for 2 Kings 
18-19 (Biblica et Orientalia 49; Rome 2006); W.R. GALLAGHER, Sennacherib s 
Campaign to Judah: New Studies (Leiden 1999); D. KAHN, “Tirhakah King of Kush 
and Sennacherib”, Journal of Ancient Egyptian Interconnections 6 (2014) (online); 
ID., “The War of Sennacherib against Egypt as Described in Herodotus II 141”, 
JAEI 6 (2014) 23-33. For the period of Adad-Nirari III, see W.H. SHEA, “Adad- 
Nirari III and Jehoash of Israel", JCS 30 (1978) 101-113. 

? The battles of Shalmaneser III against the alliance of the twelve kings are 
first recorded in the Kurkh Monolith, published in A. KIRK GRAYSON, Assyrian 
Rulers of the Early First Millennium BC II (858-745 BC) (Royal Inscriptions of 
Mesopotamia, Assyrian Periods, volume 3; Toronto 1996), as inscription A.0.102.2 
ii lines 89b-102. Henceforth, all references to this and other volumes in this series 
are referred to as RIMA, followed by the volume number and the inscription 
number. For a table showing which editions mention the campaigns of 849 and 
848, and the submission of Jehu in 842/841, see RIMA 3, 6. 

^ None of these dates appear to be the subject of controversy. For a convenient 
summary, see L.R. SIDDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III. An Historical and 
Ideological Analysis of an Assyrian King and His Time (Leiden 2013) 95. 
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paign of Adad-Nirari III to the west that is recorded in the eponym 
chronicle. It seems to have followed a successful war against Damascus, 
recorded in the Saba’a Stele, and a prior defeat of Arpad, which led 
a coalition of North Syrian kings opposed to Assyria °. 

This is the last interaction between Israel and Assyria recorded in 
the royal inscriptions until the submission of Menahem of Israel to 
Tiglath-Pileser III, sometime after 741 BCE. During much of the pe- 
riod between the submissions of Joash and Menahem, Jeroboam son 
of Joash reigned over Israel (790-749 BCE) 5. The biblical Book of 
Kings records Jeroboam's victory over Damascus and his extension of 
Israelite control to “Lebo of Hamath” (2 Kings 13,25-28) 7. Scholars 
have speculated extensively about whether and how Israel coordinated 
with Assyria to achieve this impressive territorial expansion. Galil 
opined that “Assyria made its peace with this step by Israel and gave up 
on its attempts to renew its control of Aram-Damascus and Israel" *. 
Earlier, Cogan and Tadmor noted that the entries in the eponym chronicle 
show that Assyria did not abandon the West in the early eighth century, 
and “Jeroboam’s involvement as far as Hamath in central Syria could 
have come about only as a result of an explicit agreement or, at the 
least, a tacit understanding between Israel and Assyria, their common 
goal being to contain Damascus" ?. But no clear documentation indi- 
cating the nature of the relationship between Israel and Assyria in this 
period has been identified. 


5 For the succession of events and their date, see SIDDALL, The Reign of Adad- 
Nirari III, 38-59, with references there to earlier discussions. 

€ These dates follow GALL, Israel and Assyria. Cogan and Tadmor (H Kings, 
341) suggest 789-748. A.F. RAINEY — S. NOTLEY, The Sacred Bridge (Jerusalem 
2004) 217, argue for 793-753. For ease of reference, this article will follow Galil’s 
dates. The article refers to the whole period between 796 and 745; irrespective of 
the dates one accepts for Jeroboam son of Joash's reign, virtually all this period 
falls within his reign. 

7 Rainey identifies Lebo-Hamath as Labweh in the Lebanese Beqa’ (RAINEY 
and NOTLEY, The Sacred Bridge, 217). 

8 GALL, Israel and Assyria, 48. 

? COGAN — TADMOR, // Kings, 163. The eponym chronicle lists campaigns to 
Damascus in 773 and Hatarikka (Biblical Hadrach) in 772, 765, and 755; see A. 
MILLARD, The Eponyms of the Assyrian Empire 910-612 BC (State Archives of 
Assyria Studies 2; Helsinki 2011) 58-59. For a discussion of these campaigns, see 
D. KAHN, “Arpad and the Whole of Aram: The Policy of Arpad in 9*-8* Century 
B.C.E. Syria from the Time of Shalmaneser III (858 B.C.E.) to the Annexation 
of Arpad by Tiglath-Pileser III (740 B.C.E.)", Ancient Near Eastern Studies 44 
(2007) 66-89. 
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II. Diplomatic contacts and the transmission 
of Assyrian imperial ideology 


Such documentation would contribute to our understanding of 
the political history of the region. Furthermore, documenting contact 
between Israel and Assyria between 796 and 745 would contribute 
greatly to understanding the intellectual background for Assyrian 
relations with Israel between 745-720, and with Judah after 745. When 
Tiglath-Pileser III began to threaten both Israel and Judah after 745, 
were these states already familiar with Assyrian royal ideology, due to 
Israel's continuous contact with Assyria since 853? Or was the threat 
of Assyria a new one for Judah or for both Judah and Israel, one which 
was not connected with the Assyria to which Joash and Jehu had long 
ago submitted? 

The extent to which Israel and Judah were familiar with Assyrian 
royal ideology in the second half of the eighth century BCE is signi- 
ficant for comparative biblical studies, which has taken interest in 
examining how biblical writers have reacted to this ideology and its 
expression !°. Scholars have identified sections of Isaiah 1-39 which 
demonstrate knowledge of Assyrian imperial ideology and the specific 
language in which it was communicated. These sections show that 
specific motifs and expressions known to us from Assyrian royal in- 
scriptions were known in Judah in the late eighth and very early sev- 
enth centuries, and they raise the question of the channels through 
which it was communicated. As Morrow demonstrates, diplomatic 
contacts between emissaries of vassal states and Assyrian officials, in 
the Assyrian palaces, were the most important channel for communi- 
cating this ideology !!. But biblical scholars have devoted little atten- 
tion to the time and manner in which this ideology was communicated 


10 P. MACHINIST, “Assyria and its Image in the First Isaiah", JAOS 103 (1983) 
719-737 is the most comprehensive discussion of the issue; an earlier and more 
specific discussion is C. COHEN, *Neo-Assyrian Elements in the First Speech of 
the Biblical Rab-Shaqe", Israel Oriental Studies 9 (1979) 32-48. Some of the 
many subsequent studies are discussed in the conclusion. 

!! W, Morrow, “Tribute from Judah and the Transmission of Assyrian Propa- 
ganda", "My Spirit at Rest in the North Country" (Zechariah 6.8). Collected Com- 
munications to the XXth IOSOT Congress, Helsinki 2010 (eds. H.M. NIEMANN — 
M. AUGUSTIN) (Frankfurt a.M. 2011) 183-192, here 186. For earlier studies of the 
various channels by which this material was transmitted to Judah, see MACHINIST, 
“Assyria and Its Image", and S.Z. ASTER, “Transmission of Neo-Assyrian Claims 
of Empire to Judah in the Late Eighth Century B.C.E", HUCA 78 (2007) 1-44. 
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to the kingdom of Israel, Judah’s sister kingdom. This point is impor- 
tant for the interpretation of biblical prophetic passages originating 
in the kingdom of Israel. 

This article focuses on documents which strongly suggest that 
Israel maintained diplomatic contacts with Assyria during at least part 
of the period 796-745 BCE. These sources provide detailed accounts 
of visits that Israelite emissaries made to the Assyrian palaces. Before 
proceeding to discuss the documents themselves, the nature of these 
visits requires some elaboration. 


III. Emissaries of vassal states visiting Assyrian palaces 


All vassals to Assyria were required to send emissaries on annual 
visits to the Assyrian palace to bear tribute. These visits were an ex- 
tremely important means of conveying Assyrian ideology to the vassal 
and to convince the vassal to submit. Morrow notes, based on several 
Assyrian letters and the studies of Bar, that the evidence “points to 
extensive interaction with Assyrian officials throughout the process 
of bearing tribute" ?. This point was recognized by Israel Eph'al, 
who notes that tribute-bearing ambassadors arrived at the capital in a 
caravan which grouped together ambassadors from several countries. 
They maintained contact with the Assyrian administrators along the 
way, and were under their supervision as they travelled in a caravan to 
Assyria. After arrival, the ambassadors would be received and would 
remit tribute together in a royal ceremony. Since they arrived together, 
it appears that they were told to arrive at a specific time, and this point 
will figure prominently in our subsequent discussion !3. 


? Morrow, “Tribute from Judah", 188; J. BAR, Der assyrische Tribut und 
seine Darstellung. Eine Untersuchung zur imperialen Ideologie im neuassyrischen 
Reich (AOAT 243; Kevelaer — Neukirchen-Vluyn 1996). 

B See I. EPH'AL “The Significance of Assyrian Imperial Rule According to 
Administrative Texts Relating to Ebir Nari”, Israel and its Land. Inscriptions and 
History (ed. Z. TALsHIR) (Beer-sheva 2010) 31-69, here 58-59 (Hebrew). This dis- 
cussion is partially based on SAA I 110, which describes how tribute-bearing emis- 
saries from Egypt, Gaza, Judah, Moab, and Ammon arrived together in Calah. See 
S. PARPOLA, The Correspondence of Sargon II. Part 1: Letters from Assyria and 
the West (State Archives of Assyria volume 1; Helsinki 1987), letter number 110, 
also known as Nimrud Letter 16, ND 2765, IM 64159. This letter provides im- 
portant information regarding the mechanisms governing these contacts ca. 716 
BCE. The fact that the emissaries are described as a group indicates the organiza- 
tion of a common caravan from a single staging area to enable them to enter 
the king's presence together. 
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As Postgate noted, the purpose of the ceremony was not simply to 
convey tribute; this could have been accomplished by the emissaries 
bringing commodities to an Assyrian provincial governor !*. Rather, 
the tribute was a means of expressing the loyalty of the vassal king 
and his kingdom to the king of Assyria, and the ceremony of delivery 
was designed to emphasize this. The emissaries of the vassal king- 
doms delivered tribute annually to the Assyrian royal capital city. In 
the Assyrian records, these emissaries are called seräni (Ý MAH). At 
times, the rulers themselves arrived, but more frequently they sent 
serani. Postgate has compiled a list of the lands sending serani, and 
has shown, based on their geographical distribution, that these are 
“precisely the border states of the Assyrian empire” — the lands from 
which tribute would be exacted ^. He shows that the time of year for 
the delivery was most frequently in the spring, just before the new 
year, which began on the first of the month of Nisanu. Postgate also 
notes as a secondary possibility that tribute was sometimes to be de- 
livered in the autumn, after the campaigns !9. Although we cannot al- 
together exclude this possibility, all of the texts Postgate cites refer to 
a spring delivery. One of these (SAA XV 60) is from a governor in 
the Zagros mountains, who records a royal order to “set out with your 
troops and tribute and come", but he is delayed on account of unex- 
pectedly heavy snow. The mention of the snow clearly implies a 
spring date. Another letter, SAA V 52, records emissaries from Subria 
who are en route to deliver tribute on 23 of Addar'’. There is no clear 
indication that tribute was ever expected in the fall. 

The seräni were expected to gather together and to deliver the 
goods in person. Their visit to the palace had ceremonial features, 
including an audience with the king. Postgate cites several texts in 
which emissaries are described as coming to the king ana Sulmu, lit- 
erally “for greeting", but in practice this term designated an audience 


14 J,N. POSTGATE, Taxation and Conscription in the Assyrian Empire (Studia 
Pohl, Series Maior 3; Rome 1974), 121-128. 

15 PosTGATE, Taxation and Conscription, 124. 

15 [n Taxation and Conscription, 121. 

17 The letter labelled SAA XV 60 is noted by Postgate as K 11148, subse- 
quently published as letter 60 in S. PARPOLA — A. FUCHS, The Correspondence of 
Sargon II. Part III: Letters from Media and Babylonia (State Archives of Assyria 
volume 15; Helsinki 1991). The second letter noted is K 525, published as letter 
52 in G.B. LAFRANCHI — S. PARPOLA, The Correspondence of Sargon II. Part II, 
Letters from the Northern and Northeastern Provinces (State Archives of Assyria 
V; Helsinki 1990). 
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of submission, prior to which the serdni passed in procession before 
the king !8. Specific courtyards in the palaces were designed for 
the ceremony of presenting the tribute, and palace reliefs portray the 
procession of tributaries |’. 

To understand the process of transmission of Assyrian claims of 
empire to vassal states, it is important to understand how the seräni 
were treated in Assyria. As Postgate notes, they were fed at the state’s 
expense and were given presents of clothing and shoes for their jour- 
neys, as well as silver and gold rings. Not only the seräni themselves 
but also their servants received valuable gifts. These gifts were not 
part of the usual traditions of hospitality, but rather were intended by 
Assyria as incentives to the serani to undertake the journey again 
and to be punctual in the bringing of tribute 7°. The incentives made 
the seräni into eager tribute-bearers, who had a personal stake in 
promoting Assyrian royal ideology. Given sufficient incentives, the 
seräni would convince their kingdoms to remain loyal to Assyria, and 
they would bring the tribute which was important to the Assyrian 
treasury ?!. Thus, these seräni would be turned into vehicles for the 
propagation of Assyrian claims of empire. 


IV. Israelite emissaries to Assyria in the early eighth century 


The Nimrud Wine Lists appear to provide evidence for Israelite 
seräni bringing tribute to Assyria. These lists, consisting of wine 
allocations, were discovered in 1957 and 1961 at Nimrud (ancient 


18 POSTGATE, Taxation and Conscription, 126. 

The upper register in the great court of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad por- 
trays such a procession: P.E. BOTTA — E. FLANDIN, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols. 
(Paris 1849-1850) pl. 122. In the palace of Ashurnasirpal II at Calah (in use until 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser III), the walls of the recessed area known as room D 
depict a procession of crouching and deferential tribute-bearing ambassadors: B.N. 
PORTER, “Intimidation and Friendly Persuasion: Re-Evaluating the Propaganda 
of Ashurnasirpal II", Eretz-Israel 29 (2003) 180*-191*. Room D served as an 
antechamber for ambassadors waiting to be conducted into the throne room of 
the king (room B), and the relief was designed to demonstrate the attitude they 
were expected to exhibit in their present position. 

20 POSTGATE, Taxation and Conscription, 127-128. 

?! On the importance of the tribute to the Assyrian treasury, see K. RADNER, 
“Abgaben an den König von Assyrien aus dem In- und Ausland", Geschenke und 
Steuern, Zólle und Tribute: Antike Abgabenformen in Anspruch und Wirklichkeit 
(eds. H. KLINKOTT — S. KUBISCH — R. MÜLLER-WOLLERMANN) (Leiden — Boston, 
MA 2007) 213-230, here 216. 
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Calah) ”. There is a general dispute as to the latest possible date for the 
texts in this corpus. Kinnier Wilson dated many of these texts to the pe- 
riod 791-779. Later, Dalley and Postgate suggested different readings 
for some of the eponym dates in the tablets, and argued that some of 
the tablets date to the period of Tiglath-Pileser III 7. Fales took issue 
with this lowering of the dates, and noted that “the clearly legible 
limmu-dates point indisputably to the early part of the 8% century" ?*. 

But notwithstanding this general dispute, the text which is central 
to our discussion, ND 6212, published as Nimrud Wine List (hence- 
forth NWL) 4, can be clearly shown to date to the first third of the 
eighth century. Four of the wine lists clearly mention “Samarians” 
among their recipients, and NWL 4 is the most interesting because of its 
date. Although the eponym in which it was written has not been pre- 
served, several converging lines of evidence point clearly to its having 
been composed in the period noted. Kinnier Wilson noted the presence 
in this text of wine recipients Silli-i$tar, Adad-uballit, Mannu-ki-Adad, 
and Ninurta-mukin-niSi. These recipients bear the same names as the 
eponyms of the years 787, 785, 773, and 765, respectively. He argues 
that "certainly the first three [i.e., the individuals whose names be- 
came the eponyms of the years 787, 785, and 773] are likely to have 
been identical with those mentioned" in this text. On these grounds, 
he recommends dating this specific text to this span of years ”. 

Since Kinnier Wilson's discussion, an important prosopographical 
study has appeared which supports his conclusion. If Silli-i$tar, Adad- 
uballit and Mannu-ki-Adad were high-ranking officials, they could 
only have served together in the reign of Adad-Nirari III. The Proso- 
pography of the Neo-Assyrian Empire (henceforth PNAE) cites the 
following eighth-century individuals who bore these names: 


Silli-iStar: 1) eponym of the year 787 and governor of Arbail; 2) 
official in Guzana in the reign of Adad-Nirari III; 3) palace manager 
in Calah in the reign of Adad-Nirari III. These may be the same indi- 


? J, V, KINNIER WILSON, The Nimrud Wine Lists. A Study of Men and 
Administration at the Assyrian Capital in the Eighth Century BC (London 1972); 
S. DALLEY — J.N. POSTGATE, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser (Cuneiform Texts 
from Nimrud; London 1984). 

2 KINNIER WILSON, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, 22. 

24 EM. FALES, “A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists", Drinking in Ancient 
Societies. History and Culture of Drinks in the Ancient Near East — Papers of a 
Symposium Held in Rome May 17-19, 1990 (ed. L. MiLANO) (Padova 1994) 361-380. 

> KINNIER WILSON, The Nimrud Wine Lists, 2. 
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vidual or two or three different persons. Another official with this 
name was in charge of deportees in the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III (ND 
2443) (PNAE 3/1, 1173). 

Adad-uballit: 1) eponym of the year 785 and governor of Tam- 
nunna; 2) grandfather of the scribe of a medical tablet (PNAE 1/1 41). 

Mannu-ki-Adad: 1) eponym of the year 773 and governor of 
Raqmat; 2) slave from Calah in the reign of Adad-Nirari III; 3) an in- 
dividual in charge of the steward and governor of Calah, probably in 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III; 4) an individual from Calah mentioned 
in administrative text ND 2707 from the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III or 
Sargon II; 5) a witness in conveyance document CTN 2 82, sometime 
in the eighth century (PNAE 2/2 681). 

The only period in which we find all three of these officials men- 
tioned together is the reign of Adad-nirari HI in the first third of the 
eighth century *. 


Furthermore, NWL 4 was found in SW6, a location in the south- 
west palace which served as a wine cellar, where other wine lists were 
also found. The clearly datable texts from SW6 all appear to cluster 
around the period 784-779. In this location, the following texts were 
also found: NWL 3, NWL 5, and TFS 147. Fales notes that we find 
definite dates for the texts known as NWL 3 (784 BCE) and NWL 5 
(779 BCE) 7”. The text known as TFS 147 could date either to 781 or 
723, depending on how one reads the eponym, but the latter date 
“would extend by more than a decade the lower chronological limit of 
the texts”, and is therefore inadmissible ?*. The grouping of the datable 
texts in this find-spot shows that NWL 4 should be dated, as Kinnier 
Wilson suggested, somewhere around the period 791-779. More 


26 Note that although Silli-i$tar and Mannu-ki-Adad are known in the reign 
of Tiglath-Pileser III, the absence of an official bearing the name Adad-uballit 
from the administrative record during the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III makes it un- 
likely that NWL 4 dates to the late eighth century. The three two-part volumes of 
PNAE were published at Helsinki between 1998 and 2011 by the Neo-Assyrian 
Text Corpus Project, edited by Simo Parpola, Karen Radner, and Heather D. Baker. 

27 FALES, “A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists", 364. 

28 Dalley and Postgate (The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, 23) agree with 
these dates. In contrast to Fales (^A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists", 361- 
380), however, they do not explicitly exclude the possibility that this text dates to 
723. They nevertheless note that “no tablets of late 8° century can be identified” 
in this room. They further note, “there is no reason to suppose that any of the SW6 
texts belong to the later period", i.e. to the period after 754 (The Tablets from Fort 
Shalmaneser, 24). 
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generally, we can posit that this text dates to the first third of the 
eighth century, because a dating to the time of Tiglath-Pileser III is 
incompatible with the other datable texts in the find-spot. 

The text itself is of interest for our purposes chiefly because it de- 
scribes allocations of wine, first to named officials, and then to a series 
of groups named by their countries. Line r. 14 records an allocation 
of a jug to the people of Musasir °°, line r. 15 records the allocation 
of a jug to the “Samarians”, and line r. 16 records an allocation to 
k[ur D]a?-ni-i $a bit-a-nim, whom Kinnier Wilson understands to be 
people of the Biblical city of Dan *°. 

Although not germane to the central argument, the identification 
of the people in line r. 16 as those of the Northern Israelite city of 
Dan calls for comment. It seems fairly clear that this line refers to 
the same group mentioned in NWL 18 (ND 10052), line 23, where 
the text reads *'* Dan-ni-ayu. Kinnier Wilson notes that no ethnic group 
with this name is known elsewhere in the cuneiform sources, and 
he therefore understands Da-ni-i/Dan-ni-ayu as a reference to people 
of the biblical city of Dan. This is supported by the mention of this 
group in NWL 4 right after the mention of the Samaritans. However, 
SAA XII, 86/ABL 372 is a report on the arrival of horses which lists 
the city of Dana along with Kullania as the place of origin of certain 
horses ?!. From the mention of the two sites together, it can be inferred 
that they are near each other, and Parpola and Porter, therefore, locate 
the city of Dana at modern ad-Dana, located northeast of Tell Tayinat, 
ancient Kullania/Kunalua ?. While it is not possible to definitively 
identify the Danites of NWL 18 and NWL 4 as either Israelite Dan 
or ad-Dana near Kullania/Kunalua, serious questions are raised by 
the former identification. It is unclear why a separate delegation of 
Danites from Northern Israel would have arrived in Assyria, unless 
Dan was a separate political entity at that time, sending its own envoys 
to Assyria separate from those of Samaria. In support of ad-Dana 
near Kullania/Kunulua, we note the campaigns of Adad-nirari III in 


2 The text reads mu-sir-a-a. Kinnier Wilson (The Nimrud Wine Lists, 133) 
suggests this may be an error for Mu-sur-a-a, understanding it to refer to Egyptians 
(The Nimrud Wine Lists, 93). Parpola reads Mu-« sm-sir-a-a: S. PARPOLA, “Review 
of Kinnier Wilson, The Nimrud Wine Lists", JSS 21 (1976) 165-174, here 167. 

30 K INNIER WILSON, The Nimrud Wine Lists, 93. 

31 SAA XII refers to L. KATAJA and R. WHITING, Grants, Decrees, and Gifts 
of the Neo-Assyrian Period (State Archives of Assyria volume 12; Helsinki: 
Helsinki, 1995). 

32 PARPOLA — PorTER, The Helsinki Atlas of the Near East, map 2 grid C4. 
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this region 33. Furthermore, the term ša bitani, which Kinnier Wilson at 
p. 93 interprets as “of the interior", is paralleled in SAA I, 178/ABL 
953/K892, where the term refers to the interior of a Syrian province, far- 
ther away from the desert. It would appear to refer to a city of Dan/Dana 
located “inside” an Assyrian province or territory, militating in favour 
of the origin of the Danites in r. 16 being in ad-Dana near Kunalua. 


V. Identifying the foreigners in the Nimrud wine lists 


A critical issue in interpreting these lists is determining the identity 
of the foreigners who received these allocations. Kinnier Wilson sug- 
gested that they were prisoners from conquered territories who were 
in Calah as skilled labourers for palace building projects. To explain 
how and why these foreigners were allocated wine, Kinnier Wilson 
views the lists as examples of a much larger system in which these in- 
dividuals were allocated a daily ration of wine ?*. 

Tadmor considered Kinnier Wilson's suggestion to be improbable. 
He noted: “It is unlikely that the court would feed captives. Moreover, 
Adad-Nirari and his successor did not wage war with Sam'al, Car- 
chemish, Melid or Samaria. All these might have been professional 
soldiers, merchants, or — what is perhaps more likely — ambassadors 
of their countries to the Assyrian court" ?. He makes this argument 
tentatively, and this position is followed by Hasegawa ?6. 

Because of doubts as to the correct interpretation of the reason for 
the presence of all these foreigners at Calah, Israel Eph'al presents a 
cautious interpretation of the Israelites’ presence: “An assumed col- 
laboration between Israel and Assyria against Damascus is only one 
possible explanation for the unaccountable presence of the ‘Samari- 
ans’ in Assyria” *’. Eph’al and Tadmor were cautious not to see the 


33 SIDDALL, Adad-nirari III, 65 

34 KINNIER WILSON, The Nimrud Wine Lists, 4. 

35 H. TADMOR “Assyria and the West: The Ninth Century and its Aftermath”, 
Unity and Diversity. Essays in the History, Literature, and Religion of the Ancient 
Near East (eds. H. GOEDICKE — J.J.M. ROBERTS) (Baltimore, MD 1975) 36-48, 
here 42. 

36 S. HASEGAWA, Aram and Israel during the Jehuite Dynasty (BZAW 434; 
Berlin 2012) 137-138. 

37 Eph’al appears to refer here to the hypothesis that Jeroboam was able to 
expand the borders of Israel in the early eighth century as a result of tacit collab- 
oration with Assyria: I. EPH’ AL, “The Samarian(s) in the Assyrian Sources”, Ah, 
Assyria. Studies in Assyrian History and Ancient Near Eastern Historiography 
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wine lists as definitive proof that Israelite ambassadors visited Assyr- 
ian capitals in the first third of the eighth century, but they did consider 
it a realistic possibility. 

But more recent research by Fales demonstrates conclusively that 
the suggestion cautiously advanced by Tadmor is the only possible ex- 
planation for the presence of Samarians in these lists. Fales begins by 
noting that Kinnier Wilson’s interpretation of these lists as “random 
remnants” of a system in which individuals received a daily ration of 
wine as indicating “an indeed colossal permanent ration plan, which 
called for a new register of wine allowances every ten days” #. Fales 
showed this to be intrinsically impossible ?. The total amount of wine 
allocated in only seven of the wine lists (NWL 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 11, 14) 
equals 1095 litres of wine. Such a large sum “can only have represented 
a one-day distribution". He calculates that if indeed a thousand liters 
of wine were distributed daily, the palace wine-cellars would have had 
to accommodate an enormous quantity of wine, twenty-five times 
more than the estimated capacity of *one of the few discovered wine- 
cellars, our old acquaintance SW6." Therefore, he concludes: “it is 
impossible to believe that such an enormous quantity was ever in stor- 
age in the Nimrud/Kalhu context" 4. 

Fales concludes that the wine consumed can only have represented 
a one-day distribution. He goes further and argues that the lists repre- 
sent a ceremonial feast in which wine was distributed “to all the per- 
sonnel of court, army and administration present in Nimrud". This 
feast occurred once a year, usually in Nisannu and sometimes in Ad- 
daru or the intercalary month that preceded Nisannu. This date is based 
on the fact that the Wine Lists date almost solely to the spring time. As 
Dalley and Postgate note, “The Wine Lists have Nisan at least three 
times [...] and Addar twice (once intercalary)" *. Parpola remarks: 
"Though the months and days preserved vary slightly, all the lists (with 


Presented to Hayim Tadmor (eds. M. COGAN — I. EPP’ AL) (Scripta Hierosolymitana 
23; Jerusalem 1991) 36-45, here 40. This point is also noted by COGAN — TADMOR, 
II Kings, 163. See also GALIL, Israel and Assyria, 48. 

38 The ten-day pattern derives from the fact that NWL 8 and NWL 9 refer to 
the first of the month, NWL 2, 5, 19, while TFS 119 refers to the eleventh of the 
month (with NWL 1 referring to the twelfth day), and NWL 3 and 33 refer to the 
twenty-second day (FALES, *A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists", 367). 

39 FALES, “A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists", 369. 

4 Mallowan (cited in KINNIER WILSON, The Nimrud Wine Lists, viii) estimated 
the capacity of SW6 at 4000 gallons (approximately 16,000 litres). 

41 DALLEY and POSTGATE, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, 24. 
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one exception [...]) seem to have been prepared about the time of the 
vernal equinox, i.e. at the beginning of the Mesopotamian solar year 
(28 March)" ?. Fales notes that the day of the event tends to fall on 
the first, second, eleventh, twelfth, twenty-first, or twenty-second of 
the month *. More importantly, he notes that the feast “indisputably 
took place during a number of years in the early eighth century" ^. 

Fales has brought a dose of reality to our estimates of the wine 
consumed, and he has clearly shown that the wine lists represent a 
one-time event, such as a feast. This demonstration makes Kinnier 
Wilson's suggestion that the foreigners were labourers exceedingly 
improbable: it is difficult to understand why workers would be given 
an annual wine-ration at a feast. 


VI. The event described in Nimrud Wine List 4 


We can go further in defining the nature of this feast. As Fales and 
others note, many of the wine lists indicate that the distribution of 
wine took place in the months of Addaru or Nisannu. What sort of 
one-time distribution took place in Nisannu (or in the previous month) 
where both royal officials and individuals from other weaker king- 
doms were present? Once we know that these wine lists represent an 
annual activity, in the spring (Addar and Nissan), it seems simple to 
correlate the wine lists that mention foreign individuals to the event to 
which we know foreign individuals came to Assyria in the spring — 
the annual arrival of serani at Calah. As Postgate demonstrated, 
we know that the serani were given gifts as part of their reception in 
the capital, and the wine ration lists would appear to be records of 
the gifts given to the foreign seräni at or in conjunction with a feast #. 


? PARPOLA, "Review", 170-171. The exception is NWL 33, whose date is re- 
lated to the substitute king ritual. Parpola lists the following attested dates: 1 Addar 
for NWL 8, 22 Addar II for NWL 3, 1 Nisan for NWL 9, 11 Nisan for NWL 5 and 
NWL 19, dates in the teens of Nisan for NWL 2, NWL 6 and NWL 14, and 12 
Nisan for NWL 1. 

4 FALES, “A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists”, 365. This is supported 
by the evidence he adduced that demonstrates that the lists are dated to the 
following days of the month: 12, 11, 22, 12, 11, 10, 1, 1, 12, 11 (!), 22, 11, 16, 8. 

^ He seems to understand the feast to have been celebrated on numerous oc- 
casions in the same season in many different years in the first part of the eighth 
century, the same phenomenon also possibly occurring later as well. FALES, 
* A Fresh Look at the Nimrud Wine Lists", 370 

5 The Hebrew Bible (cf. Genesis 43, 44; 2 Sam 6,19, Esth 2,18) describes 
the giving of food to invitees in conjunction with a royal feast. Its use in a variety 
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An administrative text from the northwest palace at Calah, dating 
to later in the eighth century, specifically mentions that rations were 
issued to serani ^9. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that some of the for- 
eigners in some of the wine lists are explicitly identified as envoys. 
TFS 145 (ND 6218), which Dalley and Postgate date to 784 BCE, men- 
tions the seru of Elam in line 267. And TFS 143 (ND 10030) mentions 
the nasikani of Itu’a and the šaknūte of Moab *. While this does not 
mean that every foreigner in the lists was an ambassador, it does show 
that foreign envoys were allocated rations by the Assyrian palace. 

The simplest explanation for the rations given to foreigners in the 
Nimrud Wine Lists is that the rations were allocated as part of the for- 
eigners' reception in the capital. While this point can be made gener- 
ally about many of the Wine Lists, it is not necessarily true that each 
of the wine lists was prepared for an identical function. Nevertheless, 
it is fairly clear that the foreigners in NWL 4 were participants in a 
royal banquet, since all of those listed in this tablet were palace offi- 
cials. Lines 6-r9 list classes of royal officials, such as the qurubüti 
(guards) in line 4, musakil issürt (bird feeders) in line r5, and the Sa bit 
kudinni (in charge of mules) in line 20 ?. Craftsmen are also listed: 


of biblical texts dating to different periods suggests that this practice was common 
in the ancient Near East. 

46 DALLEY — POSTGATE, The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, 255-256 (ND 
2803). Although the text is fragmentary, lines i 18-19 record the issuing of bread, 
beer, and horse fodder to the Aerani (V MAU): see B. PARKER, “Administrative 
Tablets from the Northwest Palace, Nimrud", /raq 23 (1961) 15-67, here 55-61. 
For a discussion, see PosrGATE, Taxation and Conscription, 127. For its dating, 
see S. TEPPO, “The Role and Duties of the Neo-Assyrian fakintu in Light of 
Archival Evidence", SAAB 16 (2007) 257-273, here 261. 

#7 This tablet was also discovered in SW6. 

^5 The mention of an envoy or ambassador from Moab makes a date in the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser III or Sargon II very probable" (DALLEY — POSTGATE, The 
Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, 253). Nasik usually designates the leader of a no- 
madic or semi-nomadic group. šaknu (here written LU GAR-nu) usually indicates 
an appointed governor. Dalley and Postgate (The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, 
253 n. ii) nevertheless suggest that these officials were on the same diplomatic 
level as the sēru mentioned in TFS 145. See also the discussion in J.M. RUSSELL, 
Sennacherib s Palace without Rival at Nineveh (Chicago 1991) 233. 

? Postgate (Taxation and Conscription, 194) understands qurubiiti to signify 
“an officer with wide-ranging functions, who seems to have operated under the 
direct orders of the king”, attributing to him the function of a “trouble-shooter” 
and paramilitary agent. For the term musakil issürt, see KINNIER WILSON, The 
Nimrud Wine Lists, 88. 
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nappah parzilli (iron-smith) in line 13 and other skilled iron-workers 
(possibly from the Taurus region) called Selappu in line 9 5°. No me- 
nial workers are listed in this text. A number of specific individuals 
are also named: Silli-i$tar, Adad-uballit, Mannu-ki-Adad, and 
Ninurta-mukin-nisi, of whom the first three appear to have been 
high-ranking royal officials in the early eighth century *!. 

Lines r. 14-r. 18 list five groups of foreigners, each of whom re- 
ceives a full jug of wine, more than any of the other groups listed earlier. 
The amount allocated, which is indicative of status, is a powerful argu- 
ment against seeing the foreigners as prisoners or servants. The names 
of territories that can be identified in these lines are ones likely to have 
sent tribute-bearing emissaries to Assyria in the early eighth century, 
after they were subdued by Adad-Nirari III. Line r14 lists men of 
Musasir. Along with Hubuskia and Gilzanu, Musasir is located north of 
the Upper Zab, in the mountains southwest of Lake Urmia ?. Both 
Adad-Nirari III (809-782) and his successor Shalmaneser IV (781-772) 
campaigned in the area *. Therefore, it is reasonable that ambassadors 
from Musasir would have been at the Assyrian court in the first third of 
the eighth century. Line r. 15 lists men of Samaria. As noted above, 
Samaria submitted to Assyria around 796 BCE. Line r16 is the most 
difficult line in this section of the document, and therefore it is discussed 
out of order in the appendix. Line r17 is broken, but Parpola suggested 
the reading [Sub]-ri-a-a, a territory on the upper reaches of the Tigris. 
Liner 18 lists men of [H]a-{za}-za-ayu, a town north of Arpad to which 
Adad-Nirari III directed the campaign listed in the eponym list for 804 
BCE. Thus, each of the territories mentioned in lines r15, 17, and 
18 submitted to Assyria around the turn of the eighth century. 

The evidence of this list allows us to reconsider the relationship 
between Israel and Assyria in the early eighth century. NWL 4 seems 
to be solid evidence for Samarian emissaries in the Assyrian court 
during the period 791-779. This period corresponds largely to the 
beginning of the reign of Jeroboam II (790-749). As noted above, 


50 For the latter term, see KINNIER WILSON, The Nimrud Wine Lists, 65, 98. 

3! See above. 

5 S. YAMADA, The Construction of the Assyrian Empire, 30, 280; S. PARPOLA 
— M. Porter, The Helsinki Atlas of the Near East in the Neo-Assyrian Period 
(Casco Bay, ME 2001) map 4. 

5 Hubuskia is listed four times as the destination of the campaign of Adad- 
Nirari III in the eponym lists; for years between 801 and 784, see MILLARD, The 
Eponyms of the Assyrian Empire 910-612 BC, 57-58. 
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Galil suggested that Jeroboam's territorial expansion might have been 
the result of tacit Assyrian agreement °*. This suggestion was made 
earlier by Cogan and Tadmor, who noted that such an expansion 
would only have been possible with the agreement of Assyria *. 

The proposal that Assyria effectively empowered the kingdom of 
Israel to control the territory of Damascus in return for Israelite loyalty 
to Assyria, corresponds in an interesting way to the recent study of 
Assyrian policy in the early eighth century published by Siddall 56. 
The period under discussion, 791-779, corresponds to the end of the 
reign of Adad-Nirari III (810-783) and the first part of the reign of 
his son and successor, Shalmaneser IV (783-810). During the reign 
of Adad-Nirari III, magnates such as Dayyan-A3Sur, Nergal-éri8, 
Samäï-ilu, and Bél-Harran-bélu-usur became powerful figures in the 
Assyrian empire. Their rise is often seen as evidence of decentralization 
and weakness in the Assyrian empire, in which the absolute authority 
of the king became more limited. Siddall seeks to determine whether 
these "four strong men [...] helped or hindered the empire and the 
central authority" *’. He notes that during the reigns of the sons of 
Adad-Nirari III, until 745, “the dynastic succession proceeded as in- 
tended, and the magnates continued in like [...] the royal court and the 
imperial administration seemed stable" ®. This militates against seeing 
the reign of Adad-Nirari III and his successors as a period of weakness. 
Siddall posits that the magnates were key figures in maintaining 
the empire during the reign of Adad-Nirari and his successors. Adad- 
Nirari's chief task was regaining and consolidating the territories con- 
quered during the reign of Shalmaneser III, and “the magnates ensured 
the territory regained during Adad-Nirari's reign was properly man- 
aged" ??. The magnates were appointed due to their loyalty to the 
throne, and they ensured that the empire continued to control the 
regained territory. 

This view of the role of the magnates explains why Assyria under 
Adad-Nirari III and Shalmaneser IV would have had a clear interest 
in allowing Jeroboam's Israel to control the territory of Damascus. 
The empire's chief concern was consolidating regained territory, 


5 GALI, Israel and Assyria, 48. 

55 COGAN — TADMOR, II Kings, 163. 

5 SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 100-132. 
57 SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 100. 

58 SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 130. 

5? SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 129. 
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and ensuring that these territories were governed by individuals loyal 
to the empire. Jeroboam's rule of this territory was similar to allowing 
the magnates to control territories, while preserving the overlordship 
of the Assyrian king. By means of the tribute remitted by the emis- 
saries, and the communication to the emissaries of Assyrian imperial 
ideology, Israel's loyalty to Assyria would have been assured, like 
the loyalty of the magnates. The feast whose wine rations are recorded 
in NWL 4 grouped together emissaries from conquered kingdoms and 
palace officials, the loyalty of whom the king required. 


VII. Communicating Assyrian royal ideology to Israel 


The evidence from NWL 4 shows, therefore, that the foreigners 
listed were almost certainly emissaries of their kingdoms, each of 
which appears to have been subservient to Assyria in the early eighth 
century. Emissaries of the kingdom of Israel visited Assyria perhaps 
as early as 791, but certainly by 779. In Assyria, they participated in 
the annual visit of the foreign ambassadors, at which they were ex- 
posed to the full range of Assyrian claims of empire. During the reign 
of Joash or that of Jeroboam, or of both, Israelite emissaries visited 
Assyria, were issued wine rations, learned of Assyrian claims of em- 
pire, and brought this knowledge home to the Land of Israel. 

NWL 4 attests only to a single event of Israelite ambassadors, in a single 
year, but it is highly unlikely that this was a one-time occurrence. The am- 
bassadors may well have brought a tamartu, or “seeing” gift, brought as 
an expression of political amity, or maddattu, tribute brought by vassals 90. 
Either way, it is unlikely that Assyria would have acquiesced to a single 
unrepeated payment, since, as Siddall demonstrates, no real evidence 
exists of Assyrian weakness at the end of Adad-Nirari’s rule or in the 
period immediately following °'. On the contrary, Siddall argues that the 
extension of the Assyrian empire following the accession of Tiglath- 
Pileser III in 745 was based on the provincial structure and administrative 
system established by Adad-Nirari III and his sons and successors 9. 


60 On the different types of gifts offered by foreign states to Assyria, see RAD- 
NER, “Abgaben an den Kónig von Assyrien", 214-215. The imbalance of power 
between Israel (strong as it may have been in the days of Jeroboam II) and Assyria 
supports the latter possibility. 

6! SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari II, 100-133. 

© “The period from 810-730 was a period of gradual, and at times problematic, 
administrative expansion" (SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 131). 
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A single gift or tribute payment, followed by years in which nothing 
was remitted, would clearly have been understood as repudiation of 
the expression of amity or subservience. Since Assyria was not forced 
to acquiesce to such a cessation, there is no reason to assume that it 
would have been tolerated by Assyria or contemplated by Israel. 

While it is possible that Israel did not continue to remit tribute to 
Assyria for all of the period between the event represented by NWL 4 
and the rise of Tiglath-Pileser II in 745, it is clear that Israel did remit 
tribute for part of this period. As a result of this understanding of NWL 
4, Israel’s submission to Assyria in about 740 BCE cannot be inter- 
preted as a new encounter with Assyria after a break of nearly 100 
years in relations between the two states, broken only by a one-time 
submission of Joash to Adad-Nirari III around 802. Rather, by 740 
BCE, Israel was emerging from a hiatus of 40 years at most in paying 
tribute to Assyria. 

The narrowing of the gap between Israel's encounter with Assyria 
in earlier periods and its encounter in the time of Tiglath-Pileser III 
have significant implications for comparative biblical studies. As 
noted above, recent scholarship studying the responses to Assyrian 
royal ideology in Israelite prophetic literature tends to see Israel's 
encounter with such ideology as a new intellectual phenomenon, 
beginning after 745 BCE. Little attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of Israel's encounter with Assyria earlier in the eighth century. 
Much of the scholarship focuses solely on Judah's encounter with 
Assyrian ideology after 745 and on the representation of this encounter 
in the oracles of Isaiah. 

It is important to recognize that Israel's encounter with Assyrian 
ideology and its experience of sending emissaries to visit the Assyrian 
court at the time of Tiglath Pileser III were not new experiences 
for the Israelites, whose historical memories spanned at least 40 years. 
Assyrian royal ideology underwent limited changes in the course 
of the late ninth and eighth centuries, from the end of the reign of 
Shalmaneser III to the time of Tiglath-Pileser III. The central themes 
which remain constant included: the religious legitimacy of the king 
as leader of the Ashur cult (expressed by the epithets Sangii and issi- 
aku); the king as military leader responsible for expanding the empire 
(Sarru dannu, Sarru rabü, Sar kisSati); the universal nature of the 
empire; and the doctrine of Assyrian invincibility. Many of the motifs 
found in royal inscriptions of Adad-Nirari III are also found in those 
of the late eighth-century kings. These include the king going to 
war by the command of Ashur, and the enemy overwhelmed by the 
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melammu of Ashur 9. In his discussion of “continuity and innovation” 
in ninth-century Neo-Assyrian royal ideology and in that of Adad-Ni- 
rari III, Sidall emphasizes the continuity of each of these kings 
with the themes and ideology of their predecessors . Each of these 
kings sought to portray themselves as part of a strong tradition of 
dynastic continuity. Expressions are modified to correspond to 
the particular achievements of each king, but there is no evidence 
of large-scale shifts in the ideology expressed in royal inscriptions. 
Although a cliché, the expression “déjà vu" might accurately describe 
the experience of Israelite emissaries bringing tribute to the palace 
of Tiglath-Pileser III in about 740 BCE, and hearing the expressions 
of Assyrian ideology. 

The encounter in the Assyrian palaces was the most effective way 
of conveying this ideology to foreign kingdoms, and this profoundly 
influenced the elite of these states. This point is highlighted in two re- 
cent studies. Sidall notes that although discussions of the diffusion of 
Assyrian royal ideology include “the reliefs on walls, stelae, cliff 
faces, sculpture and cylinder seals", *access to all of these media was 
not universal", and the empire aimed to convey royal ideology prima- 
rily to the elite of society who entered the palaces 9. And as we noted, 
Morrow concludes that diplomatic contacts were the most important 
channel for communicating Assyrian claims of empire to Judah °°. 
Thus, the palace audiences emerge as the key vehicle leading to the 
knowledge of Assyrian royal ideology in the courts of client states, in- 
cluding Israel and Judah. Assyrian royal ideology, therefore, was 
known in the kingdom of Israel from the late ninth century and on 
through the early eighth century. 


VIII. Conclusion: Implications for the study 
of prophetic literature in the Hebrew Bible 


This strongly suggests that we ought to distinguish between the 
process of transmission of Assyrian imperial ideology to Judah and the 
process of its transmission to the kingdom of Israel. Israel's court 
would have been familiar with Assyrian imperial ideology, with limited 


3 See SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 179. References are to RIMA 3 
A.0.104.5:3-10; A.0.104.6:15-17, A.0.104.8:17 

64 SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 167-169, 184-187. 

© SIDALL, The Reign of Adad-Nirari III, 146-147. 

66 Morrow, “Tribute from Judah”, 186. 
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and short hiatuses, throughout much of the eighth century; however, 
Judah’s first recorded encounters with Assyria, like those of the Philistine 
kingdoms, took place only after 745 BCE *'. 

For Judah, Assyria was a new challenge, something of a shock and 
surprise, and passages such as Isa 5,26-29 reflect this. Israel, in con- 
trast, had been dealing with Assyria fairly consistently for nearly 
a hundred years by 745. And this highlights that Isaiah of Jerusalem 
was not the first Hebrew prophet to interact intellectually with Assyrian 
royal ideology. 

This is particularly relevant for studies of Hosea. A well-founded 
scholarly consensus has emerged that situates Hosea’s activity in the 
middle of the eighth century, beginning in the period of Jeroboam II 95. 
Hosea frequently refers to Assyria (5,13; 7,11-12; 8,9-10; 9,3; 10,6; 


67 No real evidence exists that Judah maintained any direct contact with As- 
syria prior to the submission of Ahaz in 734, contra S. DALLEY, “Recent Evidence 
from Assyrian Sources for Judean History from Uzziah to Manasseh”, JSOT 28 
(2004) 387-401, here 389, and J.J.M. ROBERTS, “The Old Testament's Contribution 
to Messianic Expectations", The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and 
Christianity (ed. J. CHARLESWORTH) (Minneapolis, MN 1992) 39-51, republished 
as The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Collected Essays (Winona Lake, IN 2002) 
376-392, here 381-382. It is generally accepted that the Azriyau mentioned in the 
annals of Tiglath-Pileser III in connection with anti-Assyrian activities in the year 
738 BCE (TADMOR, The Inscriptions of Tiglath Pileser III, Annal No 19*) was 
not Azariah-Uzziah of Judah. Initially, Tadmor had proposed such an identification 
(TADMOR, “The Campaigns of Sargon II of Assur", 77-100), but this view was re- 
jected by N. NA'AMAN, “Sennacherib’s ‘Letter to God’ on his Campaign to Judah”, 
BASOR 214 (1974) 25-39. For a discussion of his reasons, see M. CoGAN, The 
Raging Torrent. Historical Inscriptions from Assyria and Babylonia Related to 
Ancient Israel (Jerusalem 2008) 48-49. Cogan and Tadmor (// Kings, 166) suggest 
a different identification for the Azriyau in the inscription. 

68 Andersen and Freedman restrict Hosea's activity to the years 750-740: F.I. 
Andersen — D.N. FREEDMAN, Hosea: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (AB; Garden City, NY 1980) 34-37. Wolff argues that the picture of 
destruction in 2,18-25 reflects the deportations of 733-732: H. WOLFF, Hosea 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1974) 48. Sweeney argues that the book as a whole 
“was written largely in the period following the death of Jeroboam and prior to 
the Assyrian assault in 735-732, in an effort to convince Israel to abandon its al- 
liance with Assyria”: M.A. SWEENEY, The Twelve Prophets (Brit Olam; Col- 
legeville, MN 2000) 3. More recently, many scholars have argued for a post-exilic 
date for Hosea. For references, see J. DAY, “Hosea and the Baal Cult”, Prophecy 
and Prophets in Ancient Israel. Proceedings of the Oxford Old Testament Seminar 
(ed. J. Day) (LHBOTS 531; London 2010) 202-224, who rejects these views: 
“So much that we find in Hosea is inconsistent with a post-exilic origin, but makes 
eminently good sense against a pre-722 BCE background” (p. 202). 
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11,5; 11,11-12; 12,2; 14,3-4), and the phrase melek yareb (from Sarru 
rabbu, at 5,13) is only one of several borrowings from Assyrian impe- 
rial terminology in Hosea 9?. While both Isaiah and Hosea respond to 
the experience and claims of Assyria, the view of Assyria in Hosea dif- 
fers from that in Isaiah 1—39. Hosea's references to Assyria focus 
on Israel's pleas for assistance from Assyria in 5,13, on emissaries to 
Assyria in 8,9, and on vassal tribute to Assyria in 10,6. All of these 
references highlight the centrality of the ambassadors and embassies 
from Israel in Hosea's view of Assyria. In 7,11 and 12,2, he highlights 
the futility of the search for a political patron, as Israel alternately 
and servilely courts Egypt and Assyria. Hosea seems to view Assyria 
primarily through the prism of Israel's search for such a patron, as 
expressed by its embassies. This view seems to have developed out 
of the long-lasting Israelite relationship with Assyria. 

In contrast, the shock of the encounter with Assyrian power stands 
behind many of Isaiah's prophecies (including 5,26-29; 10,5-22; 
10,28 — 12,6; 36-37). This shock is nowhere expressed in Hosea, de- 
spite his many mentions of Assyria. This difference seems to reflect 
the different experiences of Israel and Judah in encountering Assyria. 
Due to frequent diplomatic contact with Assyria from Ahab's time on, 
Israel was familiar with the political vicissitudes of Assyria's waxing 
power and periods of “consolidation” (when growth was not evident 
to the outsider). It therefore saw the rise of Assyria in Tiglath-Pileser's 
time as a challenge to be overcome through intensive diplomatic 
activity, expressed either in submission to Assyria or participation 
in an anti-Assyrian alliance. Judah, however, was relatively far more 
isolated from contact with Assyria prior to the time of Tiglath-Pileser 
III, and was therefore awed and shocked by the encounter with 
Assyrian power in his time. With no prior context of encounters with 
Assyria, Judah could not adequately appreciate the historical pattern 
of increases and decreases in Assyrian power, a pattern which, as it 
happens, recurred in the period following Tiglath-Pileser III (for ex- 
ample, the lessening of Assyrian power between his death and the 
campaign of Sargon II in 720). This shock is expressed in the Isaiah 
passages noted above which seem to acknowledge Assyrian invinci- 
bility. Furthermore, Isaiah deals theologically with the challenge that 


© See further in Shalom M. PAUL, “ow on nun Hosea 8:8-10 and Ancient 
Near Eastern Royal Epithets”, Studies in Bible (ed. S. JAPHET) (Scripta Hieroso- 
lymitana 31; Jerusalem 1986) 199. 
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apparent Assyrian invincibility poses to the doctrine of YHWH’s om- 
nipotence. He addresses directly the Assyrian claims of empire and 
imperial ideology in many of his prophecies. In 7,17 and 8,5-8, 
prophecies which relate to the period of the Syro-Ephramite crisis 
in 738-734, he describes Assyria as having been sent by YHWH ”. Isa 
19,19, with its unique mention of a *monument to the LoRD on the 
border of Egypt", seems to appropriate and attribute to YHWH the stele 
established by Tiglath-Pileser III on the border between Egypt and the 
Land of Israel during his 734 campaign ”!. In Isaiah 10,5-34, which 
seems to date to the period of Sargon, an anti-Assyrian theology is 
articulated, in which motifs which express Assyrian power in the royal 
inscriptions are re-formulated to indicate Assyria’s coming defeat ”. 
This approach reaches its height in the narrative of the events of 
Sennacherib's campaign, which subverts Assyrian expressions of 
power in Isa 37,24-26 ?. Such expressions are subverted to express 
the enduring power of YHWH in Isa 2,5-22, a prophecy which seems 
unrelated to any specific event, but rather a reflection on a series 
of Assyrian campaigns ". But Hosea nowhere engages with the 
challenges that Assyrian imperial ideology poses to “YHwH-alone” 
monotheism. Perhaps Israel's long experience with expressions of 
Assyrian imperial ideology led Israelites, including Hosea’s audience, 
to take such expressions *with a grain of salt", and to view them more 
cynically and critically. 

It is interesting that in contrast to the many studies of Isaiah's in- 
teraction with Assyrian royal inscriptions, only some of which are cited 
above, Hosea's use of phrases taken from Assyrian sources or his re- 
sponses to Assyrian claims of empire have not received great attention 


7 MACHINIST, “Assyria and its Image in the First Isaiah", 728. 

71 Summary Inscription 8, line 18°. For a fuller discussion of this passage, see 
S.Z. ASTER, "Isaiah 19: The Burden of Egypt and Neo-Assyrian Imperial Policy", 
JAOS 135 (2015) 453-470. 

? On the dating of parts of this passage, see J.J.M. ROBERTS, First Isaiah 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis, MN 2015) 166; and on the use of Assyrian material, 
see M. CHAN, “Rhetorical Reversal and Usurpation: Isaiah 10:5-34 and the Use 
of Neo-Assyrian Royal Idiom in the Construction of an Anti-Assyrian Theology", 
JBL 128 (2009) 717-733. 

7 S.Z. ASTER, “What Sennacherib Said and What the Prophet Heard: On the 
Use of Assyrian Sources in the Prophetic Narrative of the Campaign of 701 BCE", 
Shnaton 19 (2009) 105-124 (Hebrew), and in the same narrative, W. GALLAGHER, 
Sennacherib Campaign to Judah, 205-216. 

74 S.Z. ASTER, “The Image of Assyria in Isaiah 2:5-22: The Campaign Motif 
Reversed”, JAOS 127 (2007) 249-278. 
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in scholarship ?. The material in Hosea suggests that Isaiah of Jerusalem 
did not begin the process of formulating a Hebrew prophetic response 
to newly-transmitted Assyrian claims of empire. There are certain in- 
dications that Isaiah uses formulations developed by Hosea in response 
to Assyrian claims of empire "5. If so, he is operating within an intel- 
lectual and literary tradition of prophetic responses to these claims. 

In studying the process of transmitting Assyrian claims of empire 
to Judah’s political elite, we ought not to ignore the probability that 
after 745, the kingdom of Israel played a role in this transmission. 
Discussions among kingdoms of the region, including both Israel and 
Judah, as to how to respond to Assyria’s advances certainly took place 
by 738 BCE, and probably several years earlier. In these discussions, 
officials representing the kingdom of Israel would certainly have 
shared some of their knowledge of Assyrian political ideology and 
military behaviour with other kingdoms, including Judah. 

The recognition that Judah’s political elite was aware of Assyrian 
claims of empire before Judah’s submission to Assyria (which took 
place between 738 and 734) also solves a chronological challenge in 
dating these prophecies. As noted above, parts of Isaiah 7, 8, and 19 
are intended as direct reactions to the events of the years 738-734. 
Since they contain practical political advice, it is therefore most 
reasonable to conclude that certain parts of Isaiah 7-8 and Isaiah 19 
were composed in very close proximity to the relevant events, in other 
words, in or immediately after 734. This creates a chronological 
challenge, since it is surprising to find such reactions so early in what 
we often consider to be the period of Judean contact with Assyria. 

We might formulate this challenge as a question: How quickly 
could the complex system of Assyrian royal ideology, and the motifs 
used by Assyrians to express it, have been assimilated by the Judean 
court and elite (a social group that seems to have included Isaiah), 
considered, and then re-formulated into the sophisticated verbal 
attacks on Assyria we find in prophetic literature ? Both the author 


7 Similar questions may be asked about the book of Amos, much of which is 
also seen as the product of the Northern Kingdom in the eighth century. 

76 One such phrase is the use of rp’ to mean “pardon” in Hos 7,1; 11,3; 14,5, 
and Isa 6,10; 19,22. This usage, to which Abraham Jacob Berkovitz and I are de- 
voting a separate study, seems based on Akkadian bullutu, which means “pardon” 
in several Assyrian royal inscriptions. 

7 While it would not take long for a single author to learn about such claims 
and to subvert them in new rhetoric, such rhetoric would only be effective if the 
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and the audience would need to recognize the subverted Assyrian 
motifs in these attacks for the attacks to be effective. If we posit 
that Judeans became aware of Assyrian motifs only around 734, the 
rather short time period in which these verbal attacks seem to have 
developed is very surprising. If we acknowledge the role of early 
eighth-century Samarian embassies to Assyria in disseminating Assyrian 
royal ideology in the land of Israel, and if we recognize the role of 
ongoing diplomatic contacts between Judah and Israel (which presum- 
ably became more intensive after Assyria reached northern Syria 
in 743), then we are better able to explain how Assyrian royal ideology 
would have been conveyed to Judah before 734. 
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Summary 


This article shows that the Kingdom of Israel sent ambassadors on an annual 
basis to the Assyrian empire during much of the reign of Jeroboam II, and it 
explores the implications of these contacts for the interpretation of Isaiah 1-39 
and Hosea. These diplomatic contacts are based on points Fales has raised regard- 
ing Nimrud Wine List 4 (ND 6212), whose importance for biblical studies has 
hitherto not been recognized. The recipients of the wine rations in this list are 
to be identified as ambassadors of weaker kingdoms, among them Samaria, 
who visited Assyria to pay tribute. 


prophet's audience also knew about Assyrian claims to empire. Although the 
prophet's audience consisted primarily ofthe Jerusalem elite, it is difficult to imagine 
that the complex nature of Assyrian claims of empire would have been assimilated 
by this elite in the course of a year or less. 


Canonicity and Gender Roles: Tobit and Judith as Test Cases 


Many Jews and Christians read the books of Judith and Tobit in 
antiquity, and members of both groups afforded them a high status in 
their communities. Both texts were read by Greek-speaking Jews as 
part of the LXX, copies of Tobit were preserved by the Jews at Qumran 
in both Hebrew and Aramaic, and many Christians included these 
books in their Old Testament !. The rabbis, however, seemed less 
enthusiastic about these books and chose to omit them from the Jewish 
canon. They offered no rationale for their decision, but a careful reading 
of the Talmud and other early rabbinic literature suggests that gender 
was a key factor ?. 

In this article, I will re-examine the scholarly consensus regarding 
the criteria the rabbis used to determine if a text should be deemed 
canonical or not. I will begin with a summary of the criteria identified 
by scholars as most important, followed by an analysis of their appli- 
cability to the books of Judith and Tobit. After showing how these cri- 
teria fail to account for the exclusion of these two books, I will turn to 
the question of patriarchy and gender roles in the rabbinic corpus. In 
the final two sections of the article, I will read the books of Judith and 
Tobit in light of the rabbis’ androcentrism, demonstrating how the vi- 
olation of patriarchal norms in these books — especially by the figures 
of Anna and Judith — was the primary obstacle to their canonicity. 


' For the use of both books among early Christians, see C. MOORE, Judith 
(AB 40; Garden City, NY 1985) 88-90; ID., Tobit (AB 40A; Garden City, NY 
1996) 52-53. 

? A few scholars have hinted that gender may have played a role in the can- 
onization process, at least for Judith. See, for example, C. MOORE, “Why Wasn't 
the Book of Judith Included in the Hebrew Bible?" No One Spoke Ill of Her. 
Essays on Judith (ed. J. VANDERKAM) (Early Judaism and Its Literature Series; 
Atlanta, GA 1992) 61-72, here 65; T. CRAVEN, Artistry and Faith in the Book of 
Judith (SBLDS 70; Chico, CA 1983) 117-118. No one has developed this thesis 
fully, however. The closest is T. ILAN, “Canonization and Gender in Qumran: 
4Q179, 4Q184, 2018 and 11 QPsalms", Dead Sea Scrolls and Contemporary Cul- 
ture. Proceedings of the International Conference held at the Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem (July 6-8, 2008) (eds. A. ROITMAN — L. ScHIFFMAN — S. TZOREF) (Leiden 
— Boston, MA 2011) 513-545, who argues that concerns about gender influenced 
the Masoretic scribes in their decisions about which form ofa given text to include 
in the Tanak. 
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I. Criteria for Canonicity 


Despite numerous studies on the subject, the precise details of the 
canonization of the Hebrew Bible remain elusive. No official record 
of the process survives from antiquity, and “one searches in vain 
through the talmudic and midrashic literatures for a systematic ac- 
count of the formation and closing of the biblical canon” 3. The so- 
called “Council of Jamnia” in 90 CE was thought to have set the limits 
of the Jewish canon, but scholars now recognize that this event was 
merely a rabbinic discussion of disputed books rather than an official 
gathering whose decisions were binding on all Jews *. A first-century 
date for the finalization of the canon is unlikely given that both the 
Jerusalem (ca. 400 cE) and Babylonian (ca. 600 cE) Talmuds evince 
ongoing debates among the rabbis about particular books. Nonetheless 
the basic contours of the canon were probably coming into place dur- 
ing the Mishnaic period (ended 220 ce). Josephus (Ag. Ap. 1,39-41) 
and B. Bat. 14b both list the books that Jews today deem canonical, 
and other contemporaneous texts attest to a canon of the same size, 
possibly with the same books (e.g. 4 Ezra 14,22-48; Jub. 2,23-24). 

The rabbis clearly wrangled over a number of texts in the first 
centuries of the Common Era, but they rarely indicate the reasons for 
the disagreement. Passages from the Talmud typically identify the text(s) 
in question — usually Esther, Qoheleth, Song of Songs, or Sirach — 
and the positions of various rabbis regarding the books but say little 
otherwise °. Modern scholars have pored over these tractates and carefully 
searched for common traits among the disputed books as well as other 
relevant texts from the Second Temple Period (e.g. Jubilees, 1 Enoch). 
The resulting consensus is that the following factors were operative in 
allowing or denying books entry into the Jewish canon: dating, language, 
appeal for Jewish readers in their ancient cultural milieu, and theological 
consistency with already established texts. I will consider each ofthese 
in turn, beginning with the latter two since they carry the most weight. 

In order for a text to merit an authoritative status in the Jewish 
community, it must address the people in their own context. More 
specifically, it must aid the community “in its own self-definition” and 


? S. LEMAN, The Canonization of Hebrew Scripture. The Talmudic and 
Midrashic Evidence (Hamden, CT 1976) 51. 

^ See J. LEWIS, “Jamnia Revisited”, The Canon Debate (eds. L.M. MCDONALD 
— J. SANDERS) (Peabody, MA 2002) 146-162; A. SUNDBERG, Jr., “The Protestant 
Old Testament Canon: Should It Be Re-examined?” CBO 28 (1966) 194-203. 

> See, for example, Yad. 73a (3,5); Yoma 29a; t. Yad. 2,13. 
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“offer guidelines for living" 5. In other words, a scriptural text must 
direct its audience toward an authentically Jewish lifestyle and enable 
them to remain true to that identity. Moreover, it must have enduring 
appeal by speaking not only to the present generation but to subse- 
quent ones as well, having applicability to multiple contexts. Israel’s 
core beliefs and values must be reiterated in every age and be relevant 
to any situation in which Jewish people find themselves. As James 
Sanders puts it, a scriptural text must be “adaptable”, constantly pro- 
viding “relevance to the ongoing life of the community that passes it 
on from generation to generation” 7. 

Canonical texts must also be rooted in the past, showing continuity 
with Israel's theological tradition. A scriptural text should not contradict 
the teachings of texts already considered authoritative but must be 
consistent with them, especially if those teachings stem from the Torah. 
Several ofthe disputed books struggled to meet this criterion. According 
to Sabb. 13b, at least one scholar wanted to remove the Book of Ezekiel 
since “its words contradicted the Torah” *. The tractate never specifies 
which section(s) of Ezekiel presented a problem, but any tension in this 
regard made a text suspect. Canonical texts must also be internally con- 
sistent. According to Sabb. 30b, several rabbis debated over the Book 
of Qoheleth since “its words are self-contradictory". 

Some of the disputed books were not considered theological at all, 
and two of the most commonly discussed texts, Esther and Song of 
Songs, never mention God. The latter was also viewed by some as a 


€ L.M. McDONALD, The Biblical Canon. Its Origin, Transmission, and Au- 
thority (Peaboby, MA ?2007) 64. See also G. BURNS, “Canon and Power in the 
Hebrew Scriptures", Canons (ed. R. voN HALLBERG) (Chicago, IL 1984) 65-84, 
who defines this same criterion as “power”. 

7 J. SANDERS, “The Issue of Closure in the Canonical Process”, The Canon 
Debate, 252-263, here 256. 

8 All quotations from the Talmud and Genesis Rabbah are taken from the Son- 
cino editions. The Talmud frequently speaks about books being “removed” (133), 
as here in Sabb.13b. Some scholars debate whether the term refers to removing a 
book from the canon or merely storing away sacred texts because they are unfit 
for popular use. A similar dispute has arisen regarding the phrase “defile the 
hands”, which the rabbis often use when discussing canonicity. The consensus 
view has been that “defiling the hands” implies sacredness (and thus canonicity), 
but some scholars contend that the phrase merely refers to any text containing the 
divine name yet not authoritative for the community. It is not possible to resolve 
the debate about either term here, but most scholars regard a “removed” book 
as one omitted from the canon and a book that “defiles the hands” as sacred. See 
further LEWIS, “Jamnia Revisited", 157. 
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secular songbook since it was frequently sung at banquets and not 
afforded the dignity befitting a biblical text (Sanh. 101a). The charge 
of secularity was sometimes levelled against parts of the wisdom 
literature as well. According to ‘Abot R. Nat. 1,4, each of the books 
traditionally attributed to Solomon (Proverbs, Qoheleth, and Song of 
Songs) should be removed since they “merely contained aphorisms 
and were not part of the [holy] writings”. A similar sentiment was ex- 
pressed by £. Yad. 2,14 regarding Qoheleth, which only contains 
“Solomon’s wisdom” rather than divine counsel. 

Texts can only qualify as canonical, therefore, if they are 
demonstrably theological and if their theology is sound. The book in 
question must present divine revelation as opposed to merely human 
cogitation, and it must be internally coherent as well as consistent with 
earlier texts revered as sacred by the Jewish community. Along with the 
criterion of “adaptability” described above, theological consistency is 
one of the driving factors in rabbinic debates over the Jewish canon, 
but the weight of this criterion should not be exaggerated. After all, the 
non-disputed texts reveal much theological diversity among themselves, 
forming “a literary and conceptual framework of written scriptures in 
which mercy and sacrifice, promise and fulfillment, grace and 
responsibility are all allowed to retain the integrity of their individual 
witness — not harmonized” ?. Job and Deuteronomy, for example, offer 
very different views on the doctrine of retribution, and theological 
tensions exist even within the Pentateuch, as seen in the Deuteronomic 
revision of earlier laws from Exodus. Theological consistency is certainly 
important but not a sine qua non for a book to be admitted into the canon. 

Other factors were involved in determining canonicity but are less 
significant. Numerous scholars have pointed to the dating of texts as a 
reason for exclusion !°. Some rabbinic and early Jewish sources claim 


? S. CHAPMAN, The Law and the Prophets. A Study in Old Testament Canon 
Formation (FAT 27; Tübingen 2000) 284. 

'0 E.g. J.N. LIGHTSTONE, “The Rabbis’ Bible: The Canon of the Hebrew Bible 
and the Early Rabbinic Guild", The Canon Debate, 163-184, here 184; L.M. Mc- 
DONALD, Forgotten Scriptures. The Selection and Rejection of Early Religious 
Writings (Louisville, KY 2009) 78; S. ZEITLIN, “An Historical Study of the Can- 
onization of the Hebrew Scriptures", The Canon and Masorah of the Hebrew 
Bible. An Introductory Reader (ed. S.Z. LEIMAN) (New York 1974) 145; S.Z. 
LEIMAN, "Inspiration and Canonicity: Reflections on the Formation of the Biblical 
Canon”, Jewish and Christian Self-Definition (ed. E. SANDERS) (Philadelphia, 
PA 1980-1983) II, 56-63, here 61; MOORE, “Why Wasn't the Book of Judith 
Included?", 65. 
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that the age of prophecy ceased with Ezra in the fifth century, suggest- 
ing that divine revelation had now come to a close. According to Jose- 
phus, the prophetic period lasted “from the death of Moses until 
Artaxerxes, king of the Persians after Xerxes” !!, and the thirteen 
prophetic books of the Jewish canon all fall within this range. The 
Tosefta seems to rule out Sirach for this very reason, rejecting it 
as non-canonical along with “all other books written from then on” 
(t. Yad. 2,13). Ezra enjoys great esteem throughout rabbinic literature, 
receiving a status comparable to that of Moses. The revelatory period 
begun by Moses was brought to a close with Ezra who restored the old 
covenant and brought the people back to Israel and its Law. Ezra is 
sometimes dubbed “Moses, our rabbi", and his stature as a defining 
figure for biblical prophecy is best illustrated in 4 Ezra, where “over 
a period of forty days, God ‘re-reveals’ to Ezra the twenty-four books 
of Scripture” |”. 

Many of the books debated in the Talmud were composed after the 
time of Ezra (e.g. Esther, Sirach), as were all of the deuterocanonical 
books. However, it does not appear that this belief in a fifth-century 
cessation of prophecy was universal. The second-century book of 1 
Maccabees acknowledges that no prophet exists in its own day, but 
two passages indicate an expectation that a prophet would come in the 
future to instruct the people regarding cultic matters and governance 
(1 Macc 4,46; 14,41). Another second-century book, Sirach, was very 
popular among many rabbis and cited as if authoritative P, and the 
rabbis’ acceptance of the Book of Daniel, without any objection in the 
Talmudic literature, makes little sense in light of this criterion, having 
been completed in the second century BCE as well. The rabbinic em- 
phasis on Ezra and the occasional reference to time of composition in- 
dicate that the late dating of texts (1.e. after the Persian period) posed 
a problem for canonicity, but that it was not a deciding factor. 

Another commonly cited factor in omitting books from the Jewish 
canon is the language of the text. By the time of the rabbis, Jews had 
grown accustomed to speaking and writing in the languages of their 


!! Ag. Ap. 1,38; 1,40. All translations of Josephus’ works are from the editions 
by S. Mason Flavius Josephus: Translation and Commentary (Leiden — Boston, 
MA 2000-2014). Artaxerxes I reigned 464-424 BCE. 

12 LIGHTSTONE, “The Rabbis’ Bible”, 174. See 4 Ezra 14. 

B E.g. Hag. 13a; Yebam. 63b; B. Qam. 92b. Altogether the rabbis cite Sirach 
over eighty times. See P. SKEHAN — A.A. DILELLA, The Wisdom of Ben Sira (AB 
39; New York 1987) 20. 
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foreign oppressors, and they even translated their sacred texts into 
Aramaic and Greek. Nonetheless, Hebrew still held pride of place as 
the native Jewish tongue, and several rabbinic tractates express un- 
easiness about reading scriptures written in another language. Accord- 
ing to Yad. 74a (4,5), any text originally composed in Hebrew but 
translated into Aramaic ceased to render the hands unclean, i.e., ceased 
to be considered sacred. Meg. 9a similarly warns against the dangers 
of reading a scriptural text in Greek, implying that the Septuagint 
translation was a unique case in that it was undertaken only at the in- 
stigation of King Ptolemy of Egypt. According to Rabbi Judah, “When 
our teachers permitted Greek, they permitted it only for a scroll of the 
Torah" ^. However, the same passage acknowledges that the Aramaic 
portions of Ezra and Daniel are to be regarded as sacred, and that 
translating them into Hebrew would actually render them profane. 
Moreover, Sabb. 115a avers that scriptures “written in any language” 
must be considered sacred, and so it seems that the rabbis were not 
united on the criterion of language. As with the question of dating, the 
language of a text could pose a challenge for its canonicity, but this 
would not necessarily preclude its inclusion in the Jewish canon. 

A careful reading of the Talmud and rabbinic literature suggests 
that these four criteria played some role in the formation of the early 
Jewish canon, even if modern scholars have exaggerated their impor- 
tance. When applied to the books of Judith and Tobit, one can see how 
the rabbis would have been hesitant to regard these books as sacred 
scripture, yet, by themselves, these factors could hardly have justified 
their exclusion. As shown above, the criteria for dating and language 
are somewhat tenuous measures and not sufficient to rule out a disputed 
text. Even though Judith and Tobit were likely composed in the third 
and second centuries BCE respectively P, the Book of Daniel also falls 
within this timeframe, as does Sirach, which continued to be held 
in high regard by many rabbis well into the early medieval period. 
As for linguistic hurdles, both Judith and Tobit were preserved for cen- 
turies in Greek through their inclusion in the Septuagint, and most 


4 See also Gen. Rab. 36,8 and Deut. Rab. 1,1. 

'S On the dating of Judith, see OTZEN, Tobit and Judith, 132-135; D.L. GERA, 
Judith (Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature; Berlin — Boston, MA 2014) 34- 
44. For Tobit, see J. FITZMYER, Tobit (Commentaries on Early Jewish Literature; 
Berlin - New York 2003) 51-52. On a potential second-century date for Tobit, see 
G. TOLONI, Z Originale del libro del Tobia. Studio filologico-linguistico (Madrid 
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Christians read these texts in Greek. However, the discovery of five He- 
brew and Aramaic fragments of the book of Tobit among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls confirmed that the book was composed in a Semitic language, 
probably Aramaic '°. A Semitic Vorlage might underlie LXX Judith 
as well, though current scholarship seems to favor a Greek original |’. 
The two books fare even better when measured against the criteria 
of adaptability and theological consistency. Jews of the Second Tem- 
ple Period would easily find these books theologically useful and rel- 
evant to their current situation. In keeping with the literature of the 
time, God, while never appearing or intervening directly in either story, 
is actually mentioned dozens of times in each book, operating behind 
the scenes to deliver the people from an Assyrian threat and to insure 
their survival either in their homeland (Judith) or the Diaspora (Tobit). 
These books also address many pressing concerns for communities 
struggling to maintain their Jewish faith and culture in the midst of 
Gentile hegemony. As foreign domination and amalgamation to other 
cultures threaten the existence of Judaism both at home and abroad, 
Judith and Tobit remind their audiences of the fundamental beliefs and 
values that have held them together for centuries, employing the genre 
of didactic novel to do so !8. Both books encourage the persecuted 
faithful to hold fast to their ancient traditions, and both reiterate key 
theological emphases found in earlier biblical literature, such as 
prayer, theodicy, probationary suffering, the enduring validity of the 
Torah, divine providence, endogamy, adherence to the dietary laws, 
the centralization of the cult in Jerusalem, and the restoration of the 


16 Nearly all scholars agree that Tobit was originally composed in a Semitic 
tongue, and most opt for Aramaic. For a survey of the scholarship, see FITZMYER, 
Tobit, 21-22, nn. 72-73, and B. Eco, Buch Tobit (JSHRZ 2/6; Gütersloh 1999) 
876-877, n. 11. For a more detailed analysis of the arguments in favor of an Ara- 
maic Vorlage, see MOORE, Tobit, 34-39; M. HALLERMAYER, Text und Überlieferung 
des Buches Tobit (DCL.St 3; New York — Berlin 2007) 175-179. 

17 See J. CORLEY, “Septuagintalisms, Semitic Interference, and the Original 
Language of the Book of Judith", Studies in the Greek Bible. Essays in Honor of 
Francis T. Gignac (eds. J. CORLEY — V. SKEMP) (CBQMS 44; Washington, DC 
2008) 65-96; B. SCHMITZ — H. ENGEL, Judit (HThKAT; Freiburg im Breisgau 
2014) 40-43. 

18 FITZMYER, Tobit, 31; EGO, Buch Tobit, 884; L. WILLS, The Jewish Novel in 
the Ancient World (Ithaca, NY 1995) 88-92; G.W.E. NICKELSBURG, Jewish Litera- 
ture between the Bible and the Mishnah. A Historical and Literary Introduction 
(Minneapolis, MN ?2005) 34, 101; P. DAVIES, “Didactic Stories,” Justification and 
Variegated Nomism. Vol 1: The Complexities of Second Temple Judaism (eds. D.A. 
CARSON — P. O’BRIEN - M. SEIFRID) (Tübingen — Grand Rapids, MA 2001) 99-133. 
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nation after exile. In highlighting these themes, Judith and Tobit also 
hark back to cherished texts from Israel’s past, both explicitly and 
allusively. Judith cites or alludes to the Pentateuch multiple times (e.g. 
Jdt 9,2 recalling the rape of Dinah in Genesis 34, or Jdt 15,14 — 16,17 
drawing on the song of Miriam from Exod 15,20-21), and Tobit does 
the same with the prophetic corpus (e.g. Tob 2,6 quoting Amos 8,10, 
or Tob 14,4 referring to the prophecy of Nahum) !°. These books do 
not promote new theological outlooks or conventions but remain 
deeply rooted in what God has already revealed to Israel. 
Nevertheless, a few minor details in these books may have posed a 
problem for the rabbis theologically, even if none would justify the ex- 
clusion of these texts from the canon. Some scholars draw attention to 
the conversion of Achior in the Book of Judith as an impediment to its 
canonicity. Achior is an Ammonite, whom Deut 23,4 prohibits from en- 
tering the Israelite community, and the Jews of Bethulia also deviate 
from protocol by neglecting to baptize Achior by immersion and 
to offer a sacrifice at the temple on his behalf ?. This procedure was 
supposedly practiced in rabbinic Judaism beginning in the second cen- 
tury CE, but as Moore points out, "there are no second temple texts at- 
testing to immersion and sacrifice as required rituals of conversion" ?!. 
Achior's ethnicity should not be an obstacle either, for the Moabite 
Ruth is one of Israel's celebrated heroes, and she converted to Judaism 
with no difficulty and with no ritualized ceremony, even though the 
same Deuteronomic text bars Moabites from joining the community ”. 
Regarding the Book of Tobit, some scholars call attention to the 
marriage contract of Tobiah and Sarah in chap. 7. According to Orlin- 
sky and Zeitlin, the kethubah should be drawn up by the groom rather 
than the father-in-law, but the Book of Tobit shows the reverse. Raguel 
writes the document instead of Tobiah, which reflects Jewish practice 
prior to the first century BCE. At that time, Simon ben Shetah revised 
several marital customs in order to grant greater legal protection for 


1 For a fuller list of intertextual parallels, see on Judith: A. DUBARLE, Judith. 
Formes et sens des diverses traditions. I. Études (AnBib 24A; Rome 1966) 137- 
164. On Tobit, see the many essays in Intertextual Studies in Ben Sira and Tobit. 
Essays in Honor of Alexander A. Di Lella, O.F.M. (eds. J. CORLEY — V. SKEMP) 
(CBQMS 38; Washington, DC 2005). 

2° H. ORLINSKY, “Canonization of the Bible and the Exclusion of the Apo- 
crypha", Essays in Biblical Culture and Bible Translation (New York 1974) 281; 
S. COHEN, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Louisville, KY ?2006) 44. 
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the bride, including the drafting of marriage contracts by the husband- 
to-be rather than her father ?. However, to insist that a second-century 
work reflects a first-century practice is anachronistic #, and to dismiss 
an otherwise theologically sound book on a technicality seems foolish. 
Furthermore, Orlinsky and Zeitlin both cite Sabb.14b in support of 
their claims, but the same tractate shows a division among the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel on marital customs (Sabb. 20b). Again, this 
aspect of the story may have bothered some rabbis, but it would not 
have warranted its exclusion from the canon. 

If anything, the theological tenor of the books of Judith and Tobit 
is strong, especially in comparison to Esther *°. Both have a more pro- 
nounced religious focus than Esther or Song of Songs, and apart from 
the very minor items listed above, none threatens the theological 
status quo. By contrast, Esther tacitly condones intermarriage with 
Gentiles, which is repeatedly denounced in post-exilic literature (e.g. 
Ezra 9-10; Neh 13,23-30), although this aspect of the story is never 
discussed by the rabbis. Admittedly, Judith pushes the boundaries 
of Israel's cultural norms, but the narrative is careful to show that 
Judith neither marries Holofernes nor engages in sexual intercourse 
with him. Tobit dutifully reiterates the Pentateuchal prohibition 
against exogamy (e.g. Tob 1,9; 4,12-13), yet somehow Tobit and 
Judith were denied admittance into the canon while Esther was 
allowed in. Curiously, rabbinic debates over Esther seem more 
concerned about adding yet another feast to the calendar (Purim) than 
the potential scandal caused by exogamous marriage. Even though the- 
ological consistency was very important to the rabbis when evaluating 
disputed texts, it was not their driving concern. 


II. Rabbinic Views on Women 


The criteria identified by modern scholars are useful for recon- 
structing the canonization process in antiquity but fail to paint the en- 
tire picture. A fuller portrait would include an examination of rabbinic 
attitudes toward women and their proper role in society, for many of 


?3 So ORLINSKY, “The Canonization of the Bible", 284; S. ZEITLIN, The Rise 
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the excluded and debated texts subvert patriarchal norms. As will be 
discussed below, the indomitable figures of Anna and Judith present 
the greatest hurdle for the inclusion of Judith and Tobit into the Jewish 
canon. Even though the rabbis never explicitly broach the subject 
of gender in their discussions of sacred texts, it was foremost on their 
minds, for strewn throughout the Talmud and other rabbinic works 
are patriarchal statements designed to keep women in their place. 

Many times and over numerous texts, the rabbis betray a deep an- 
drocentric bias and a pervasive desire to uphold gender norms, and 
their patriarchal agenda is so overt that they even devote one of the six 
orders of the Talmud to regulating women's affairs *°. Their remarks 
vacillate between mildly patriarchal to unabashedly chauvinistic. One 
of the most severe attacks appears in Sabb. 152a, which admonishes 
its male readers: “A woman [is] a pitcher full of filth and her mouth 
[is] full of blood”. The same tractate also warns that women are not 
reliable (Sabb. 33b), and Genesis Rabbah denigrates women as 
greedy, jealous, lazy, envious, eavesdroppers, and gadabouts (18,2; 
45,5). For this reason, the birth of a son brings great joy to a man, but 
the birth of a daughter causes only distress (Nid. 31b; Oidd. 82b). 

Other early Jewish literature from the rabbinic period is less stri- 
dent in tone but nonetheless patriarchal. According to Josephus, “A 
woman, [the Law] says, is inferior to a man in all respects. So, let her 
obey [...] for God has given power to the man" ?’. This patriarchal 
prejudice applies especially to matters of governance and worship. 
Commenting on Deuteronomy’s description of the ideal king, Sifre 
Deuteronomy 157 declares: “A male may be appointed leader of the 
community but not a woman", for Deut 17,14-20 specifies that a king 
act as sovereign, not a queen. Other texts indicate the ways in which 
male leaders sought to circumscribe women in both synagogue and 
temple. Women and men were segregated by sex in both places, 
and the former were not permitted to read publicly from the Torah, nor 
did their presence at a synagogue count toward the quorum (minyan) 
necessary to hold a Sabbath service ?*. 

To be sure, the Talmud contains some praiseworthy remarks about 
women, but they laud women who properly conform. As Swindler 


26 The third in the order of the Babylonian Talmud is Nashim (“Women”), 
comprising the tractates Yevamot, Ketubbot, Nedarim, Nazir, Sotah, Gittin, and 
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observes, “almost all the positive things said about women by the rabbis 
are not about women as such, but rather about women as they are re- 
lated to men, namely as wives" ??. Some of the kindest statements 
about women include: *The world is darkened for him whose wife 
has died in his days” (Sanh. 22a); and, “One must always observe the 
honour due to his wife, because blessings rest on a man's home only 
on account of his wife" (B. Mes. 59a). Such comments temper the 
more chauvinistic comments found elsewhere, but they still reflect a 
mindset that is incapable of viewing women outside traditional mores. 
The rabbis can only see women as “objects of male agency rather than 
as subjects of their own lives” *°, and their attempts to compliment 
women or express concern for their wellbeing simply reinforce these 
biases. The same passage from Baba Mesi‘a, for instance, implores a 
man to “always be heedful of wronging his wife, for since her tears 
are frequent she is quickly hurt". 

These delicate wives need their husband's sympathy, but more im- 
portantly they need to adhere to the roles their husbands allot to them. 
A woman enters her marriage “unformed”, and she receives the proper 
molding from her husband, “who transforms her [into] a [useful] 
vessel" (Sanh. 22b). After her wedding she leaves the domain of her 
father and comes under the domain of her husband (Ketub. 48a-b), and 
her duties are carefully spelled out in the same tractate: “The follow- 
ing are the kinds of work which a woman must perform for her hus- 
band: grinding corn, baking, washing clothes, suckling her child, mak- 
ing his bed, and working in wool" (Ketub. 59b). Gen. Rab. 8,12 seeks 
to curtail a woman's movements even further by confining her to the 
home: a man “must master his wife, that she not go out into the market 
place, for every woman who goes out into the market place will even- 
tually come to grief". A woman must defer to her husband's authority 
in all things and serve him as a "supportive, resourceful and self-sac- 
rificing wife" *'. Advice and instruction flow in only one direction 
within the marital relationship, and “he who follows his wife's counsel 
will descend into Gehenna" (B. Mes. 59a). If a woman transgresses 
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these bounds and fails to be molded into the wife she ought to be, 
then her husband has no other choice but to sever the relationship. 
A bad wife is a "plague", and the only remedy is to “give her a letter 
of divorce and be healed of his plague" (Yebam. 63b). In fact, it is a 
“meritorious act" to divorce an unfit wife (Yebam. 63b). 

The rabbis were aware that not all biblical women conformed to 
this submissive, domesticated lifestyle, and they made sure to malign 
those who did not. Women are too frail to succeed on the battlefield, 
and so Jael's defeat of the Canaanite general Sisera must have been 
the result of the former's licentiousness. The rabbis aggrandize the 
original tale from Judges 4 by “noting that [Jael] was unusually beau- 
tiful and that even her voice aroused desire (Megillah 15a); and they 
increase the erotic element by noting that Sisera had sexual relations 
with her seven times on the day that he fled from battle (Yevamot 
103a, Nazir 23b), and that she gave Sisera to drink from the milk of 
her breasts (Niddah 55b)" *. 

Jael's counterpart Deborah also receives poor treatment from the 
rabbis, who take great pains to bring her under the umbrella of patri- 
archy. Judges 4,4 says she is the wife of Lappidoth but says little more 
about her family life, yet the rabbis speculate at some length about 
“what sort of person her husband was — a typical preoccupation of 
rabbinic interpretation. They seem to be puzzled by the possibility that 
a man might be secondary in importance or stature to his wife” 3. The 
rabbis also focus on another minor detail in the narrative by highlight- 
ing the public space Deborah chose to hear cases brought before her. 
Meg. 14a implies her chief concern was "privacy", meaning that she 
wanted to be viewed as sexually chaste and therefore “judged out- 
doors beneath the shade of a palm tree to avoid being secluded indoors 
with men" **. Josephus, meanwhile, turns his attention to a more sig- 
nificant aspect of the story by altering the dialogue between Deborah 
and the Israelite commander Barak. When he insists that Deborah ac- 
company him in battle, she responds, “Thou resignest to a woman a 
rank that God has bestowed on thee” 35, thus emphasizing that Barak 


? L. FELDMAN, Studies in Josephus’ Rewritten Bible (Supplements to the 
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has shirked his responsibility as a man and that Deborah’s behavior is 
an anomaly in the divine order of things. 

Other passages are more openly hostile toward women who wield 
power and influence. Meg. 14b decries Deborah’s actions as arrogant: 
“Haughtiness does not befit women. There were two haughty women, 
and their names are hateful, one being called a hornet [the etymological 
meaning of Deborah], and the other a weasel”. Deborah’s haughtiness 
is evidenced by her summoning Barak to stand before her rather 
than showing the proper deference by going to appear before him. 
The “weasel” is the prophetess Huldah, who oversteps her bounds 
in 2 Kings 22 by prophesying for Josiah even though the prophetic 
ministry is reserved for men. The rabbis surmised that Jeremiah must 
have been active at the same time, and the only reason Huldah was 
able to usurp this power was because Jeremiah was traveling abroad 
trying to win back the ten northern tribes or because Jeremiah permit- 
ted her to deliver an oracle since she was his kinswoman (Meg. 14b). 

In sum, the rabbis recognized the importance of women in Jewish 
society but only insofar as they were reined in by their husbands. Women 
are too emotional, delicate, and licentious to be entrusted with positions 
of power and influence, and consequently only men may operate in the 
realms of politics, war, and prophecy. Even within the home a woman’s 
power is curbed severely, and she is expected to be subservient to the 
man who exercises dominion over her and properly shapes her. If she 
disturbs this balance of power, she must be dismissed from the home, 
thereby forfeiting the protection she enjoys as a wife. Androcentric 
sentiments such as these permeate the Talmud, which the rabbis used 
to properly shape ancient Jews, and they affected how the rabbis handled 
Israel’s sacred scriptures as well. Female characters from the biblical 
tradition who did not conform to their understanding of the exemplary 
wife had to be discredited, and texts being considered for entry into 
the canon could not contravene these gender norms. 


III. The Case of Judith 


More than any other text from the Second Temple period, the Book 
of Judith poses a formidable threat to patriarchy. Its female protagonist 
“looms larger than life", representing “perhaps the strongest Hebrew 
hero in all of biblical literature” 3°. Judith’s initial characterization 
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shows her to be the kind of self-sacrificing, dutiful wife the rabbis ex- 
tol in the Talmud. She marries a man named Manasseh from her own 
tribe and clan, and after his death she mourns him for more than three 
years (Jdt 8,2-6). She fears God, and none of the townspeople have a 
bad word to say about her (8,8). Yet even in this introductory vignette, 
the narrator hints that Judith is no ordinary woman. Unlike other fe- 
male characters in the Hebrew Bible, Judith receives her own genea- 
logy, whereas her husband Manasseh does not (8,1-2). Moreover, the 
narrator amplifies this role reversal by “explicitly mention[ing] that 
Manasseh belonged to her tribe and her family” #7. She also manages 
her estate without any male supervision, taking care of the wealth, 
livestock, and servants her husband bequeathed to her (8,8). 

Judith’s independence and apparent disdain for gender stereotypes 
increase as the narrative unfolds. In the next scene, Judith learns of 
the Assyrian siege of Bethulia and quickly moves to action. The town 
elders rashly decide to surrender if God does not intervene in five days, 
and Judith responds in the same manner as Deborah did with Barak, 
summoning the male leaders to stand before her, rather than showing 
them the proper honor by appearing before them. When they arrive, she 
does not ask for their thoughts on the matter or give them an opportunity 
to speak but lambastes them over the course of seventeen verses for putting 
God to the test (8,11-27). Uzziah, chief among the elders, had presumed 
to understand the workings of the Lord, and Judith “must correct his naive 
theology” **. After his chastisement, Uzziah acknowledges Judith’s 
wisdom by admitting: “All that you have said you have spoken truthfully, 
and no one can deny your words" (Jdt 8,28). Her spirited defense 
of God's justice dominates the chapter, revealing her metamorphosis 
from reclusive widow to civic leader, and she displays great acumen 
before the counsel as an orator, “theologian, and hermeneut" 3. 

Judith's bold speech demonstrates she is not a pliable, docile 
woman whom men can shape into a proper vessel. To the contrary, she 
is the one who possesses expertise in orthopraxy and military strategy, 
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and the elders should be consulting her on how to thwart the incursive 
Assyrian army. Indeed, Judith has already resolved what she intends 
to do about the advancing enemy, and she refuses to inform the male 
leaders of her plan. She insists that they stay put while she quells the 
Assyrian threat, again denying the elders an opportunity for input (Jdt 
8,34). After praying to the Lord and beautifying herself to entice the 
Assyrian soldiers, Judith disembarks for the enemy camp with her 
maidservant, leaving the men of Bethulia to continue cowering behind 
the city walls in fear. Relegated to a position of subordination and pas- 
sivity, the male rulers can only wish her success on her expedition, 
waiting to hear about her exploits after she returns home. Judith 
brazenly disregards Deuteronomy’s prescriptions for a male sovereign 
and becomes the de facto ruler of her community, taking matters into 
her own hands and engaging Israel’s enemy herself. 

Once inside the Assyrian camp, Judith dupes every soldier she 
meets and beheads their general in the middle of the night, returning 
to Bethulia the following morning with his severed head. Upon her re- 
turn home, she re-emerges as supreme governess of her people, assum- 
ing control of Israel’s army and instructing them on how to defeat their 
foes (13,1 — 14:4). The (presumably) male soldiers do not flinch at 
the charge given them by their new female commander but rout the 
Assyrians under her direction. Resolute and resourceful, Judith needs 
no man to take care of her household or to protect her in times of 
distress. Instead, she provides that protection for others, including 
the men. She needs no guidance, either, but tells the men how to act. 

At the end of the tale, the Bethulian people celebrate Judith’s 
courageous deed, and she takes a leadership role yet again by organ- 
izing the procession and singing a song of praise to God (15,12 — 
16,20). Her fame spreads throughout the land, and numerous suitors 
seek her hand in marriage, but Judith shows no interest in a traditional 
lifestyle. Her distribution of property to other relatives before her 
death suggests she never had any children (16,24), even though child- 
lessness is viewed as shameful in the biblical corpus (e.g. Gen 16,1-5; 
30,1-8; 1 Sam 1,2-11; Prov 30,15-17; Sir 42,9-10). Furthermore, the 
Torah requires a childless widow to marry her deceased husband’s 
brother in order to beget an heir for him, but Judith “disregards Deut 
25:5-10 and its laws on levirate marriage" “°. Remarriage would also 


40 A. LACOCQUE, The Feminine Unconventional. Four Subversive Figures in 
Israel’s Tradition (Overtures to Biblical Theology; Minneapolis, MN 1990) 43. 
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guarantee a male guardian for Judith, who, as a widow, would have 
been considered vulnerable and helpless in a male-dominated world. 
Yet Judith remains fiercely independent to the end of her life, having no 
need for a “male protector" *!. Since she first emerged from her home 
in chap. 8, Judith proves herself to be “a new kind of woman". She dons 
the traditionally feminine roles of grieving widow and alluring seduc- 
tress but also assumes the more masculine persona of civic leader, 
warrior, and theologian. Her androgyny “transcends the male/female 
dichotomy” and “ruptures the framework" of patriarchal structures “2. 


IV. The Case of Tobit 


The Book of Tobit promotes a more subtle countercultural agenda, 
and a casual reader might mistake it for a patriarchal text. The deci- 
sions of the principal male characters drive the plot, while their wives 
and daughters are relegated to supporting roles. When the men issue a 
command, the women usually obey, and Sarah’s behavior in particular 
seems to exemplify subservience. She does whatever her father or hus- 
band tells her to do, and her taciturn demeanor leads Amy-Jill Levine 
to conclude: “Passive, dependent and silent, Sarah emerges as the 
perfect wife” 9. Sarah is also denied any meaningful contact with the 
angel Raphael, even though he has been sent to ward off the demon 
afflicting her. She is not privy to the angelophany that her husband and 
father-in-law receive in chap. 12, for it appears that “in Tobit’s world 
the realm of the supernatural is off-limits to women” ^. 

The depiction of these characters and their general conformity to 
gender norms would have pleased the rabbis, but several elements in 
the book would have offended their androcentric sensibilities. Despite 
his staunch observance of the Torah, Tobit is an imperfect exemplar 
for an ancient Jewish audience. On the one hand, he fulfills the pre- 


^! BELLIS, Helpmates, Harlots, and Heroes, 221. 

? P. MONTLEY, “Judith in the Fine Arts: The Appeal of the Archetypal 
Androgyne", Anima 4 (1978) 37-42, here 40; M. HELLMANN, Judit — eine Frau 
im Spannungsfeld von Autonomie und góttlicher Führung. Studie über eine Frau- 
engestalt des Alten Testaments (Europäische Hochschulschriften XXIII 444; 
Frankfurt am Main 1992) 71. 

5 A.-J. LEVINE, “Tobit: Teaching Jews How to Live in the Diaspora", Bible 
Review 8 (1992) 42-51, here 51. 

^ B. Bow — G.W.E. NICKELSBURG, “Patriarchy with a Twist. Men and Women 
in Tobit”, “Women like this". New Perspectives on Jewish Women in the Greco- 
Roman World (ed. A.-J. LEVINE) (SBLEJL 1; Atlanta, GA 1991) 127-144, here 134. 
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cepts of the Mosaic Law meticulously, and he enjoins his son to do 
likewise in chaps. 4 and 14. On the other hand, Tobit received his re- 
ligious education from his grandmother Deborah, even though “men, 
rather than women, were to instruct their sons in the Law" *. The rea- 
son for the anomaly is that Tobit was orphaned when his father died, 
leaving Deborah to perform this duty out of necessity, but the narrator 
could have omitted this superfluous detail from the story. Readers 
do not need to know the genesis of Tobit’s extraordinary piety, and 
highlighting it could only embolden other women to infringe on this 
masculine responsibility. 

In addition, Tobit’s prayer in chap. 3 could also present a problem 
for the rabbis, especially in comparison to Sarah’s prayer in the next 
scene. Traumatized by his blindness and spurned by his wife’s re- 
bukes, Tobit turns to God in despair and pleads for death. He has en- 
dured taunting from his neighbor and his spouse, and he complains to 
the Lord: “Great is the grief within me", and, “It is better for me to die 
than to endure so much misery in this life” (Tob 3,6). His kinswoman 
Sarah also comes to the Lord in her distress and wishes to be free of a 
life of torment, but she calms herself by the end of the prayer and puts 
her fate in God’s hands: “If it does not please you, Lord, to take my 
life, look favorably upon me and have pity upon me” (3,15). Her atti- 
tude toward God and her manner of prayer are clearly superior 
to those of Tobit. The juxtaposition of these two scenes heightens 
“the contrast between the calm comportment of Sarah, a female and 
still quite young and impressionable, and the weepy behaviour of 
Tobit, a much older and presumably experienced male" *°. 

Most troublesome for the rabbis, however, is Tobit's wife Anna. 
She transgresses gender boundaries, challenges her husband's author- 
ity, and refuses to control her tongue. When Tobit loses his eyesight, 
he becomes dependent on others for financial support, and his nephew 
Ahiqar takes care of him for two years. Tobit, however, remains blind 
for two additional years, and the narrator sends Ahiqar off to Elam 
prematurely, replacing him with Anna as the family's sole provider 
(2,10-11). She finds work in the textile industry, producing woven ma- 
terials and sending them to her employers in return for pay. Anna thus 


^ MOORE, Tobit, 110. 

46 A. DILELLA, “Two Major Prayers in the Book of Tobit", Prayer from Tobit 
to Qumran (eds. R. EGGER-WENZEL — J. CORLEY) (Deuterocanonical and Cognate 
Literature Yearbook 2004; Berlin - New York 2004) 95-115, here 108. See also 
Bow — NICKELSBURG, “Patriarchy with a Twist", 130. 
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becomes “the Bible's first working mother" *’, and she is so proficient 


at her job that she earns a bonus on top of her salary, undercutting 
several patriarchal stereotypes in the process. As a woman, Anna pos- 
sesses a skill that proves advantageous in the local economy, takes the 
initiative to find employment on her own, risks ignominy as a female 
entering the workforce, manages to support her family as the lone 
wage earner, successfully ventures into a network of relationships that 
extends beyond the confines of the home, and receives accolades from 
her (presumably) male employers. 

The shift in family dynamics leaves Tobit feeling helpless, and his 
ensuing quarrel with Anna only marginalizes him further. In narrating 
the scene, Tobit explains that the goat given to Anna was a bonus for 
a job well done, but, as a character in the scene, he cannot share his 
wife’s joy but tries to diminish her sense of accomplishment. He pet- 
tily accuses her of stealing the goat and demands that she return it to 
its rightful owner. Anna calmly explains that her employers gave 
her the goat as a bonus, but Tobit refuses to believe her and becomes 
flush with anger, insisting that she return the animal. The personality 
traits exhibited here by the two spouses are the reverse of what rab- 
binic literature suggests. As noted above, Genesis Rabbah castigates 
women as lazy and jealous, but the Book of Tobit shows Anna to be 
industrious, while her husband is the jealous one. 

Anna’s newfound success as the family’s breadwinner has filled 
her with a sense of pride and independence, and she will not stand for 
her husband’s baseless accusations. After offering a calm explanation 
to his first query, Anna now attacks Tobit with a stinging rejoinder, 
“Where are your charitable acts? Where are your righteous deeds? 
Look, these things are known about you!” (Tob 2,14). Anna needles 
Tobit on a vulnerable point: his righteous deeds have only brought him 
blindness and the threat of destitution, and his sullied reputation in the 
community is a sore spot for a man proud of his piety (1,3-18). Her 
rhetorical questions imply that “either his apparent good works are 
false, or he has been betrayed by God” “4. Tobit cannot muster the 
courage to respond to Anna’s retort, and any control he exerted over 
his wife has now dissipated. He wanted her to give up the goat, but 
instead she gave him a piece of her mind, and all Tobit can do now is 
turn to the Lord for help. 


47 I. NOWELL, “Tobit”, NIB III, 973-1071, here 1003. 
48 I. NOWELL, The Book of Tobit. Narrative Technique and Theology (Ph.D. 
diss.; The Catholic University of America 1983) 133. 
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Discord hampers the relationship of Tobit and Anna for the re- 
mainder of the story, and the latter refuses to play the part of the def- 
erential wife. The two spouses fight in nearly every conversation they 
have, and Anna displays an acerbic wit and an intractable tongue in 
each one. In chap. 5, Tobit sends their only son Tobiah on a long and 
perilous journey, protected only by the family dog and a man he has 
just met. Tobit makes this decision unilaterally, and when Anna learns 
of it, she objects immediately: “Why have you decided to send my 
child away? Is he not the staff of our hands, going in and out before 
us?” (5,18). Her choice of words is noteworthy since she uses the first- 
person singular possessive pronoun to characterize Tobiah, “my son", 
undermining Tobit’s position as father. The image of a staff also has 
subtle implications for the enfeebled man. As Anna and Tobit reach 
old age, they will need to rely on their son for support, and by sending 
away their only child Tobit risks having no one around to care for him 
in his elder years. Anna also questions her husband’s values: “Do not 
heap money upon money! Rather relinquish it in exchange for our 
child!” (5,19). Tobit is endangering their son’s life and his own future 
by chasing after silver he deposited hundreds of miles away, and Anna 
challenges him “to straighten his priorities: their son is more important 
than money” *?. She then concludes with another implicit critique of 
her husband's religiosity: “What the Lord has given us to live on is 
enough for us!" (Tob 5,20). Anna thus "strikes again at Tobit's trust in 
God's providence, implying that she is content with what God sends, 
but that apparently he is not" °°. 

Anna loses the argument but not her resolve, and she continues to 
assail her husband verbally in their next encounter. When Tobiah fails 
to return in the expected amount of time, Anna becomes inconsolable 
in her anguish, weeping and wailing throughout the night. She does 
not confront her husband directly about his reckless decision but 
makes her feelings known through a bitter lament: “Alas, my child, 
the light of my eyes, that I let you make this journey!" (10,5). Tobit 
tries to assuage his wife's fears by assuring her that their son is safe, 
but Anna rebuffs him: *You be still, and do not try to deceive me! My 
son has perished!" (10,7). As before, Anna proves herself to be imper- 
vious to her husband's influence and both clever and sardonic in her 
speech. In chap. 2, Tobit implied that her explanation about the goat 


4 Bow — NICKELSBURG, “Patriarchy with a Twist", 137. 
50 NOWELL, “The Book of Tobit: Narrative Technique and Theology", 134. 
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was false and insisted that she return the stolen property. Now she re- 
taliates in kind, accusing him of lying and demonstrating that “she no 
longer trusts him” ?!. 

More cunning are her comments about the “light of my eyes", her 
references to “my son/child", and her claim that she has let Tobiah go 
on this journey. Anna identifies her son as “the light of my eyes", an 
indirect allusion to her blind husband, who is standing within earshot. 
Whereas she is still able to see, no light is able to enter his eyes. Anna 
also identifies Tobiah in this scene as “my son" and “my child", once 
again chipping away at Tobit's role as father. It was actually Tobit 
himself who sent their son to a faraway land, but now Anna insinuates 
that Tobit did so only with her permission. Tobit excluded her from 
his conversation with their son about the trip to Media, just as he had 
done in sending Tobiah into the street to find compatriots to share their 
Pentecost meal (2,1-3). In retaliation, Anna misrepresents the facts 
to her advantage; she had protested Tobiah's expedition in chap. 5 
but now pretends that she gave the official approval for his departure. 
Tobit's ability to dictate when and where his family members go cannot 
remain unchecked. As the primary caretaker of her disabled husband 
and sole source of income, Anna implies that she shares this responsi- 
bility with him and can nullify his commands if she so chooses. 

After Tobiah returns home with his new bride and his father's 
cure, Anna recedes into the background of the story, but her assertive 
presence has left an indelible mark on the narrative. Her first three 
conversations with Tobit all descend into bickering, and this threefold 
repetition underscores their deeply contentious relationship *. Certainly 
Anna is not the only ancient wife to berate her husband, but she does 
so with impunity. Apart from his unsubstantiated accusations in 
chap. 2, Tobit never tries to put Anna in her place. He lets her speak 
her mind freely and merely offers soothing words to allay her fears. 
Her increasing independence is putting a strain on their marriage ?, 
and the rabbis would not condone Tobit's gentle approach to her caustic 
behavior. In their view, women should be confined to the home, 


ST R, PETRAGLIO, “Tobit e Anna: Un cammino difficile nelle crisi di una cop- 
pia”, RivBiblt 52 (2004) 385-402, here 400. 

5 The number three connotes the superlative degree in the OT (M. POPE, 
“Number, Numbering, and Numbers”, /DB III, 561-567, here 564), symbolizing 
Anna’s consummate assault on Tobit’s authority as head of the household. 

5 J.Q. DEL Rio, “La situación de la mujer en el libro de Tobias”, RevBib 71 
(2009) 149-180, here 158. 
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occupy themselves with domestic duties, and be subjugated to their 
husbands, who are supposed to shape them into suitable vessels. Anna 
undermines all these patriarchal norms and in effect emasculates her 
husband. From the rabbis’ perspective, the Book of Tobit cannot be 
disseminated, lest men and women get the wrong impression about 
their proper roles in society. 


V. Conclusion 


Multiple factors likely contributed to the exclusion of certain texts 
from the Jewish canon, but the rabbis’ preoccupation with women and 
patriarchy was one of the most influential. Their androcentrism per- 
vades the Talmud and related literature, and their perception of reality 
was strongly filtered through this lens. In their estimation, Judith and 
Tobit do not warrant mention in the Talmud, probably because their 
candidacy for canonicity was rejected early on. Problematic aspects of 
these books, such as their late date or possible composition in Greek, 
would have given the rabbis pause in regarding them as sacred works, 
and a few minor details such as the improper conversion of the Am- 
monite Achior or the potentially flawed marriage contract of Tobiah 
and Sarah may have played a small part as well. However, the inclusion 
of other texts such as Daniel and Esther prove that minor details such 
as these were not impediments to canonicity. Nowhere in rabbinic lit- 
erature does one find objections to Daniel’s late date or its Aramaic 
portions, nor are there complaints about Esther’s exogamous marriage. 

Concern about gender norms, however, abounds in these texts, and 
Judith and Tobit fail to cohere with the rabbis’ worldview. Judith 
leaves behind a life of seclusion on her estate and trespasses into the 
world of men, proving to be more adept as a warrior, civic leader, and 
theologian than the men of Bethulia. She has no need for male protec- 
tion but provides that protection for others, even though she should be 
more focused on providing a male heir for her deceased husband. 
Moreover, she is not a woman to be formed by men but manipulates 
men to do her will, and she cripples one army (Assyria’s) before tak- 
ing command of another (Israel’s). The Book of Tobit features several 
women who cut against the grain of patriarchy, such as Tobit’s grand- 
mother Deborah, who instructs him in the Mosaic Law, and his 
kinswoman Sarah, whose calmly composed prayer surpasses Tobit’s 
weepy lament. Most notable is Tobit’s wife Anna, who establishes 
economic ties outside the familial sphere and succeeds as a working 
woman, and her taste of independence emboldens her to upbraid 
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her husband repeatedly throughout the narrative. From the rabbis’ 
perspective, Tobit should “give her a letter of divorce,” especially after 
he attains financial security through the recovery of his ten silver 
talents, but he cannot bring himself to do so. 

The genre of these two texts further compounds the problem. As 
didactic novels, Judith and Tobit aim to inculcate certain values 
in their audiences and promote an authentically Jewish way of life, 
bidding their audiences to “go and do likewise" 5. For all their theolo- 
gical merits, these stories fail the rabbis when it comes to gender. 
Sarah might be the kind of wife they envision, but Anna is certainly 
not, and Judith’s androgyny is out of the question. Neither do the male 
characters edify when it comes to gender. They refuse to subjugate 
these women, permitting them to run roughshod over patriarchy 
and going so far as to throw themselves at Judith’s feet in homage 
(Jdt 14,7) and laud her as the “pride of Israel” (15,9). 

This criterion of adherence to patriarchy should aid future scholars 
in their study of the formation of the Jewish canon. It certainly ex- 
plains why other disputed books fared better in rabbinic debates. The 
Hebrew text of Esther never defends her marriage to a Gentile and 
makes no mention of God, but it otherwise upholds gender norms. 
Esther is assertive only when she needs to be, and she saves her people 
without transgressing the boundaries of patriarchy, merely serving as 
a conduit between her kinsman Mordecai and her husband Ahasuerus. 
She beautifies herself, hosts banquets, and never strays outside the 
royal precinct, communicating to her uncle Mordechai through a 
courier instead. Her conversations with her husband are always cour- 
teous and polite, in contrast to the brazen effrontery of her predecessor 
Vashti, and she prefers to be seen rather than heard. The main charac- 
ter of the book is arguably Mordechai **, who uses Esther’s position 
to accomplish his aims and rise to the highest position in the Persian 
court. Likewise, even though Sirach was eventually excluded from the 
Jewish canon, it enjoyed great popularity among the rabbis. Its late 
date of composition did not preclude it from being cited frequently in 
the Talmud, and the book’s thoroughgoing androcentrism served the 


5 WILLS, The Jewish Novel in the Ancient World, 92. 

5 Modern scholars are divided on the question of Esther's seemingly passive, 
more demure persona, but it is easy to see how the rabbis would have viewed her 
as a model of subordination. For a summary of the issues and relevant literature, 
see M. Fox, Character and Ideology in the Book of Esther (Grand Rapids, MI 
?2001) 197-211, 298-299. 
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rabbis’ agenda perfectly. Sirach vilifies women as a source of shame, 
disgrace, and death (Sir 25,24; 42,13-14), and it restricts the freedom 
of daughters and wives in numerous passages (e.g. Sir 7,24-25; 9,2-9; 
22,3-4; 25,13-26; 26,1-18; 36,28; 42,11-12). Its concluding section on 
the “Praise of the Ancestors” lists only men, despite several women 
who merit acclaim (e.g. Deborah). 

Attention to gender and the patriarchal thrust (or lack thereof) of 
disputed texts should open up new possibilities in biblical research, es- 
pecially on the question of canonicity. The books of 1-2 Maccabees are 
clearly male-oriented, with the men of the Maccabean family directing 
all the action, but the heroic mother of 2 Maccabees 7 could have been 
a stumbling block for the rabbis. She displays great theological erudi- 
tion in her confrontation with the Seleucid tormentors, and readers of 
her story might infer that women have the mettle, wisdom, and strength 
of character to play greater roles in society than docile housewives. 
A closer look at these and other texts will hopefully uncover greater in- 
sight into why the rabbis chose the books they did, especially since 
they offer little rationale in the Talmud and related literature. Gender 
seems to be a key reason in the cases of Judith and Tobit, and it proba- 
bly influenced their decisions on other texts as well. 
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Summary 


Clues from rabbinic literature suggest that several factors were at play in estab- 
lishing the early Jewish canon, including the dating, theology, and language of 
disputed texts. Another vital yet overlooked criterion is adherence to patriarchy, 
and a careful analysis of the Books of Judith and Tobit illustrates how these texts 
failed to meet rabbinic standards for gender roles. Most notably, the counter- 
cultural figures of Judith and Anna would have scandalized the rabbis by their 
encroachment on traditionally male spheres of activity, their freedom of move- 
ment inside and outside the home, and their ability to chastise male characters 
without repercussions. 


Ancient Rhetoric as a Guide to Literary Dependence: 
The Widow’s Mite (Mark 12,14-44 par. Luke 21,1-4) 


In arecent book I argued that knowledge of ancient rhetorical con- 
ventions for improving upon literary sources can help us determine 
more plausible relationships among the Synoptic Gospels. I concluded 
also that such conventions strongly indicate that Mark’s Gospel is earlier 
than, and adapted by, the Gospels of Matthew and Luke '. As such, this 
book sought to advance the study of the synoptic problem by grounding 
itself in the ancient context in which the evangelists worked. Earlier this 
year, a review essay by Andreas Lindemann of recent studies in the syn- 
optic problem commented that “Er ist sehr zu wünschen, dass D|amm] 
in weiteren Untersuchungen den so begonnenen Ansatz weiterführt" ?. 

In this essay, I wish to take up that invitation. More precisely, my 
purpose is to extend the conclusions of my earlier work by examining 
further evidence that the Gospel of Luke has rhetorically improved 
Mark's Gospel. To achieve this, we proceed in two steps. First, I wish 
to show briefly how insights in educational texts entitled progymnas- 
mata, and the rhetorical handbook tradition generally, can contribute 
to solving the synoptic problem; how they can help us infer which of 
the synoptic evangelists has more plausibly adapted the others’ work. 
Second, I shall test the aforementioned proposition by applying pro- 
gymnastic insights to gauge whether Mark has more plausibly adapted 
Luke's Gospel, or whether Luke has more likely adapted Mark's 
Gospel, in a rhetorical unit, a chreia, known as the Widow's Mite 
(Mark 12,41-44 / Luke 21,1-4). 

Our study proceeds in two parts. In the first part, we discuss the 
value of the progymnasmata for inferring literary dependence. Here I 
shall summarize insights presented in my earlier work. In the second 
part, we shall appeal to Mark 12,41-44 / Luke 21,1-4 as a test case for 
the relevance of classical rhetoric, underwriting the conclusions 
reached in my dissertation. 


! A. DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem. Clarifying Markan 
Priority (BETL 252; Leuven 2013). All references will be to this work, not (with 
a few exceptions) to the primary and secondary sources which have informed it. 

? A. LINDEMANN, “Neuere Literatur zum ‘Synoptischen problem", TAR 80 
(2015) 242. 
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I. Classical Rhetoric: Its Relevance for Suggesting Literary Dependence 


Over the last century or so, there have been recurring, albeit infre- 
quent, efforts to bring rhetorical techniques and principles to bear on 
addressing the synoptic problem. Part of the reason for the infrequency 
of this study is that rhetorical treatises (whether Aristotle’s Rhetoric or 
Quintilian's /nstitutio Oratoria) do not really speak about how rhetor- 
ically to improve literary sources. Such treatises focus on how to com- 
pose one’s work effectively without regard to sources; how to compose 
a text effectively in and of itself ?. Indeed, this is the aim of rhetoric: 
to persuade, entertain or instruct an audience, to “speak well" (or write 
well), in the words of Quintilian. To this end, rhetorical treatises like 
handbooks and progymnasmata present, at varying levels of sophisti- 
cation, a number of "activities" through which an author must work; 
these include effective invention of material, arrangement of material, 
and expression of material. The treatises also discuss effective expres- 
sion or style, for example the importance of expressing oneself in terms 
that are clear, correct, ornate and appropriate *. 

Significantly, in recent years there has been growing recognition 
that some rhetorical principles might serve as standards for suggesting 
how an author approached the task of improving his or her literary 
sources. While I was initially investigating this topic, I had the oppor- 
tunity to hear a scholar suggest that the progymnasmata provide ar- 
guable standards for effective adaptation of literary sources. This schol- 
ar's work demonstrated that it was plausible to use progymnastic 
insights as a yardstick for measuring which among the Gospels, in ancient 
rhetorical terms, had more likely improved the others ?. Building on this 
scholar's application, I sought in my dissertation to develop a more 
encompassing application of ancient rhetoric to the synoptic problem 6. 


3 DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, xvii-xix. For ancient hand- 
books which introduce rhetoric, see Aristotle, Rhet. (LCL, trans. FREESE); [Cicero], 
Rhet. Her. (LCL, trans. CAPLAN); Quintilian, /nst. (LCL, trans. BUTLER). Arguably 
the best overviews of the rhetorical tradition are H. LAUSBERG, A Handbook of 
Literary Rhetoric. A Foundation for Literary Study (ed. D. E. ORTON; Leiden 1998), 
and J. MARTIN, Antike Rhetorik: Technik und Methode (HAW II.3; München 1974). 

^ DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, xvi, 5 (quoting Quinti- 
lian, /nst. 1.Pr. 9), 5-8, 68. 

5 M. ScHUFER, "Evaluating Luke 22,54-71 as Emulation of Mark 14,53-72", 
paper presented at “Luke and Mimesis. Imitations of Classical Literature in Luke- 
Acts", Institute for Antiquity and Christianity, Claremont, CA, 14 March 2003. 

$ DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, xxxv-xxxviii. 
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The essential point is this: the progymnasmata and ancient rhetoric 
bear constructively on the synoptic problem. As Michael Schufer and 
others have suggested, principles for effective composition in the pro- 
gymnasmata — for example, Theon’s conviction that we must express 
narratives in terms that are “clear, concise and plausible” — can be- 
come criteria for determining which of two evangelists has more likely 
polished or improved upon the other’s work. Schufer’s study investi- 
gated which of two narratives, one in Mark (14,53-72) and the other in 
Luke (22,54-71), had likely improved upon the other, as measured by 
the progymnastic principle of Theon that a good narrative should be 
clear, concise and plausible. Schufer argued that on the Two-Document 
Hypothesis (2DH), Luke plausibly improves Mark by rendering his 
narrative clearer, more concise, and more plausible. Accordingly, 
Schufer showed that it appears suspect to imagine, on the Two-Gospel 
Hypothesis (2GH), that Mark would have systematically rendered 
Luke’s narrative vague, verbose and less plausible. In this, Schufer 
also made the critical observation that the rhetorical insights we apply 
should be relevant to the form of material that we examine; for example, 
if we are to assess chreiai, then we must examine rhetorical rules 
specific to chreiai or to material which parallels or encompasses chreiai ’. 

In my work, I have built upon these insights by suggesting a com- 
prehensive rhetorical approach to infer gospel sequences in material 
known as chreiai, which Theon defines as “a brief saying or action 
making a point, attributed to some specified person or something cor- 
responding to a person" 8. Significantly, V. K. Robbins and B. L. Mack 
have shown that chreiai mimic and anticipate actual speeches (Aoyoı), 
and we know that speeches were the central genre discussed in ancient 
rhetorical theory ?. For these reasons, I felt that it was most valuable to 


7 SCHUFER, “Evaluating Luke 22,54-71 as Emulation of Mark 14,53-72". 

* I quote Theon from G. A. KENNEDY, Progymnasmata. Greek Textbooks of 
Prose Composition and Rhetoric. Translated with Introductions and Notes by G. 
A. Kennedy (SBL WGRW 10; Atlanta 2003) 15. This is the usual structure of the 
chreia, that is to say, it contains a brief mention of the speaker along with his or 
her "saying or action", and Robbins reminds us that it might also have a character 
which is “humorous, virtuous, religious or philosophical.” The following is an 
example: “Learning that in gambling with dice some of his friends did not enter 
into the game as a sport, he [Alexander the Great] punished them”. When an author 
provides a lengthier narrative preface to the saying or action, we call the chreia 
an expanded chreia (see note 12, below). The chreia was an oft-used rhetorical 
form in ancient Greek literature. For these points and further introduction see 
Damm, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, xxiv, 22-24, 34-35, 38-58. 

? B. L. MACK, “Elaboration of the Chreia in the Hellenistic School”, Patterns 
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examine chreiai in the Gospels. When I turned to study chreiai in the 
progymnasmata (basic textbooks in rhetoric) and in the more sophisti- 
cated handbooks of Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian (advanced text- 
books in rhetoric), I found that we must look not so much at techniques 
for improving upon sources — such techniques are often descriptive 
and reversible — but at principles or reasons for improving upon 
sources. And in my search through rhetorical theory and practice, I 
discovered four such rhetorical principles. While the progymnasmata 
introduce and anticipate many of these reasons for change, rhetorical 
theory as a whole reveals them most fully. They are as follows: 


A. To improve the argumentation: (1) to intensify (add or amplify) 
proofs; or (ii) to arrange proofs in more effective sequences; 


B. To emphasize one's own biographical, historical or theological 
interests; 


C. To enhance clarity (cadre / perspecuitas); 


D. To enhance propriety (tò mpemov / aptum): (i) to maintain or strengthen 
a style appropriate for a speech’s content: introductory material 
requires a moderately ornate style; instructional material (the thesis, 
statement of facts [narratio] and proofs [probatio]) requires a plain, 
1.e., clear, concise and plausible style; and a conclusion (peroratio) 
requires highly ornate style; (ii) to do everything possible to support 
one’s case, one’s thesis. In the context of using literary sources, 
propriety implies that we must retain source material (in other 
words, that we do not repeatedly eschew material) which serves our 
chief reasons, whatever those may be, for adapting the source !°. 


of Persuasion in the Gospels (eds. B. L. MACK — V. K. RoBBINS) (FFLF; Sonoma, 
CA 1989) 51-57; B. L. Mack - V. K. ROBBINS, “Conclusion”, Patterns of Per- 
suasion in the Gospels (eds. B. L. MACK — V. K. ROBBINS) (FFLF; Sonoma, 
CA 1989) 197. See DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, xxv, 5-6, 
34-35, 46. 

10 DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, xxxvi, 58-80 (see esp. 
60 n. 346), 167-170, 181. I did not adequately justify this last point in my disser- 
tation. Propriety, explains Lausberg, demands that we do everything possible to 
support our case, our propositio; see LAUSBERG, Handbook §§ 1055-1062, esp. 
1056.1. In $ 1060, he adds that we must in particular consider our audience. Since, 
however, we know little about the original audience ofthe Gospels, we cannot easily 
measure the evangelists' attentiveness to their audiences' expectations. Critically 
in our context, propriety implies that we should include everything, or at least 
most things, which would support our major interests in adapting a source. 
We should not repeatedly reject source material that would help achieve our 
adaptive aims. Lausberg does not make this point explicit. But the implication 
of propriety remains: we should incorporate source material, not reject it, when it 
serves our aims. 
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Significantly, these principles find basic expression in the progym- 
nasmata. For example, when Theon describes the chreia, he recom- 
mends that it have clear style. And on this point regarding clarity we 
must place special emphasis. Indeed, I wish to highlight principles C 
and D. These principles are of greatest importance for gauging chreia 
adaptation, for they are universal: no matter what one’s reasons for 
adapting a chreia (or anything else), one must express it clearly and ap- 
propriately. It is plausible to imagine an author clarifying and rendering 
more appropriate his sources’ contents and style, or at least maintaining 
what he finds; it is much harder to imagine an author attenuating clarity 
and propriety. Together, these two virtues are a powerful standard for 
gauging which of two evangelists improves the other's chreiai !!. 


II. The Chreia of the Widow’s Mite (Mark 12,41-44 / Luke 21,1-4) 


In what follows, I shall examine a chreia common to Luke and Mark’s 
Gospels. This chreia constitutes the pericope of the Widow’s Mite 
(Mark 12,41-44 / Luke 21,1-4). Mark and Luke’s chreiai are expanded 
chreiai: they contain a narrative introduction followed by a saying, in 
this case a saying of Jesus '?. As we proceed to illustrate how rhetorical 
principles infer literary sequence in chreiai, it is important to remember 
the special importance of clarity and propriety as standards for improve- 
ment. Significantly, apropos of propriety, the rhetorical handbooks 
imply that expanded chreiai, which anticipate instructional material 
(a statement of facts, proposition and proofs) in a fully developed judi- 
cial speech, ought to have a plain — that is to say, clear, plausible and 
concise — style ?. We shall use these principles shortly to help infer 
the more plausible sequence of Mark and Luke. 


! DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, 58-79, esp. 70, 69-71, 
75-76. 

? See K. BERGER, Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments (Heidelberg 1984) 
80-81. On expanded chreiai, see DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Prob- 
lem, 26, 39-40, and V. K. ROBBINS, “The Chreia", Greco-Roman Literature and 
the New Testament. Selected Forms and Genres (ed. D. E. AUNE) (SBL.SBS 21; 
Atlanta, GA 1988) 1-23. 

3 Some writers like Theon claimed that a chreia ought to have a clear and a 
somewhat elevated, “artful” style. For Theon see Progymnasmata (ed. Spengel) 
2.74, 104, 106; Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 22, 23, 24; and DAMM, Ancient Rhet- 
oric and the Synoptic Problem, 25 n. 146. For the rhetorical handbooks, see DAMM, 
Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, 62-63, 284-285. For the chreia as 
anticipating a judicial speech, see DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic 
Problem, 34-35, 45-47. The expanded, narrative portion of this chreia (Mark 
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1. Mark 12,41-44 


In what follows we take up Joel Marcus’ careful summary of Mark 
12,41-44 in his recent commentary in the Anchor Bible Series. Granted, 
little commentary is necessary to appreciate the basic thrust or intended 
teaching of the Markan Jesus in the chreia on the Widow’s Mite. Based 
on his observation of people donating to the Jewish Temple (the “Temple 
Treasury” [yaZobvAakıov]), Jesus observes that a donation by a poor 
woman, while small in absolute terms (“two very small coins”), is mag- 
nanimous in relative terms, that is to say, magnanimous in relation to her 
very humble means, and thus far superior to donations by wealthy bene- 
factors, which are big in absolute terms (ToAA& “large sums” [NRSV]) 
but represent a minute fraction of what they could give. As Jesus puts it, 


Truly I say to you that this poor widow was contributing more than all 
of those contributing money to the Temple Treasury. For everybody 
was contributing out of their abundance, but this one was contributing 
everything out of her need, as much as she had during her whole life 
(12,43b-44). 


If we permit ourselves to abstract and simplify a little, Mark’s point 
is that relative giving surpasses absolute giving; what matters is not the 
absolute amount of wealth that one contributes to others’ well-being, 
but rather the relative amount !*. Marcus fills in the picture in two ways. 
First, Mark writes this pericope against the ancient backdrop of the so- 
called “Two Ways", a pervasive form of pagan and Jewish instruction 
which contrasts a good or moral way with an evil or immoral way. Mark 
embraces the form of teaching by praising relative giving over absolute 
giving, and he also embraces “Two Ways" traditions which exhort peo- 
ple to give as much as they can. Second, Mark contrasts the widow's 
generosity with the selfishness of the scribes as described in the pre- 
ceding pericope (12,38-40) through repeated references to “widows” ^. 


12,41-43a / Luke 21,1-2), reports what Jesus sees, and approximates a judicial 
speech's statement of facts (narratio), the instructional part of a speech which re- 
quires a plain — clear, concise and plausible — style. The saying portion of the 
chreia (Mark 12,43b / Luke 21,3) and its rationale (Mark 12,44 / Luke 21,4) ap- 
proximate respectively a judicial speech's thesis (propositio) and proof (probatio). 
Both of these parts of a judicial speech aim to instruct, and so require a plain style. 

14 See the summary in J. MARCUS, Mark 8-16. A New Translation with Intro- 
duction and Commentary (AB 27A; New Haven, CT — London 2009) 861. See 
also R. H. GUNDRY, Mark. A Commentary on his Apology for the Cross (Grand 
Rapids, MI 1993) 728, 729. 

15 See MARCUS, Mark 8-16, 859, 861-862, where he comments on how 
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In the unit, explains Marcus, Mark not only conveys this basic 
teaching but also accentuates certain qualities of Jesus that are impor- 
tant to his Gospel as a whole. One of these is Jesus’ teaching authority 
(Mark 1,22). By describing Jesus’ seated position (kal KaOtouc 
katevavtı ...), Mark shows Jesus as not simply a teacher, but a pow- 
erful and wise teacher. A second accent is on redundancy or duality. 
Mark enjoys expressing essentially one idea in two ways, one after the 
other. One illustration of this may be found in the sentence: “[t]he 
crowd was putting in money [. . .] And many rich people were putting 
in much money" (or “large sums" [NRSV/12,41]). Another arguable 
illustration is found in the phrases: “Temple Treasury” (12,41a/b), and 
“having summoned his disciples, he said to them" (12,43) !6. 

In Mark's narrative, the Widow's Mite is the penultimate unit 
within a lengthy set of pericopae in which Jesus debates with the Jew- 
ish authorities in the context, physical and spiritual, of the Jerusalem 
Temple (11,1 — 13,37). Shortly after his entry into Jerusalem (11,1) and 
his curse of the fig tree (11,12-14), Mark's Jesus enters into an extended 
conflict with Judaism's Temple establishment. After causing a com- 
motion in the Temple with his spoken charges of immoral activities 
(11,15-17), Jesus is targeted by “the chief priests and scribes" (11,18- 
19), and then he debates with them over the extent of his religious 
authority (as the scribes and priests put it: *By whose authority do you 
do these things? [11,28]) in 11,27-33. Indeed, right after the event 
involving the Widow's Mite, Jesus turns to describe the coming 
destruction of Jerusalem in the famous eschatological discourse (13,1- 
37). The resulting tension regarding the legitimacy of those who claim 
to teach on God's behalf characterizes Mark 11-12 and the Widow's 
Mite within it. Jesus’ speech in 12,41-44 needs be seen as reflective 
of the intense and, perhaps, magnanimous giving that is about to be 
displayed in the Passion Narrative (Mark 14,1 — 16,8) !”. 


the Widow's Mite, in its immediate narrative context, further reflects the “Two 
Ways" teaching. 

16 MARCUS, Mark 8-16, 860, 770. For Mark’s interest in Jesus’ authority, see 
also GUNDRY, Mark, 5-10. The detection of duality in references to the disciples 
is my own. 

17 For these ideas (the importance of showing conflict and tension; the Jeru- 
salem Temple setting; the chreia’s reflection of tension and its anticipation of 
Jesus’ passion), see MARCUS, Mark 8-16, 767, 770, 863. 
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2. Luke 21,1-4 


At first blush, Luke’s pericope strikes the reader as being very 
similar to Mark’s version. With the help of recent commentaries by 
Marshall (1978), Johnson (1991), Diefenbach (1993) and Green 
(1997), we believe that the pericope is, with a few exceptions, quite 
similar in content and in narrative context. 

As in Mark, Luke’s Jesus observes charitable donations by Jews at 
the Temple Treasury (21,1), although Luke’s Jesus appears to be stand- 
ing, not seated, and he “looks up” to see the donations. Like Mark, 
Luke has Jesus react to the scene of wealthy donors, albeit donors who 
offer not specifically “money” (xoAxóv) but “gifts” or “donations” 
(tà Spa) !5, followed by the poor (mevıypav) widow and her two coins. 
Like Mark’s Jesus, Luke’s Jesus replies with a pointed contrast between 
the shameful, absolute giving by the rich, and the praiseworthy, elative 
giving by the widow (21,4). As in Mark, Luke’s Jesus here commends 
the woman, even though commentators such as Green have argued that 
Jesus condemns the widow’s giving as the exploitative by-product of 
the scribes !°. The similarities also extend to the units which immedi- 
ately precede them. Like Mark, Luke also deliberately contrasts the 
widow’s generosity with the selfishness of the scribes (in 20,45-47), 
linking the two units with repeated references to widows ”°. 

As we can see in a synopsis, the narrative context of Luke is quite 
similar to that of Mark ?!. In both, the Widow’s Mite is the penultimate 
unit in Jesus’ Jerusalem ministry, a long string of episodes often marked 
by conflict between Jesus and the Jerusalem Temple establishment ”. 
These include Jesus' entry into Jerusalem (Luke 19,28-40; cf. Mark 
11,1-10); Jesus’ “weeping” over Jerusalem (19,41-44 [not in Mark]); 
Jesus' entry into the Temple and protest there (Luke 19,45-46, cf. Mark 


18 Mark has already used this phrase earlier (7,11) to denote “an offering" 
to God in the Temple. In this context, Mark does not appear to use the term either 
positively or pejoratively. LSJM, s. v., notes the sacred connotations that the term 
can have. 

1? J, B. GREEN, The Gospel of Luke (NIC; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge 
1997) 728. I am not convinced by Green's interpretation. 

? See L. T. JOHNSON, The Gospel of Luke (SP 3; Collegeville 1991) 316. 
GREEN, Luke, 728, acknowledges this as a possibility. 

?! On the similarity see JOHNSON, Gospel of Luke, 316, 317. For Luke's context 
see GREEN, Luke, 696-697, and, similarly, M. DIEFENBACH, Die Komposition des 
Lukas-Evangeliums unter Berücksichtigung antiker Rhetorikelemente (FTS 43; 
Frankfurt am Main 1993) 119. 

2 JOHNSON, Gospel of Luke, 316-317; cf. GREEN, Luke, 696-697. 
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11,11.15-17); the plot to eliminate Jesus (Luke 19,47-48; cf. Mark 
11,18-19); the debate over authority (Luke 20,1-8; cf. Mark 11,27-33); 
the parable of the wicked husbandmen (Luke 20,9-19; cf. Mark 12,1-12); 
the debate regarding taxes (Luke 20,20-26; cf. Mark 12,13-17); the 
debate over the resurrection (Luke 20,27-40; cf. Mark 12,18-27) ?*; 
the question regarding the son of David (Luke 20,41-44; cf. Mark 
12,35-37a); and the woes against the Scribes and Pharisees (Luke 
20,45-47; cf. Mark 12,37b-40). Both Mark and Luke's pericopae 
also give way to Jesus' eschatological discourse (his prediction of the 
Temple's demise), in which Jesus' anger at the Jerusalem Temple 
establishment climaxes with the prediction of its end, followed imme- 
diately by the Passion Narrative. 

Johnson indicates that in Luke's account of the Jerusalem ministry, 
vis-à-vis Mark, we see a relatively heated conflict between Jesus and 
the scribes (Jewish legal scholars and teachers), even though Luke still 
sets Jesus against several Temple-centred communities. As he observes, 
Luke puts an accent in the Jerusalem ministry (Luke 19,2 — 21,38) 
on the deep hostility which the scribes have for Jesus and vice versa, 
focusing on their very different teachings. This hostility manifests itself 
in a tighter sequence of episodes than in Mark's Gospel: Luke removes 
Mark's unit on the Great Commandment (in which Jesus actually com- 
mendis a Jewish scribe) **. 


III. Mark's Use of Luke: The Two Gospel or Griesbach Hypothesis 


According to the Two-Gospel or Griesbach Hypothesis (2GH), 
Mark has added much expression to Luke. A glance at a synopsis re- 
veals the bulkier and wordier character of Mark. This difference in style 
begs the question: Why does Mark adapt Luke in this way? For this, in 
the main, is what Mark does: he renders Luke's style more expansive. 
He appears to do this for essentially two reasons. 


1. Highlighting Jesus ' Authority or Presence 


From a viewpoint informed by rhetoric, several of Mark's alleged 
changes to Luke appear biographically motivated: they aim to highlight 
Jesus' authority or presence. Gundry explains that Mark composes his 


? Mark inserts Jesus' curse of the fig tree and its demise (Mark 11,12-14.20- 
26), and Jesus' saying on the great commandment (Mark 12,28-34). 
2 JOHNSON, Gospel of Luke, 316, 317. 
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Gospel in a way that repeatedly emphasizes Jesus’ authority °°. Accord- 
ing to the 2GH, Mark adapts Luke in ways that underscore that author- 
ity. There are two major additions to this end. First, Mark adds in v. 
4] the opening phrase: “and having sat down, opposite the Temple 
treasury” (kal ka@louc Katévavtr tod yaCopvdAaktov). This phrase, 
which announces Jesus’ presence, contains an alliteration (kal kaLcac 
katévavtt) which draws further attention to Jesus. According to Marcus 
the image of being “seated” connotes authority in some Jewish contexts”. 
A second major addition underscores Jesus’ authority and high- 
lights Mark's special interest in discipleship. In v. 43 Mark embellishes 
the simple introductory formula “he said” (eitev, Luke 21,3) into an 
elaborate phrase: “and having called his disciples, he said to them” (kai 
mpookaAeoduevog touc unt aùtod eimev adTOIc). Adding this phrase 
underlines Jesus’ presence and his authority to teach; it also 
highlights the importance of the disciples paying attention to him. 


2. Contrasting the Rich and Poor 


As often asserted by those who favor the 2GH, Mark recasts Luke 
theologically. In the pericope under consideration, Mark adds expres- 
sive elements which highlight his all-important propositio: to contrast 
the actions of the rich with those of the poor widow. First, Mark re- 
places Luke’s phrase, “he saw them putting into the Temple Treasury 
the gifts of their wealth” (eiöev tobc ParAAovrag eic tò yalobvAakıov 
tà pa adTHV mAovolovg [21,1]), with a more vivid phrase: “He was 
watching how the crowd was putting money [lit. copper] into the Tem- 
ple Treasury" (€0eóper c 0 OyAoc PuAAEL YHAKOV eic TO YatopuAdkLov 
[12,41]). The use of the imperfect tense (&dewpeı) and of the phrase 
“how the crowd (ràc 6 óxAoc)" slow down and stretch out the scene 


25 GUNDRY, Mark, 5-10. On p. 728 he notes how Mark's opening phrase 
(12,41) affords a transition from the preceding pericope. 

26 Marcus, Mark 8-16, 860. Mark's insertion of “opposite the Temple 
Treasury” might aim to foster redundancy or duality by the repetition of 
tO yalobvAakıov (from Luke 21,1). Why might Mark have replaced Luke's open- 
ing phrase dvaBAewac de elöev? Perhaps the phrase “sitting down” was thought to 
render clumsy the immediately following phrase “looking up”, and so Mark re- 
moved the latter (even though Luke provides a ready-made example of duality, 
Le., "having /ooked up, he saw", which Mark ought to favour). Mark might have 
substituted a near synonymous word, é8ewpe (“he was watching") for Luke's elöev 
(“he saw"), in order to convey the notion of Jesus “considering” or “contemplat- 
ing" (LSJM s. v.), and so to underscore his attention and control of the situation. 
Also, the change to the imperfect tense helps extend the scene of Jesus. 
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of the rich making their donations, while the replacement of Luke’s di- 
rect object (“their gifts” [tà è@pa wdtdv]) with an explicit term for 
“money” (xoAxóv) is an arguably concrete, vivid addition. Mark, more- 
over, retains Luke’s term “rich [people]” but delays it to his next sen- 
tence. This brings us to Mark's second change. He takes Luke's object 
phrase “rich people" (rAovotouc) and makes it the subject of an entirely 
new sentence in 12,41b: *And many rich people were putting in many 
things” (ko moAAoL mAoboroı EBuAAOV toig). That Mark highlights 
the image of the rich is evident given his insertion of alliteration once 
again (TOAAOL movotor ... TOAAM). Third, Mark takes this new sentence 
and creates an artistic parallel, to which Marcus draws our attention. 
In 12,42 (cf. Luke 21,2) Mark takes Luke’s sentence, “he [Jesus] 
saw a poor woman putting in [to the Treasury] two very small coins” 
(eidev 6€ tiva YMpav mevvxpàv BaAAovoav Exel Aemtà 600), and embel- 
lishes it: *a poor woman, having come, was putting in [to the Treasury] 
two very small coins" (kai €A0000x pia ypa mrwxr EBarev Aemtà 00). 
A handful of changes in the Greek here combine to make a more vivid 
sentence. Recasting the woman as subject and using imperfect verbs 
to describe her donation (6A0000« . .. EßaAev), observes Marcus, make 
the scene longer and more vivid. And to this end, Mark's substitution 
of rrwyn (“beggar”) for Luke's revuxp&v (“poor”, “needy”) underscores 
her deep poverty. Marcus, moreover, shows how Mark creates parallel- 
ism in wv. 41-42 by artistically contrasting words and tenses to heighten 
the contrast between the actions of the rich and the poor: 

[v. 41b] kc ToAAOL TAOVOLOL EBaAAOV roll: 

[v. 42] kal &A0000« pia xnpa "tox" EPurev entà 600.... 

[v. 41b] And many rich people were putting in [imperfect] many things; 

[v. 42] And, having come, one poor woman threw in [aorist] two very 

small coins ?. 


To this end, Mark adapts Luke in two further places. The first con- 
cerns Luke's statement in 21,3: “truly I say to you that this poor widow 
was putting more than all” (&An0g Aéyo piv ött n xnpa «Utm m 
TTWXN TAelov TaVTWY epaAev). Mark extends this sentence to read: 
“Truly [aunv] I say to you that this poor widow was putting in more 
than all of those who were contributing to the Temple Treasury” (tév 
BoAAÓvcov eic tò yalobuAakıov) (Mark 12,43) ?*. This addition further 


27 MARCUS, Mark 8-16, 860. 
28 Mark also substitutes Luke's &An6&ç with the Semitic term dumv. It is hard 
to tell whether one of the two terms is more emphatic than the other. 
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strengthens the contrast between the poor and rich, the widow and the 
wealthy. Second, Mark extends Luke’s closing sentence. While Luke 
writes, “this one was putting in everything from her need which she 
had, her livelihood (tavta tov tov ov eye épaAev)" (21,4), Mark 
extends the sentence to say “this one was putting in everything from 
her need, as much as she had, her whole livelihood (dou eixev époAev 
viov tov piov aùtfic)” (12,44b) ?°. By adding a relative adjective (navta 
dow eixev: “everything, as much as she had"; or “everything, which she 
had") °°, the adjective 6Aov (“her whole livelihood”), and the pronoun 
avtis (her... livelihood”), Mark emphasizes more than Luke the 
extent to which the poor woman had to give ?!. 

In summary, Mark alters Luke's style in order to make his special 
theological point. Mark's resulting expression is more verbose and 
complex than Luke's. Still, there are a couple of places where Mark 
appears to clarify Luke. One is in Mark 12,42, for, as Farmer has ob- 
served, Mark, under the 2GH, clarifies his source by adding the syn- 
onym, 6 éotiv Kodpavtng (“that is, a quadrans" [12,42b]); Mark's aim 
must have been to provide a Latin coin reference with which his readers 
would be more familiar ?. A second clarification might be found in 
Mark 12,41b, where his word order (mög . . . xaAxöv) appears more 
conventional than that found in Luke 21,1 (with its postponement 
of part of the object phrase, tAovotouc, to the end of the sentence) ?. 


IV. Assessing Mark's Adaptations of Luke 


To assess whether Mark has plausibly adapted Luke, we must first 
ask whether Mark has plausible motives. In a word, he does: Mark's 
mainly biographical and theologically motivated changes are plausible. 
We often find these motivations in rhetorical adaptations of sources, 


2 For Bloc as “livelihood”, see M. ZERWICK — M. GROSVENOR, A Grammatical 
Analysis of the Greek New Testament | (Rome 1974) 265; GUNDRY, Mark, 729; MAR- 
SHALL, Luke, 752; and J. A. FITZMYER, The Gospel According to Luke X-XIV. ANew 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 28A; New York 1985) 1322. 

30 [ SJM, 600c s. v. 

?! Moreover, GUNDRY, Mark, 729-730, notes that “[T]he addition of an appos- 
itive, ‘her whole livelihood’, even though the main verb has intervened”, helps 
emphasize the widow's poverty and the extent of her giving. 

32 W., R. FARMER, Jesus and the Gospel. Tradition, Scripture and Canon 
(Philadelphia. PA 1982) 68-73; cf. GUNDRY, Mark, 729. 

? On clear word sequences, see DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic 
Problem, 72. 
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as I have tried to show, for instance, in the work of Plutarch and 
Josephus **. Significantly too, Mark's occasional effort to clarify Luke 
is also plausible. Second, we must ask: (1) whether Mark's expressive 
changes are appropriate for the unit's content; and (ii) whether Mark 
has used all Lukan material which he ought to have used in service of 
his adaptive aims. 


1. Stylistic Propriety (D.1) 


A striking feature of Mark’s work is that he repeatedly embellishes 
Luke's expression. We recall that some ancient texts encourage orna- 
ment or “artfulness” in a chreia, while others do not. Different rhetor- 
ical traditions give us different impressions. I wish simply to note 
Mark's repeated addition of expressions, some of which are artful and 
embellished. Mark is entitled to emphasize biographical or theological 
images through embellishing Luke's style. It is the nature and conspic- 
uous quality of that emphasis that deserves further comment. 

On the one hand, Mark adds conspicuous embellishment, namely 
figures of speech (ornatus) to Luke. Two changes stand out in this re- 
gard. First, when saying in 12,41 that Jesus “sat down, opposite the 
Treasury”, Mark adds alliteration (kol ka@ioag katevavti...). Second, 
Mark adds conspicuous alliteration in his sentence: “many rich people 
were contributing many things" (moo TAovoLOL ... TOAAG), while he 
also creates a rather conspicuous parallelism of word order in vv. 42-43. 

On the other hand, there is something similarly noteworthy about 
the frequency with which Mark expands Luke's style to underscore his 
biographical and theological aims. Mark adds or significantly extends 
four phrases within a mere four verses. This repeated expansion is strik- 
ing. Let us review Mark's changes. (1) To underscore Jesus' authority, 
Mark stretches Luke's participle &vaBAéwac to the longer phrase kai 
Kadloag Karevavrı TOD yalobvAaktou (Mark 12,41, cf. Luke 21,1). (2) 
To underscore the difference between rich and poor, Mark adds an en- 
tire sentence, replacing Luke’s eîdev tobc BaAAovrag with rc 0 ÓxAoc 
Barre (12,41, cf. Luke 21,1). (3) To underscore this difference further, 
Mark adds the phrase tv BudAdvtwv eic tò yalobvAakıov (Mark 
12,43b, cf. Luke 21,3). (4) To highlight Jesus' authority further, Mark 
adds the phrase, koi mpookakeoduevos touc pa@ntàc wdTOD eimev «toic 
(Mark 12,43a, cf. Luke 21,3). Mark supplements these additions, more- 


34 See DAMM, Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, 167-169; and chapters 
2 and 3. 
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over, by adding individual words to Luke: tò yalobvAakıov (Mark 
12,41b); €A000c« (Mark 12,42a); adtñç (Mark 12,44b). In all, then, 
Mark’s changes to Luke foster a relatively expansive and verbose style. 
Our knowledge of the rhetorical handbook tradition implies that Mark’s 
additions are a little odd in instructional material, which should be quite 
plain. But given the artfulness which Theon permits in a chreia, Mark’s 
embellishments still appear acceptable. 

There are, however, two features in Mark’s alleged adaptations 
which look suspicious. First, certain of Mark’s changes arguably attenuate 
clarity. In one instance, Mark replaces Luke's clear term &AnOac (“truly”) 
with a more regional, culture specific term ayınv, a replacement which 
seems odd given that the more universally Greek &An@dic exists already in 
Mark’s source ?. More suspicious still is Mark's odd adjustment to Luke 
in 12,44. As Marshall observes, Luke's boceprjuaczoc (21,4) is a more 
common word than Mark’s term voceprjoeoc. Hence, under the 2GH, 
Mark replaced Luke's relatively common (and so clear) Greek term, 
dotepnuatoc, with the quite uncommon synonym, dotepnoeuc ?6. 
In addition, in the closing verse (21,4), as Fitzmyer suggests, Luke 
employs somewhat clearer syntax than Mark by advancing Mark's 
appositive phrase, “her whole livelihood”, to a position immediately 
after navra and before the relative clause “which she had”. For Mark 
to make the opposite shifts indicates obfuscation of syntax ?". 


35 LSJM, ump s. v. For region-specific terms as potentially unclear, see DAMM, 
Ancient Rhetoric and the Synoptic Problem, 71, citing G. O. ROWE, “Style”, Hand- 
book of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period 330 B.C.-A.D. 400 (ed. S. E. 
PORTER; Leiden — New York — Köln 1997) 123-124. Of course, if Mark's commu- 
nity is fully comfortable with Semitic idioms, then the use of durv makes sense, 
on which see E. P. SANDERS — M. DAVIES, Studying the Synoptic Gospels (London 
— Philadelphia 1989) 72. J. MARCUS, Mark 1-8, 33-36, believes that Mark writes 
in Syria and that his community might have migrated from Palestine. For the 
case that Mark wrote in or close to the Italian peninsula, see GUNDRY, Mark, 
1043-1044. 

36 MARSHALL, Luke, 752. To judge by LSJM, there does not appear to be 
a difference in meaning between Mark’s dotepnoewc and Luke’s dotepnuatoc. 
But Marshall indicates that Luke's botepnuarog is relatively common (and this 
appears to be the case according to LSJM). Hence it is arguably counterintuitive, 
on the grounds of rhetorical clarity, for Mark to replace this with the less common 
boteprioewe. 

37 FITZMYER, Luke X-XIV, 1322. According to GUNDRY, Mark, 729-730, Mark 
12,44b reads: “[T]his [poor widow] out of her lack threw [into the treasury] abso- 
lutely everything she had (navta doa eixev), her whole livelihood”. Gundry adds: 
"Stressing the contrast . . . are... the forward placement and sheer length of ‘out of 
her lack absolutely everything she had,’ and the addition of an appositive ‘her whole 
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2. Using All Necessary Material (D.2) 


A second feature of Mark’s work is revealing. Usually, Mark does 
not ignore useful material in Luke. He makes, however, one striking 
oversight. It is to be noted that in vv. 41-42, to help underline the con- 
trast between the rich donors and the poor widow, Mark uses sophisti- 
cated and ornate parallelism. Mark has also inserted numerous further 
touches which sharpen the contrast between the ignoble giving by the 
rich and the noble giving by the widow. To adapt Luke for this purpose 
is plausible. But for Mark to ignore ready-made Lukan material that 
could help him achieve these very aims appears less plausible. In his 
closing verse (12,44), Mark would have seen that Luke contrasts 
the wealthy and the widow by using the emphatic adjectives obcot (“for 
these ones . . .”) versus «urn (“but she . . .”). It is odd, then, that Mark 
preserves only «urn. Why not use oûôtor when it underlines his essential 
contrast and is already in his source (and textually sound)? This might 
be just one oversight, but Mark has no good reason for it in light of all 
the other changes that he makes to Luke **. 

In all, Mark makes a peculiar combination of editorial changes. 
On the one hand, he adds numerous, conspicuous expressions to the 
relatively plain style of Luke, and he works hard to do so. Yet on the 
other hand, Mark simultaneously obfuscates and overlooks an obvious 
expression in Luke that would have served his purpose of contrasting 
rich and poor. 


V. Luke's Use of Mark: The Farrer Hypothesis 
and the Two-Document Hypothesis 


If we assume as valid the Farrer Hypothesis (FH) and the Two- 
Document Hypothesis (2DH), then why does Luke adapt Mark's 
chreia? It is to be noted that Luke's chreia 1s relatively brief. Hence, 


livelihood’ even though the main verb has intervened”. Luke advances “her liveli- 
hood" to a position immediately after “everything”, and then writes “which she had” 
plus the verb (€BwAev); hence, as Johnson translates it, “all the life (bios) that she 
had" (Gospel of Luke, 316), or "everything, the livelihood which she had, she gave" 
(cf. similarly FITZMYER, Luke X-XIV, 1322). Luke's improvement must be to advance 
“her livelihood” so that it accompanies “all” or “everything” (i.e., nt&vta) as an object 
phrase. Admittedly I am uncertain about the extent to which Luke’s alleged relative 
clarity would be understood as such by ancient Greek speakers. 

38 The term is textually sound in Luke. Strikingly, the later text of Mark in 
Codex Bezae has underlined the contrast between rich and poor by inserting obcot. 
This fact begs the question why Mark himself would not have added the word. 
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Luke must have abbreviated Mark for some reason. Significantly, com- 
mentators have remarked that Luke “regularly streamline[s] Mark’s 
narrative while adding much teaching of Jesus”, including in this 
chreia. This implies that Luke wants to render Mark more concise ?. 
From a perspective informed by rhetoric, this reasoning is correct. 
Luke adapts Mark in order to render Mark's style more concise. While 
preserving Mark's essential content — Jesus’ observation and com- 
mentary on the value of relative giving over absolute giving — Luke 
repeatedly omits Markan expressions which are redundant for making 
this point. Crucially, conciseness and clarity are key rhetorical virtues 
in instructional material, and Luke cultivates these virtues. A first 
illustration comes in 21,1-2. Recall that Luke's source, Mark 12, 
41-42, describes the actions of the wealthy and the poor widow. Mark 
reads as follows: 
[12,41] Kot ka@louc katévavte tod yalobvAaklov Edewper Tg 0 ÓyAoc 
Barker YAAKOV eic TO YACOPVAGKLOV kat TOAAOL TAOVGLOL EBaAAOV TOAAG 
[12,42] kat éA800c« pla xnpa mtwyt) EPadrcv Aemtà Sio 6 EoTLV 
Koóp&vtnc. 


Luke makes two significant changes here. On the one hand, 
he omits most of Mark's opening phrase (ko ko0tcac katevavti tod 
yaCopvaaktov [12,41a]), retaining only the participle and adapting it 
to avoßAeıyag (“having looked up" [21,1]) *. On the other hand, Luke 
collapses Mark's first three sentences (1. Jesus observes the crowd; 
2. Jesus observes the rich; 3. Jesus observes the widow), into two sen- 
tences (1. Jesus observes the rich; 2. Jesus observes the widow). In this, 
Luke preserves the essential contrast between the rich and the widow, 
but he does so far more concisely *!: 

[21,1] GvaBAeyac 6€ eldev tobc DXAAovtac eic TO YaCopuAdkLov tà 
pa abtav TAOLOLOUG. 
[21,2] eidev 6€ tiva xnpav meviypàv BaAAovoav Ekei Aemtà duo .... 


3° GUNDRY, Mark, 731, citing MARSHALL, Luke, 750-752. 

? | am uncertain why Luke speaks of Jesus “looking up". 

^! When he collapses the first three sentences into two, Luke renders the chreia’s 
perspective more consistent. Mark reports first that Jesus was “watching,” and 
then he offers a description of the rich and poor (on which see MARSHALL, Luke, 
752). Luke simplifies by reporting this only from Jesus’ perspective: Luke repeats 
that “Jesus saw” (elöev . . . elöev). 
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Noteworthy in this regard is that Luke also omits Mark’s phrase 
“which is a quadrans” (a small Roman coin denomination) following 
entà 600 (21,2). We may interpret this omission similarly as an ab- 
breviation of Mark’s style *. 

A second illustration of Luke's conciseness comes in 21,3 where 
he omits further phrases from Mark. According to Mark, 

[12,43] kat mpookaAeoduevoc todc uaOmnt&c adTOD ciTEV aûtoic: HUN 
A€yo dpiv StL f] xNpa ab’tn T| TTWYN TAciov TaVtwWY épaAev tv 
Ba&AAÓvtov eig TO yalobuAakLov' 

“Having summoned his disciples, he said to them: ‘Truly I tell you that 
this poor widow has contributed more than all of those who were con- 


CEL) 


tributing to the Temple Treasury’”. 


While Luke preserves Jesus” basic teaching, he omits the reference 
to the summoning of the disciples (after all, Jesus is already addressing 
the disciples [20,45]), and to the Temple contributions of others ?; hence: 


[21,3] ko etmev: dAnA@c Aéyo Div StL À YApa ccr) T] TIWXN TAELoV 
TAVTOV éßahev: 


“And he said: ‘Truly I tell you that this poor widow has contributed 
more than all”. 


Luke goes on to abbreviate Mark’s expression in his final verse, 
too (21,4): he omits the adjective 6Aov from tov fiov, creating “her 
livelihood” rather than “her whole livelihood”; and he omits Mark’s 
emphatic adjective witfi¢ (“her life"). In these ways, Luke abbreviates 
Mark’s style, keeping the ideas but removing emphatic and supplemen- 


? For the translation of Aett& 600 as “two small coins”, see FITZMYER, Luke 
X-XIV, 1322. On the 2GH, we recall, Mark clarifies here by adding 6 &orıv 
Koóp&vtnc. However, in my judgement, on the 2DH and FH, Luke's omission of 
6 &otıv koöpavrng does not pose a problem; it is not an obfuscation, for it does 
not render the sentence less intelligible. Luke remains sufficiently clear by simply 
retaining the phrase “two small coins". 

4 According to GREEN, Luke, 696-697, Luke wants in the Jerusalem ministry 
to show Jesus' authority over the Jerusalem Temple establishment. Now to be sure, 
under the 2DH, by omitting Mark 12,41a and 12,43a, Luke attenuates the image 
of Jesus' authority. This is a legitimate difficulty. But in Luke's defence we make 
two points. First, Luke has a major and legitimate rhetorical reason for the omis- 
sions: to render the chreia more concise. Second, Luke has narrative reasons for 
the omissions; MARSHALL (Luke, 751, citing W. GRUNDMANN, Das Evangelium 
nach Lukas [ThHK; Berlin ?1970], 377) explains that by omitting Mark12,41a 
Luke is tightening (making seamless) the sequence of 21,1-4 vis-à-vis 20,45-47. 
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tary expressions. Because Luke’s omissions, while numerous, never 
affect the basic content but only the manner of expression, we may 
conclude that at least part of his reasoning was to foster conciseness. 

What is remarkable about Luke’s adaptations is that, while Luke 
abbreviates Mark, he simultaneously adapts Mark for a second reason: 
to retain Mark’s contrast between the ignobility of the rich and the no- 
bility of the poor widow. Luke replaces Mark’s verbosity with alternative, 
briefer ways of contrasting rich and poor. In this way, Luke preserves 
Mark’s contrast, while at the same time condensing Mark’s wordy style ^. 
In turn, Luke also preserves the contrast between the scribes, who 
associate with the rich, and Jesus, who associates with the poor *. 

It is important to survey Luke’s varied stylistic changes (omissions, 
additions and rearrangements) to this end, beginning with 21,1-2, for 
he does numerous things which strengthen or at least preserve Mark’s 
contrast between the rich and the poor ^*. By omitting Mark’s phrase 
that Jesus “was watching how the crowd was contributing money” 
(12,41), Luke sharpens the contrast between Jesus' sight of the rich 
(21,1) and his sight of the poor (21,2). To further sharpen the contrast, 
Luke heightens the parallelism between the two sentences (v. 1 and v. 
2), opening both with eîdev dé, followed by a similar sequence: the 
direct object plus participle (v.1 robg BaAAovrag . . . mAovotouc ^; v. 2 
tiva xnpav mevuxp&v BaAAovoav); the location of giving (v. 1 eig tò 
yalobuAakıov; v. 2 ék&); and finally the object / amount given (v. 1 tà 
Spa adtav; v. 2 Aemtà 600; Luke's removal of 6 otiw Koöpavıng 
enhances the parallelism). The resulting parallelism is conspicuous and 
striking, and, while it is awkward to compare Mark directly with Luke 
on this count since their expressions are distinctive, Luke retains the 
contrast in an appropriately concise form. 


^ That is, Luke's changes offset and help account for his abbreviations of 
expressions which, in Mark, contrast the rich and the poor. 

5 For these associations, see JOHNSON, Gospel of Luke, 317, 318-319. 

^* MARSHALL, Luke, 752, observes that Luke converts Mark's description of 
the rich and poor to show Jesus directly watching rich and poor. I do not think 
that in itself this is a significant difference; it is the mechanism by which Luke 
collapses (see above) Mark's first three sentences into two. 

4 Luke, however, delays completion of the direct object in v. 1 (tAovotouc; 
"rich people") to the end of the sentence (for which see ZERWICK — GROSVENOR, 
Grammatical Analysis, 265). The resulting expression is a kind of ornament which 
highlights the “rich” (on which see BDF § 473). In effect, Luke adds ornate 
expression into the first verse of the chreia, something which, according to Theon, 
he is entitled to do. 
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Such stylistic changes continue in 21,4. Although Luke continues 
to render Mark more concise in certain ways, he also accentuates par- 
allels between the two clauses, heightening their contrast. He adds 
otor in v. 4a to parallel «urn in v. 4b (cf. Mark 12,44). Moreover, by 
adding eic tà è@pa in 21,4a, Luke helps to repeat the contrast between 
the rich and the poor widow, made earlier in 21,1 (tà ô@pa .. . Aemtà 
600) and now again in 21,4 (eic tà S@opa . . . m&vca). 

Before we close our survey of Luke, let us note that he also clarifies 
Mark in at least two places. For one, Luke replaces Mark's term for 
“truly” (aunv: a Semitic and so potentially a less clear term) with a 
more universally clear Greek term: &An@ac ^. For another, Luke, ac- 
cording to Marshall, replaces Mark’s uncommon Greek term dotépnoic 
with a relatively common and so clearer synonym, dotépnua ?. What 
is more, in his closing verse (21,4), as Fitzmyer observes, Luke 
“slightly improves . . . [Mark's] Greek style" °°; Luke possibly intends 
to clarify by advancing Mark's appositive phrase “her whole liveli- 
hood" to a position immediately after “all” or “everything” (mavta). 


VI. Assessing Luke's Adaptations of Mark 


We know that Luke's stylistic motive for fostering clarity and con- 
ciseness is rhetorically plausible, as 1s his theological motive of pre- 
serving the contrast between rich and poor. As we did in the case 
of Mark, so we must now evaluate the propriety of Luke's changes, 
namely (1) whether Luke's expressive changes are appropriate for his 
content; and (2) whether Luke has used all Markan material which 
he ought to, in order to contrast the rich and the poor widow. 


ce 


48 While one could argue that changing Luke’s “secular” Greek «An8ag to the 
more tradition-specific, Jewish term åuńv proves equally clear and intuitive for 
Mark's own community (above), Luke's change still looks more conspicuously 
like a rhetorical clarification. For Luke's tendency under the 2DH to “secularize” 
Mark’s Greek, see N. TURNER, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, vol. 4 Style 
(Edinburgh 1976) 57; and J. FITZMYER, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX. A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 28; New York 1981) 107-108. 
Turner (p. 57) and Fitzmyer (p. 113) rightly observe that Luke keeps or even adds 
Semitic phrases to Mark in places; but we must consider Luke's motivations 
in each individual case. On the importance of literary context for determining 
choices in composition, see TURNER, Grammar of New Testament Greek, 51, and 
M. GOULDER, Luke. A New Paradigm (JSNTSup 20; Sheffield 1989) 115, 512. 

4 MARSHALL, Luke, 752. 

50 FITZMYER, Luke X-XIV, 1322; see n. 38, above. 
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1. Stylistic Propriety (D.1) 


Luke’s expressive changes are indeed appropriate, for they render 
Mark more concise in instructional material, material which according 
to the rhetorical handbooks should be concise. It is true that in a couple 
of places, Luke adds expressions: oòtor and eig tà pa, in 21,4 (cf. 
Mark 12,44). However, Luke balances those additions with the omis- 
sion of about as many expressions in this verse (6Aov, «dtñc). Moreover, 
what Luke does add strengthens the contrast between the rich and poor. 
Granted, I am not certain why Luke here omits Markan expressions 
which foster this contrast, only to add expressions which foster the 
same contrast. I suspect, however, that he does this because his replace- 
ments (odto and eic tà pa) build stronger verbal parallels, which, 
as we have seen, Luke employs quite frequently throughout this chreia. 
Such verbal parallels probably fall within the range of acceptable 
ornament or embellishment for a chreia. 

In one place, Luke’s change of word seems to work against clarity. 
Luke replaces one of Marks uses of ttwxn (“poor”, 12,42) with the syn- 
onym tevıypav (“poor”, 21,2) ?!. This change appears suspect since I am 
not sure that Luke's substitution of teviypév conveys the same depth of 
poverty. According to Marshall (citing Hauck), Luke’s choice conveys 
deeper poverty. But I have not found this connotation attested in the lex- 
ica °°. Moreover, Luke’s term, observes Marshall, is a hapax legomenon 
in the New Testament, and hence Luke has chosen a quite uncommon, 
that is to say, less than clear, word ?. In all, then, Luke’s change appears, 
on rhetorical grounds of clarity, somewhat counterintuitive *. 


2. Using All Necessary Material (D.2) 


Does Luke use all the Markan material which he should use, in 
order to foster a contrast between the giving by the rich and by the 
poor? For the most part, he does. Moreover, potential oversights appear 
defensible. In Luke 21,1 for example, one might question why Luke 
replaces Mark’s expressions (12,41) for rich people’s donations 


5! So Fitzmyer, Luke X-XIV, 1322. 

Y LSJM s. v.; BAGD s. v. 

53 MARSHALL, Luke, 752. 

54 JOHNSON, Gospel of Luke, 316, says that Luke's insertion, “gave their gifts 
(eig tà pa), [i]s awkward in Greek, literally ‘threw into their gifts’”. MARSHALL, 
Luke, 752, indicates that the meaning here is “into the offering (chest)". Whether 
this would have sounded unclear, I am not certain. Mark (12,44a) has no direct 
object with which to compare with Luke. 
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(yuAxov: “copper”, “copper coin” or “money” 5; and moAA&: “large 
sums" [NRSV]), for these form a ready-made, clear contrast with Aemtà 
600 (“two very small coins"). But Luke’s choice of tà dpa does not 
really blunt the contrast with Aetta do, and, as Marshall suggests, 
Luke’s “vaguer reference to ‘gifts’ (pov) . . . allows for more valuable 
coins being given by the rich” 5°. Hence, it affords an arguably more 
vivid contrast between the donations of rich and poor ?". While it might 
have been useful to retain Mark’s toAA& for its emphasis upon the 
wealth of the rich donors, perhaps Luke omits it also to remove the 
potential for alliteration. It is hard to tell in this instance if Luke has 
overlooked useful material here or not. 


VII. Conclusion 


In one sense, the results of this study are equivocal. For the most 
part, Mark and Luke’s adaptation of the other’s Gospel appears rhetor- 
ically plausible. Moreover, in a handful of places, it is possible that 
Luke obfuscates his Markan source in areas that demand clarity, and 
overlooks Markan material that he should have used. These uncertain- 
ties I have indicated in the footnotes. 

In the end, however, I believe that Luke has rhetorically improved 
Mark. I say this from the convergence of three observations. First, 
Luke’s major motivation for adapting Mark is rhetorically plausible 58. 
He repeatedly reduces Mark’s verbose style to a more appropriately 
concise style. Second, Luke’s clarifications of Mark appear more con- 
spicuous than Mark’s alleged clarifications of Luke. With the (possible) 
exception of mevıxpav (21,2), Luke adjusts Mark more towards rhetor- 
ical perspecuitas in ways that rhetoric would have us expect, namely 
through substituting more common terms (&An8&c [21,3], borepnua 
[21,4]). Third, whatever might be Luke’s possible oversights, under 
the 2GH Mark’s oversight of the adjective otto: (Luke 21,4a) seems 


55 This is the translation in ZERWICK — GROSVENOR, Grammatical Analysis, 
149-150. 

56 MARSHALL, Luke, 751-752. 

57 I am unsure why Luke would have replaced Mark’s imperfect tense verb 
&dewpeı (12,41) with the aorist tense verbs ciéev, eióev (21,1-2); for MARSHALL, 
Luke, 751, Luke's choice “suggests . . . a sudden glance rather than a conscious 
gaze". I am also unsure why Luke replaced Mark's indicative mood verbs, B&AAe, 
€BaAAov and €Barev (12,41-42), with the participles, BaAAovtac and BaAAoUVo«V 
(21,1-2), although I do not believe that the change is significant. 

58 As are Mark's motivations for adapting Luke. 
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intolerable given his otherwise zealous effort to foster a starker contrast 
between the rich and the poor. Mark’s alleged work suggests that if 
he did edit Luke, he did so in a circuitous, rather roundabout manner. 
In all, then, our work shows that rhetorical conventions for effective 
composition can indeed help us to surmise which of these two evan- 
gelists has more plausibly edited the other. 
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Summary 


This essay applies conventions of ancient rhetoric to the analysis of the literary 
sequence of Mark and Luke’s Gospels. With an eye on basic and more advanced 
rhetorical handbooks, I outline two significant rhetorical conventions for improv- 
ing upon literary sources: clarity (perspecuitas) and propriety (aptum). When 
we ask whether the evangelist Mark has applied these principles to the adaptation 
of Luke’s Gospel (following the Griesbach Hypothesis), or whether Luke has 
applied these principles to the adaptation of Mark (following the Two-Document 
and Farrer Hypotheses) in the pericope of the Widow’s Mite, we find that the latter 
scenario is more plausible. 


Vorschlag einer dynamisch-konzentrischen Struktur 
des Johannesprologs 


Der folgende Vorschlag einer dynamisch-konzentrischen Struktur 
des Johannesprologs ! geht aus von einer Alternative, die sich vor etwa 
25 Jahren eróffnet hat. Den damaligen Stand der Diskussion finden wir 
bei Ignace de la Potterie in seinen Studi di Cristologia Giovannea, dar- 
gelegt im Kapitel Struttura letteraria del prologo di s. Giovanni ?. Die 
voraufgehenden Jahrzehnte waren geprágt vom Versuch, den vermute- 
ten ursprünglichen Text eines sogenannten Logos-Hymnus zu rekonstru- 
ieren ?. Auch O. Hofius setzt selbstverständlich voraus, daß die Verse 
6-8.15 spáter eingefügt und die Verse 17 und 18 auf Redaktoren zurück- 
gehen, die sich als „wir“ bezeichnen *. Den Text nicht diachron, sondern 
synchron in der überlieferten Gestalt zu lesen, läßt sich vor allem durch 
den erfolgreichen Versuch begründen, jedes seiner Elemente in eine 
durchdachte und durchgehende Struktur integrieren zu kónnen. 

Die Abgrenzung des hier zu behandelnden Textes in Joh 1,1-18 ge- 
genüber dem in 1,19 folgenden Text wird meist als selbstverständlich 
vorausgesetzt. Dies wird zwar durch die Verifizierung einer konzentri- 
schen Struktur bestátigt, aber zugleich durch das dynamische Voran- 
schreiten des Gedankengangs relativiert: das letzte Wort des Prologs 
ist zugleich das einleitende des folgenden Evangeliums. Nach dem 
&mynoaxo in 1,18 ist sinngemäß ein Doppelpunkt zu setzen: Er, der 
Logos, der Einziggeborene, der da hineingenommen ist in den Schoß 
des Vaters, dieser hat herausgeführt bzw. ausgelegt. Und der Beginn 
dieser Auslegung setzt ein mit dem Zeugnis des Johannes, das in all- 
gemeiner Form bereits in den Versen 6-8.15 in den Überblick der Ge- 
samt-Offenbarung des Logos einbezogen war. Aber damit ist bereits 
ein Ergebnis vorweggenommen, das es nun zu erläutern gilt. 


! [m Studienjahr 2014 wurde das Corpus Ioanneum im Seminario Mayor San José 
in Ayaviri/Peru behandelt und ich verdanke meinen Studenten wertvolle Hinweise. 

? I. DE LA POTTERIE, Studi di Cristologia Giovannea (Genua 1992) 31-58. 

? R. SCHNACKENBURG, Das Johannesevangelium, 1. Teil (HThKNT; Freiburg 
1992) 197-207. 

^ O. Hortus, „Struktur und Gedankengang des Logos-Hymnus in Joh 1.1-18“ 
Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der älteren Kirche 
78 (1987) 1-25. 
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I. Die konzentrische Struktur nach M.—E. Boismard ? 


Die konzentrische Struktur zielt auf eine zentrale Aussage und 
nimmt die darauf hinführenden Schritte in umgekehrter Reihenfolge 
wieder auf, zum Beispiel in drei Schritten und einem einzigen Zentrum: 
a-b-c- d-c'- b'-a'. Es kónnte dies eine künstliche Spielerei sein 
oder lediglich eine ásthetische Auszeichnung für einen bedeutenden 
Text. Diese Struktur ist aber vor allem dazu geeignet, der inneren Logik 
des Gedankenganges zu dienen: etwa wenn in der Philosophie in einer 
Reduktion auf den zentralen Gedanken argumentativ hingeführt wird 
und von dort aus eine Deduktion der zunächst vorläufigen Schritte vor- 
genommen werden kann. Schritt für Schritt wird dann das Argument 
wieder aufgenommen und vom Zentrum aus erhellt und begründet. 

Die konzentrische Struktur des Johannesprologs stützt sich zu- 
nächst auf die Parallelität der Verse 1-2 und 18. Offensichtlich kommt 
der Text am Ende auf das ewige innere Ausgerichtet-Sein des Logos 
in seiner Beziehung zu Gott (mpog tov 0cóv 1,1.2) und seinem Einbe- 
zogen-Sein in den Vater (eig tov kóAmov tod tatpdc 1,18) zurück. 
Ob mit der Práposition eic in Vers 18 bereits an die Rückkehr nach 
dem Hindurchgehen durch diese Welt gedacht ist (gemäß Joh 16,28) 
oder — wie de la Potterie meint  — an den Ausdruck des christlichen 
Glaubens ,,in“ den, der einbezogen ist in den Schoß des Vaters, kann 
hier dahingestellt bleiben. Als Einwand gegen die Konzentrik mit 
der Parallelität von a = 1,1-2 und a’= 1,18 kann dies nicht gelten: der 
Gedanke des Anfangs kann am Ende eine neue Nuance bekommen, 
und auch wenn die Präpositionen mpög und eig unterschiedliche Be- 
ziehungen bezeichnen, so stimmen sie doch darin überein, eine Bewe- 
gung zum Ausdruck zu bringen, welche die Relation von Logos und 
Gott bzw. Sohn und Vater betrifft. Mit solchen Übereinstimmungen 
(hier: Práposition + Akkusativ) kann auch sonst die antike Rhetorik in 
einer konzentrischen Struktur arbeiten ?. 

Auch die verschiedenen Formen des Verbums „sein“, das Partizip 
Präsens 0 av in 1,18 und das Imperfekt ñv in 1,1-2 sind wohl zu 
unterscheiden, bringen aber beide zum Ausdruck, was der Logos 
immer schon war (jedenfalls hier im Kontext des Prologs im Unter- 
schied zu éyéveto) und daß Er der in den Schoß des Vaters hinein (ewig) 


5 [. DE LA POTTERIE, Cristologia Giovannea, 32-34. 

$ [. DE LA POTTERIE, Cristologia Giovannea, 34. 

7 Vgl. A. VANHOYE, La structure littéraire de l'épitre aux Hébreux (Clamecy 
1976) 60-63. 
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Seiende ist °. Auch hier genügt die Verwandtschaft des Gedankens für 
die Parallelität der Verse innerhalb einer konzentrischen Struktur, ohne 
daß eine vollständige Übereinstimmung notwendig wäre. Der Paralle- 
lismus kann synonym, aber auch komplementár oder sogar durch kon- 
träre Formulierung ausgedrückt sein. Hier ist jedenfalls vom ewigen 
Sein des Logos bzw. des nun nach Vers 14 mit Namen benannten Ein- 
geborenen beim Vater die Rede. 

Die zweite Stütze, um entsprechende Glieder innerhalb einer 
konzentrischen Struktur anzunehmen, ist die auffallende Parallele der 
zweimaligen Erwähnung des Zeugen Johannes. Diese erschien den 
meisten Exegeten des 20. Jahrhunderts sogar so auffallend, daB sie als 
ausfallend, das heißt gegenüber der ursprünglichen Einheit des Textes 
als fremd und nachtráglicher Zusatz beurteilt wurde. Ob sich diese Ele- 
mente in eine ursprüngliche Gesamtkonzeption und Struktur einfügen 
lassen, wird sich im folgenden zeigen. 

Auch hier erscheint der Einwand de la Potteries gegen die Paral- 
lelitát der Verse 6-8 und 15 zu spitzfindig. Wohl stehen die Verben der 
Verse 6-7 €yéveto und )A0ev im Aorist, während die Verben in Vers 15, 
uaprupei im Präsens und kékpayev im Perfekt, die fortdauernde Wir- 
kung des Zeugnisses betonen, aber das zweimal erwähnte Auftreten 
des Zeugen Johannes ist — wie schon gesagt — innerhalb des ganz 
auf den Logos konzentrierten Textes allzu auffallend, um nicht als 
Parallele gelten zu kónnen. 

Wenn man nun zwei solche Anhaltspunkte innerhalb eines so prazis 
ausgearbeiteten — um nicht zu sagen: ausgeklügelten — Textes ge- 
funden hat, besteht die Gefahr, den Rest in das Prokrustesbett einer 
konzentrischen Struktur hineinzuzwängen ?. Nachdem sich tatsächlich 
die Verse 1-2 und 18 und die Verse 6-8 und 15 entsprechen, „müssen“ 
sich demnach auch die übrigen Elemente in parallele Glieder fügen. 
Boismard schlägt vor !°: Vers 3 und Vers 17 geben jeweils die Rolle 
des Logos bei der Schópfung und der Neuschópfung an; die Verse 4-5 
und 16 die Gabe an die Menschen; die Verse 9-11 und 14 das Kommen 


8 Das 0 Gv findet sich in markanter Weise auch in Joh 6,46, hier mit der Prä- 
position mxpà tod 0co0. Das 6 dv kann an Ex 3,14 LXX éy% eiu ó dv erinnern, 
da im Johannesevangelium auch das absolute yw eiu hervorgehoben ist (Joh 4,26; 
6,20; 8,24.28.58; 13,19; 18,5-8). 

? Als Beispiel einer solch erzwungenen Auffindung konzentrischer Strukturen 
kann der Vorschlag Boismards in der Bibel von Jerusalem, in der Einleitung zu 
den Synoptischen Evangelien, dienen, Mk 1,2 bis 9,20 in neun konzentrisch struk- 
turierte Glieder einzuteilen. 

? Revue Biblique 59 (1952) 23-39. 
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des Logos in die Welt und seine Inkarnation. Eigenartiger Weise ergibt 
sich dann als Zentrum der Gedanke in Vers 12-13, daß wir Vollmacht 
erlangen, Kinder Gottes zu werden. 

Es ergäbe sich folgendes Schema: 


a das WORT in Gott 1-2 a' der Sohn im Vater 18 
b Rolle bei der Schópfung 3 b' Rolle bei der Neuschópfung 17 
c Gabean die Menschen 4-5 c’ Gabe an die Menschen 16 
d Zeugnis des Johannes 6-8 d' Zeugnis des Johannes 15 
e Kommen des WORTES e' Inkarnation 14 
in die Welt 9-11 


f durch das fleischgewordene WORT 
werden wir Kinder Gottes 12-13 


Die Kritik an der Parallelität der Glieder a — a’ und d — d' wurde 
bereits zurückgewiesen. Begründet scheinen dagegen die übrigen Ein- 
wände de la Potteries. Zunächst b und b': der Gedanke einer Neuschöp- 
fung findet sich — wenigstens in dieser Terminologie bei Paulus und 
nicht bei Johannes !!. Zumindest ist der Gedanke bei Boismard unglück- 
lich formuliert, da auch in Vers 3 nicht explizit von der Schópfung, 
sondern von der Vermittlung durch den Logos die Rede ist. Eventuell 
zeigt sich bei näherem Zusehen doch eine Parallele zu Vers 17. 

Die Parallele von c — c’ ist tatsächlich künstlich erzwungen: in Vers 
16 empfangen ,,wir alle“ die besondere Gnade durch Jesus Christus, 
während in Vers 4 die Beziehung des Gewordenen zum Logos als des- 
sen Lebensquelle bezeichnet wird, welche für die Menschen Offenba- 
rung bzw. Licht ist. Auch hier müßte man eine eventuelle Parallele 
jedenfalls genauer bestimmen. 

Die Parallele e — e' ist schon durch das Ungleichgewicht der Verse 
9-11 und 14 suspekt. Ob sich das Kommen des Lichtes in die Welt (to 
doc... épxóuevov eic tov kóopov) in Vers 9 auf die Inkarnation in Vers 
14 bezieht, oder auf das Aufleuchten des Lichtes durch das Zeugnis 
des Johannes in Vers 8, oder auf beides, ist noch nicht ausgemacht. Je- 
denfalls bringen die Verse 9-11 dieses Kommen zuerst so allgemein 
und dann besonders im Hinblick auf dessen Aufnahme bei den Seinen 
zum Ausdruck, daß mit der dezidierten Aussage der Fleischwerdung 
des Wortes in Vers 14 keine Parallele zu entdecken ist. Die antike Rhe- 
torik arbeitet mit Stichwortverbindungen oder markanten Konstruktio- 


V kawt Kktioic in 2Kor 5,17 und Gal 6,15. Der Gedanke der neuen Geburt 
findet sich freilich auch im Johannesevangelium (1,12; 3,5 etc.). 
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nen — wie die Verbindung der Prápositionen in den Versen 1-2 und 
18 —, die für das geübte Ohr des Hórers Signalwirkung haben und die 
Gedankenstruktur des Autors nachvollziehen lassen. 

Schließlich wäre es nicht nur eigenartig, sondern widersinnig, wenn 
im Zentrum von Joh 1,1-18 die Verse 12 und 13 stünden. Der Logos 
ist zuerst das Subjekt, dann das Objekt und schließlich wieder das Sub- 
jekt der Aussagen. Um ihn geht es, um seine Offenbarung und dessen 
Rezeption. Im Zusammenhang dieser Rezeption ist erwähnt, daß die 
ihn gläubig Aufnehmenden die Vollmacht erhalten, Kinder Gottes zu 
werden — zweifellos eine wichtige Aussage im Johannesevangelium 
und vor allem im Ersten Johannesbrief, aber keineswegs die zentrale 
Aussage des Prologs. 

Diese zum Teil schwerwiegenden Einwände führten de la Potterie 
zur Ablehnung der konzentrischen Struktur und zum Vorschlag einer 
Struktur in drei Kreisbewegungen. 


II. Die zyklische oder spiralenförmige Struktur nach de la Potterie 


Sehr häufig dreht sich die Argumentation im Johannesevangelium 
kreisförmig, den Gedanken noch einmal aufgreifend und vertiefend, 
also in Form einer Spirale. So sieht de la Potterie auch die Struktur des 
Johannesprologs in drei Kreisen oder Wellen, jeweils neu einsetzend 
und konkretisierend !?: 


I A (1-2) B (3) C (4-5) 
II A’ (6-8) B’ (9-11) C' (12-14) 
I A” (15) B” (16-17) C” (18) 


Der erste Kreis bleibt ganz im Allgemeinen und deutet — nach de 
la Potterie — die Menschwerdung nur durch die Wendung in Vers 3c.4a 
an: „was in Ihm geworden ist, war (immer schon) Leben“. Mit Vers 6 
würde eine neue, historisch konkrete Bewegung in der Heilsgeschichte 
von dem Zeugen Johannes bis zur nun deutlich formulierten Fleisch- 
werdung in Vers 14 führen. Schließlich führte ein dritter Kreis mit dem 
bis heute fortdauernden Zeugnis des Johannes in die Gegenwart des 
Logos in der Gemeinschaft der Glaubenden. Jeder Kreis beginnt mit 
einem Anfang bzw. Ursprung (A, A’, A’’), der erste und zweite Kreis 
berichtet von der Ankunft des Lichtes bei den Menschen (B, B’) und 
deren Antwort (C, C^). Diese Ankunft ist im dritten Kreis bereits vor- 


12 I. DE LA POTTERIE, Cristologia Giovannea, 34-35. 
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ausgesetzt. Wahrend im ersten Kreis diese Antwort nur ganz allgemein 
angedeutet ist, nämlich daß die Finsternis das Licht nicht niederhalten 
oder unterdrücken konnte, ist die positive Antwort im zweiten und 
dritten Kreis ausführlicher als Frucht des Glaubens dargelegt. C, C* 
und C” sind gekennzeichnet durch das Verb Aaußaveıv: in Vers 5 ne- 
gativ ob kaxéAoev, in Vers 11-12 negativ und positiv où TapeAaßov 
und €éAofov und in Vers 16 positiv éAxfopev. Dies sind sicher gültige 
Hinweise auf Entsprechungen innerhalb der Gesamtstruktur. 

Aber auch dieser Vorschlag hat seine Schwächen. De la Potterie 
selbst gesteht ein, daß der Neuanfang in Johannes, also in A’ und A” 
dem Anfang in A, dem ursprünglichen Sein des Logos, nur schwach 
entspricht. Aber er bemerkt mit Recht, daß das éyévero in Vers 5 im em- 
phatischen Sinn als ein neues Ereignis und ein Neueinsatz zu interpre- 
tieren ist. Auch ist es richtig, daß die Ökonomie der Heilsgeschichte, 
die Geschichte des Evangeliums, mit dem Zeugnis des Johannes in 1,19- 
34 einsetzt. Und das mpog tov Beòv in 1,1-2 findet seine umgekehrte 
Entsprechung im Vers 6 in dem mo pà Oco: gesandt von seiten Gottes. 
Auch diese Beziehung müßte ein verbesserter Vorschlag aufnehmen. 

Ein wirklicher Schwachpunkt dieser Struktur in drei Zyklen ist aber 
die Unterdrückung der vielfältigen Beziehungen zwischen Vers 14 und 
Vers 16. Die direkte Verbindung wichtiger Stichpunkte in beiden Ver- 
sen war ja ein Hauptargument, Vers 15 als späteren Einschub aus dem 
ursprünglichen Text ausscheiden zu wollen. De la Potterie kann dage- 
gen nur einwenden, daß das begründende örı in Vers 16 nicht dem Vers 
14, sondern nur dem Vers 15 folgen kann. Allerdings gibt es auch ein 
gnoseologisches örı im Sinn von: „wir wissen das, weil...*. Benedikt 
Schwank übersetzt in seinem Johanneskommentar das ötı zurecht 
oft nur mit einem Doppelpunkt !. Freilich fügt sich das örı in Vers 
16 besser an Vers 15, das begründende örı npóóc pov rjv aufgreifend: 
„... denn Er war schon vor mir, denn aus Seiner Fülle haben wir alle 
empfangen". 

Wenn auch Vers 15 somit nicht als spaterer Zusatz ausgeschieden 
werden sollte, so greift doch der Gedanke in Vers 16 die zentralen 
Worte aus der zweiten Hälfte des Verses 14 auf: das für das Johannes- 
evangelium so wichtige Wort &Arf9evx und die in Johannes singuláren 
Worte xapic und mAnpng bzw. TAnpwpa. Somit kann Vers 15 kein ein 
Neueinsatz sein, sondern nur eine Parenthese. Die klare Fortsetzung 


B Allein im 1. Kapitel 5x: 1,20.30.32.34: B. SCHWANK, Evangelium nach Johannes 
(St. Ottilien 1996) 49, 56, 59. 
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des Gedankens von Vers 14 in Vers 16 geht in den drei Kreisen bei de 
la Potterie unter: Vers 14 stünde in II C’, Vers 16 in III B” mit einem 
jeweils unterschiedlichen Aspekt. Es ist zwar anzuerkennen, daB auch 
in dieser Struktur die Verse 6-8 und 15 parallel stehen (A’ und A"), 
aber wenn Vers 15 Neueinsatz eines weiteren Kreises wáre, dann ware 
die klare Verbindung von Vers 14 und Vers 16 durchbrochen. Vers 15 
greift die Verse 6-8 unter dem neuen Aspekt nach Vers 14 auf, ist aber 
kein Neueinsatz, sondern ein Rückgriff und somit besser als eine Par- 
enthese zu verstehen. 


III. Die unterschiedliche Auslegung von 1,3-4 


Die eigentliche Entscheidung zwischen konzentrischer und kreis- 
fórmiger Struktur hangt aber vor allem an einem Komma ab, das je nach 
unterschiedlicher Auslegung im Vers 4 verschieden gesetzt wird: ,,was 
geworden ist in Ihm, war Leben“; oder: „was geworden ist, in Ihm war 
es Leben“. In dem für diese Textstelle ältesten Papyruskodex P? finden 
wir zwar den Punkt zwischen Vers 3b und 3c: ,, ... ohne Ihn ward nichts. 
Was geworden ist...“ — aber Kommas sind nicht angegeben. 

Wäre das „in Ihm“ zu yeyovev bezogen: „was in Ihm geworden ist“, 
so könnte sich dies nur auf die neue Verbindung von Aóyoc und o«p£ 
beziehen und würde somit bereits auf die Menschwerdung hinweisen. 
Da sich die Arianer auf diese Verbindung von Logos und Geworden- 
Sein berufen haben, um den, durch den alles andere geschaffen wurde, 
als erstes Geschöpf anzusehen, könnte in Abwehr dieses Gedankens 
das Komma später anders gesetzt worden sein: „was geworden ist, in 
Ihm war es Leben“. Spräche also das ursprüngliche Verständnis bereits 
von dem neuen Ereignis innerhalb des Gewordenen, nämlich daß das 
ewige Wort selbst in den Bereich des Kontingenten eingetreten ist, so 
wäre dieselbe Aussage in Vers 14 eine wiederholte und vertiefte Aus- 
führung nach einem Neueinsatz in Vers 6. Damit könnte die Struktur 
in verschiedenen Kreisen begründet werden. 

Dagegen gibt es aber Einwände. Da ist zunächst der Fluß der Argu- 
mentation. Von Anfang an wird das Objekt der jeweiligen Aussage im 
folgenden Satzglied als Subjekt aufgriffen und durch ein neues Objekt 
erläutert. Die erste Verkettung in 1,1 wird dann durch eine Inklusion in 
1,2 abgeschlossen. 1,3a und 1,3b wiederholen dieselbe Aussage insi- 
stierend in einem chiastischen Parallelismus: alles - durch Ihn; ohne Ihn 
- nicht eines. Darauf bezieht sich der relative Satzanschluß im Neutrum 
Singular 6 in 1,3c: „das, was geworden ist“. Dies ist das Subjekt der 
folgenden Aussage, welches das Objekt der vorausgehenden aufgreift. 
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Hier gilt es die Verbformen von yiyvopar zu bedenken. Während 
im Lateinischen zwei Mal factum est steht (das Deponens fieri unter- 
scheidet nur fit, fiebat und factum est), und wir im Deutschen auch 
meist übersetzen: „ohne Ihn ist nichts geworden; was geworden ist...“ 
unterscheidet das Griechische die Aoristform eyevero und die Perfekt- 
form yeyovev. Während Imperfekt und Perfekt die Aktionsform als 
unvollendet oder vollendet definieren, läßt der ,,A-horist* diese Fest- 
legung offen !4. Normalerweise ist im Griechischen das Perfekt positiv 
als Vollendung mit bleibender Wirkung konnotiert. In Joh 1,1-18 gilt 
es aber zu bedenken, daß die Aoristform éyévexo schon in 1,3, mehr 
noch in 1,14 und in 1,17 in positiver Weise das Hervorgehen der Of- 
fenbarung bezeichnet, während das yeyovev in 1,3c und 1,15 einen Ab- 
schluß zum Ausdruck bringt, der in seiner bloßen Faktizität durch das 
darin verborgene fjv, das was immer schon war, erhellt werden muß. 
Da auch die griechischen Verbformen nur begrenzte Möglichkeiten 
bieten, kann ein Blick in die verwandten Aussagen der hebräischen Li- 
teratur das Gemeinte erläutern. In 1QS X1,3-4 heißt es: „Denn aus der 
Quelle seiner Erkenntnis hat er sein Licht eröffnet, so daß mein Auge 
seine Wunder erblickte und das Licht meines Herzens das Geheimnis 
des Gewordenen“. Das Gewordene, rm, steht im Nifal, hier als Parti- 
zip feminin für Abstracta. 77) im Nifal Perfekt steht im Alten Testa- 
ment im Zusammenhang mit dem Wort, das geworden ist bzw. sich 
ereignet hat ^. In 1QS XLII heißt es weiter: „Durch sein Wissen ist 
alles entstanden. Alles, was geworden ist, lenkt er nach seinem Plan, 
und ohne ihn geschieht nichts“: Hier steht > mm in Nifal Perfekt: 
„alles ist entstanden“; „alles, was geworden ist“, mn 51D, steht im Piel. 
Immer ist „das Gewordene“ das übliche Objekt in diesem Kontext der 
gesamten Schópfungswirklichkeit, und so wohl auch in Joh 1,3-4. Dort 
nimmt es das Subjekt mavta bzw. ovde €v auf. Dagegen wäre „das, 
was in Ihm geworden ist“ ein neues Objekt bzw. Subjekt, das nicht im 
Zug der Argumentation stünde. Umgekehrt ist die náhere Bestimmung 
des Subjekts „das Gewordene“ als „Leben in Ihm“ ein Gedanke, der 
in den johanneischen Schriften geläufig ist: 5,26; 6,53; 1Joh 5,11. 

Nach dieser Analyse geht es hier somit noch nicht um das neue Er- 
eignis der Inkarnation, sondern immer noch um das Hervorgehen aller 
Wirklichkeit durch den Logos. Das &yevero bezeichnet die Bewegung 


14 F, STAGG, “The Abused Aorist”, Journal of Biblical Literature 91 (1972) 
222-231. 
!5 Din 4,32; 1Kön 1,27; 12,24; Mich 2,4; Neh 6,8; 2Chr 8,4. 
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des Werdens durch die Vermittlung des Wortes, das Sprechen des Lo- 
gos durch alle Ereignisse bzw. das Sprechen aller Dinge durch den Lo- 
gos (die Präposition ut + Genetiv als „Vermittlung durch“ weist in 
beide Richtungen). Das 6 yeyovev ist das fertige Produkt, das zum Ab- 
schluß Gekommene, welches aber als so Gewordenes in seiner bloßen 
Faktizität nur aus dem Leben verständlich ist, das in ihm zum Ausdruck 
kommen will und soll. Der übliche Einwand, daß Com im Johannes- 
evangelium das göttliche Leben bezeichnet (im Unterschied zu Blog 
und oy) und nicht auf alles Gewordene angewandt werden kann, 
würde der Aussage seine eigentlich Spitze nehmen: es ist wirklich 
das góttliche Leben, der Logos, der von Anfang an auf Gott hin ausge- 
richtet und selbst von góttlicher Natur ist (0cóc ohne Artikel in 1,1c), 
welcher sich mitteilt (vgl. auch Weish 1,7; 9,1-2). Hier eine Unterschei- 
dung zwischen übernatürlichem und natürlichem Leben zu machen, ist 
nicht johanneisch und gesamtbiblisch eher selten. 

Wenn also in 1,3-4 noch nicht von dem in Ihm Gewordenen, vom 
neuen Eingehen des Logos in die Welt des Gewordenen als selbst Ge- 
wordener die Rede ist, dann sollten wir gegenüber der Struktur in drei 
neu einsetzenden Kreisbewegungen einer Struktur in dynamisch vor- 
anschreitender Argumentation den Vorzug geben: derselbe Logos, der 
schon in allen Dingen und Ereignissen spricht, bewirkt das „Ereignis“ 
des Menschen, der in besonderer Weise Zeuge ist, und kommt immer 
mehr als Licht in die Welt bis hin zur Fleischwerdung des Logos und 
seinem besonderen Einwohnen in den Seinen. 


IV. Verbessernde Vorschlage 


Im Wissen um die oben dargelegten Stärken und Schwächen der 
von Boismard und de la Potterie ausgearbeiteten Strukturen wurden 
unter anderem folgende zwei Vorschläge von Mary Coloe und Benedict 
T. Viviano gemacht. 

Mary Coloe !5 sieht eine Parallele zu Gen 1,1 — 2,4a und eine Ent- 
sprechung zu den drei Verben in 1Joh 1,1: was wir gesehen haben, was 
wir gehört haben und was wir mit Händen berührt haben (bei M. Coloe: 
erfahren haben). Die Parallele von Joh 1,1-2 und 1,18 stellt sie als Ein- 
leitung und Konklusion gegenüber und sieht im Corpus des Textes drei 
parallele Teile: was wir gesehen haben in den Versen A (3-5) und A’ 


16 M. L. COLOE, „The Structure of the Johannine Prologue and Genesis 1“, 
Australian Biblical Review 45 (1997) 40-55. 
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(14), was wir gehórt haben in den Versen B (6-8) und B’ (15), und was 
wir erfahren haben in den Versen C (9-13) und C’ (16-17). A und A’ 
beziehen sich auf die sichtbare Schópfung, B und B' auf das Wort der 
Offenbarung, C und C’ auf die erfahrene Rezeption durch die Seinen. 

Diese Struktur sieht also zwei Wellen oder Argumentationskreise, 
jeweils unter den drei Aspekten des Sehens, des Hórens und des Er- 
fahrens. DaB M. Coloe dieselbe Einteilung auch in Gen 1,1 — 2,4a er- 
kennt (das Sehen in 1,3-5 und 14-19; das Hóren in 1,6-8 und 20-23; 
das Erfahren in 1,9-13 und 24-31; mit einer Einleitung 1,1-2 und Kon- 
klusion 2,42), zeigt eine relativ oberflächliche und großzügige Sicht 
eines nicht weniger ausgeklügelten Textes, der mit dem Johannesprolog 
durchaus vergleichbar ist (allerdings nur in groben Zügen: der Offen- 
barung des Lichtes, der Menschwerdung und dem Ruhen der Voll- 
endung '’). Für unseren Kontext genügt die Feststellung, daß die 
Dreiteilung in „sehen“, „hören“ und „erfahren“ die drei Aspekte von 
de la Potterie modifiziert und dazu noch eine interessante Parallele zu 
1Joh 1,1-3 anführt. Die Parallele von Vers 1 und Vers 18, die in den 
drei Kreisbewegungen von de la Potterie als Beginn der ersten Welle 
in A und als Abschluß der dritten Welle in C’’ verschwindet, ist bei 
Coloe als sich entsprechende Einleitung und Konklusion besser be- 
rücksichtigt. Dagegen ist die Parallele der schon quantitativ ungleichen 
Verse 9-12 und 16-17, die zudem mehrere qualitativ differenzierte 
Gedankengänge zum Ausdruck bringen, unter dem fahrigen Begriff 
„erfahren“ zu undifferenziert. Die Verben mapeAoßov, €Aoafov und 
eAaßonev zeigen zwar einen gemeinsamen Aspekt, aber es wird die viel 
deutlichere Parallele der Verse 3-5 mit 16-17 und — wie noch gezeigt 
werden soll — von 9-13 und 14c.e übersehen. 

Dagegen respektiert Benedict T. Viviano ! besser die gewaltige 
Wucht der vielfältigen, im Johannesprolog angeschlagenen Themen. 
Er schlägt vor, sowohl die konzentrische Struktur Boismards als auch 
das Wellenschema de la Potteries nebeneinander stehen zu lassen. 
Die Vorteile beider Strukturen werden erhalten und die Gegensätzlich- 
keit durch ein sukzessives Wachsen des Textes plausibel gemacht. 
Der schlagartige Neueinsatz eines neuen Themas und die abschließen- 
den Formulierungen, vor allem in den Versen 5, 14 und 18, ließen sich 


7 M. Coloe nimmt Gen 2,1-3 aus der Struktur heraus, anstatt 2,1-4a als 
Konklusion mit Joh 1,18 parallel zu setzen. 

33 B, T. VIVIANO, „Bemerkungen zur Struktur des Johannesprologs“, Aufer- 
stehung hat einen Namen: biblische Anstöße zum Christsein heute; Festschrift für 
Hermann-Josef Venetz (Luzern 1998) 167-175. 
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dadurch erklären, daß derselbe Autor ! den Text zunächst abgeschlos- 
sen und nach Monaten oder vielleicht auch Jahren des Meditierens wie- 
der aufgegriffen und durch einen neuen Einsatz erweitert haben kónnte. 
Die wuchtigen, konzentrierten Formulierungen lassen den Text wie 
einen Wasserfall von Klippe zu Klippe in je neuer Kaskade in die Tiefe 
stürzen, bis er sich schließlich ab 1,19 in einen Strom ergießt, dessen 
Themen zunáchst nur angeschlagen wurden. Nach Viviano ware ge- 
genüber dem Zenit in 1,1 der Nadir oder Tiefpunkt in Vers 14 erreicht 
als die konkreteste Manifestation, welche sich im Evangelium dann als 
Speichel und Schlamm, als Gestank und Tränen äußert. Dieses Bild 
betrachtet den Prolog als eindrucksvolles Gemälde — mit dem Nachteil, 
daß nach dem Vers 14 der Vers 15 als Rückschritt enttäuscht. Im Bild 
des Wasserfalls kann es keine Parenthese geben! Die anschließenden 
Verse 16 bis 18 verlieren dann an Bedeutung und Spannung, da in Vers 
14 der tiefste Punkt schon erreicht ist. 

Die Struktur der drei Wellen bzw. drei Abstürze über zwei Kaska- 
den in die Tiefe der sich manifestierenden Offenbarung ware nach Vi- 
viano spáter mit der konzentrischen Struktur kombiniert worden: den 
Versen 6-8 steht dann der Vers 15 parallel gegenüber und der abschlie- 
Dende Vers 18 ist auf den Vers | zurückbezogen. Der Abschluß in Vers 
18 bringt durch die Kombination beider Strukturen den doppelten 
Aspekt zum Ausdruck: die Rückkehr oder &vaßaoız und die letzte Er- 
öffnung der karaßaoıg in die konkrete Ausführung des Evangeliums. 
Der Vorteil beider Strukturen, das Schema von Auf- und Abstieg nach 
Joh 16, 28 und der dreimalige, jeweils sich konkretisierende Abstieg, 
kónnen den Reichtum des Textes verstehen helfen, und die sich eigent- 
lich ausschlieBenden Sichtweisen waren durch das sukzessive Entste- 
hen des Textes erklärt. 

Dennoch kann auch dieser Vorschlag nicht befriedigen. So gut das 
Bild eines Wasserfalls über zwei Klippen in drei Kaskaden die durch- 
gehende Dynamik des Textes mit seinen schlagartigen Einsätzen zum 
Ausdruck bringt und die Stärken der konzentrischen und der spiralen- 
förmigen Struktur wahrt, so übernimmt Viviano doch auch deren 
Schwächen. Auch er ist ja enttäuscht über den von ihm beibehaltenen 
„Neueinsatz“ in Vers 15, er kann die offensichtliche Verbindung von 
Vers 14 und 16 nicht erklären, und wenn für ihn die konzentrische 
Struktur im sukzessiven Entstehungsprozeß des Textes die abschlie- 
Dende ist, so bleibt die Hauptkritik gegen Boismard bestehen: die Verse 


? Hierzu werden die Analysen E. Ruckstuhls und M. Hengels angeführt. 
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12-13 wiirden ins Zentrum riicken, das Thema der Gotteskindschaft 
der an Seinen Namen Glaubenden, und der für Viviano ursprüngliche 
Finalsatz in Vers 14 wäre eingebunden in eine rückläufige Bewegung. 

Auf Grund dieser Màngel sei nun ein Vorschlag gemacht, wie sich 
die durchgehende, dynamisch fortschreitende Argumentation in eine 
konzentrische Struktur fügt, die zugleich — trotz der formalen Inklusion 
von Vers | und 18 — die Eróffnung des Evangeliums einleitet. 


V. Konzentrische und dynamische Struktur 


v 1-2 a 6 Adyos... ev &pyn a’ excivog éEnyñouto v18 
Tpòg TOV 0cóv eig tov kóAmov TOD TATPHG 
@edc "v à Aóyoc. povoyeviic 8eóc 
v3 b navıa b’ 6 vönos 614 Motoéoc v17 
àv abtov Eyevero 61a ’Inood Xptotod Eyevero 
v4 Con doc ápi Kal dAndera 
v5 ov katéhaßev udBopev Kal xépiv vti xapırog v16 
v 6-7 c "Io&vvnc c' "Io&vvng v15 
v8 ‘iva uxpcuprion papcupet 
TEpL TOD bwrög Tepl abtod 
v9 d tò doc tO dAnQwóv d' mAnpng xápitoç Kal dAndelac — v 14e 
v 10-11 cic th öra TjA0cv edenod ed 
v 12 tékva Beoû yevtogar (üucic) thv õóčav wbtov....* v 14c 
v 13 og €k Beod éyevvijon *.... povoyevodc mapà Tatpoc v 14d 
v 14a e [Kai 6 Aóyoc o&p£ Eyevero kai éokrvoocv Ev Hiv v 14b 
1. d-e-d’ 


Zunächst gilt es, den Hauptmangel der konzentrischen Struktur 
nach Boismard zu beheben: das Ungleichgewicht und die mangelnde 
Differenzierung einer angeblichen Parallele der Verse 9-11 und 14, 
sowie die damit ins Zentrum rückenden Verse 12-13. Diese Verse müs- 
sen in ihrer detaillierten Gestalt analysiert werden. Wie schon bemerkt, 
kommt dem jeweiligen neuen Subjekt der Aussage in der voranschrei- 
tenden Argumentation und somit in der Struktur des Textes eine ent- 
scheidende Rolle zu. Kaum beachtet wurde bisher, daß das édeaoaueda 
in Vers 14c, vorbereitet durch das év qyiv in 14b, ein neues Subjekt 
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einführt. Es ist zwar — verständlicherweise — nicht hervorgehoben 
durch das Personalpronomen nuc, „wir“, sondern verbirgt sich be- 
scheiden in der Verbform, dennoch ist hier zum ersten Mal von der Ge- 
meinschaft die Rede, die als „wir“ die Offenbarung des Logos 
wahrnimmt. Parallel steht in Vers 11 das Kommen des Lichtes in sein 
Eigentum, dem unser Betrachten in 14c gilt. Diese „wir“ sind diesel- 
ben, die zuvor in der dritten Person Plural erwähnt sind als diejenigen, 
die den Logos als das in die Welt kommende Licht aufnehmen und an 
seinen Namen glauben (Vers 12). 

Das neue Subjekt „wir“ in Vers 14c muß folglich in der Struktur 
als neues Glied (d’) gegenüber 14ab (e) gelten. Diesem „wir“ entspre- 
chen diejenigen, die Vollmacht erhalten, Kinder Gottes zu werden (d). 
Im Zentrum und Angelpunkt steht somit nur Vers 14ab, und zwar nicht 
isoliert, sondern als Ankommen des Logos aus Vers 1 und als Einwoh- 
nen in den „wir“, die nun weiterhin präsent sind: „wir haben geschaut“ 
in 14c, „wir haben empfangen“ in Vers 16 und als implizite Adressaten 
des abschließenden E£nynoato in Vers 18. 

Die parallele Gegenüberstellung von öç ék 0eo0 éyevvýðn (Vers 
13) und povoyevoüc Tapà matpdc (Vers 14d) kann aus ästhetischen 
und textkritischen Gründen Widerspruch erregen. Zunächst zur Text- 
kritik: in der allgemeinen Überlieferung steht das Verb im Plural: 
€yevviomoav. Die Bezeugung der Singularform ist nur bei den lateini- 
schen Schriftstellern Tertullian und Irenäus in der zweiten Hälfte des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts bezeugt. Diese berichten allerdings von den Dis- 
kussionen, welche die jeweilige Textform bevorzugen: Auseinander- 
setzungen mit den Gnostikern, die sich mit der Pluralform auf die 
geistige Geburt der Eingeweihten berufen 9, aber auch die Zurückwei- 
sung der Doketen, die mit Berufung auf die Singularform ihre Ansicht 
vom Scheinleib Christi stützen wollten. Da in dieser Zeit offensichtlich 
beide Textformen im Umlauf waren und auch unsere ältesten vollstän- 
digen Papyri P% und P? aus dieser Zeit stammen ?!, muß die Suche 


? So schreibt gegen die Valentinianer Tertullian, De carne Christi 19,1-2 (CCL 
2, 907): „Quid est ergo: "non ex sanguine neque ex carnis voluntate neque ex 
voluntate viri, sed ex Deo natus est”? Hoc enim capitulo ego potius utar, cum adul- 
teratores eius obduxero. Sic enim scriptum esse contendunt: `... nati sunt’, quasi 
supra dictos credentes in nomine eius designet, ut ostendant esse illud arcanum 
electorum et spiritualium, quod sibi imbuunt. Quomodo autem ita erit, cum omnes, 
"qui credunt in nomine eius’, pro communi lege generis humani ex sanguine et ex 
carnis et viri voluntate nascantur, etiam Valentinus ipse? Adeo singulariter, ut de 
Domino, scriptum est: sed ex Deo natus est; merito, quia Verbum Dei*. 

2! Der viel ältere Papyrus P? enthält nur Teile aus Kap 18. 
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nach dem urspriinglichen Text der internen Textkritik tiberlassen wer- 
den. Hier aber ist klar, daß das „an den Namen dessen... eine nähere 
Bestimmung erfordert: „dessen, der... geboren ist“. Auch wurde zurecht 
bemerkt, daß im Johannesevangelium das Werden der Gläubigen, ihr 
Leben und ihr Licht-Sein, jeweils an die Aussage gebunden ist, daß Er 
das Leben und das Licht ist und daf diejenigen, die an Ihn glauben, 
Licht werden und das Leben in sich haben — so auch hier: Er ist 
der aus Gott Geborene (in derselben Formulierung im Aorist auch in 
1Joh 5,16) und auf Grund seines Geboren-Seins aus Gott erhalten die 
an Ihn Glaubenden die Vollmacht, Kinder Gottes zu werden (die neu- 
geborenen Gläubigen werden im Johannesevangelium und im ersten 
Johannesbrief ausschließlich, 11x, mit der Perfektform yeyevvouuévoc 
bezeichnet °°). 

Ein anderer Einwand kann aus ästhetischen Gründen erhoben wer- 
den: die Reihenfolge der Satzglieder steht hier nicht in umgekehrter 
Folge, zuerst kommt 14c: wir sahen — entsprechend in Vers 12 dieje- 
nigen, die Kinder Gottes werden; dann kommt 14d: der Einziggeborene 
des Vaters — entsprechend Vers 13: der aus Gott geboren ist. Tatsách- 
lich ist hier die Folge chiastisch und bildet eine Inklusion, da ja mit der 
Parenthese von Vers 15 eine Unterbrechung der Argumentation statt- 
findet, die erst in Vers 16 fortgesetzt wird. 


2. c-c’ 


Die Parallele c — c’ ist, wie schon besprochen, offensichtlich, wenn 
auch das Zeugnis des Johannes jetzt, nach Vers 14ab, nicht mehr als 
besonderes Eintreten in die Geschichte (€yéveto im Aorist in Vers 6), 
sondern in seiner ,,unter uns“ fortdauernden Wirkung gesehen wird 
(uaptupe im Präsens und kékpayev im Perfekt in Vers 15). 


3.b-b 


Dagegen bedarf die von Boismard angegebene und als Schópfung 
und Neuschópfung ungenau bezeichnete Parallele b — b', also die Verse 
3-5 und 16-17, einer nüheren Erklàrung. 

Zunächst: in Vers 3 ist nicht von tà n&vra die Rede, sondern von 
tavta. Das heißt, es geht nicht nur um das All, die Kosmologie, son- 
dern um alles, alle Dinge, Ereignisse, die gesamte Wirklichkeit. Der 
Vers 6 beginnt emphatisch: eyevero &v0pormoc. Unter all den Dingen 
und Ereignissen, die ins Dasein treten und hervorgehen durch die Ver- 


2 Joh 3,6 (2x).8; 1Joh 2,29; 3,9 (2x); 4,7; 5,1 (2x).4.18. 
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mittlung des Logos, geht nun ein Mensch werdend hervor, gesandt von 
Gott her. In Vers 3 ist also nicht eigentlich die Rede von der Schópfung 
„aus“, sondern von der Vermittlung „durch“. In 1 Kor 8,6 heißt es, daß 
das All (tà távra) aus dem Vater ist und daß es, und auch wir, durch 
den Herrn Jesus Christus sind. Auch in Heb 1,2 sind die Zeitalter durch 
den Sohn gemacht. In Kol 1,15 wird das All in Ihm geschaffen, wobei 
hier nicht das Wort, sondern das Bild des unsichtbaren Gottes gemeint 
ist. Die Prápositionen werden also genau differenziert, und das ôi + 
Genetiv bezeichnet den Mittler. In Joh 1,3 ist es der Logos, das Wort, 
dessen Mitteilung als Mittler die Dinge werdend hervorgehen läßt. Wie 
schon erwahnt, spricht alles von Ihm bzw. Er spricht durch alles hin- 
durch. Im Hinblick auf die positive und negative Aufnahmebereitschaft 
wäre genauer zu sagen, daß Er durch alles sprechen will und daß alles 
von Ihm sprechen sollte. Es geht also um Offenbarung, und zwar schon 
vor der Menschwerdung oder der Sendung eines besonderen Zeugen. 

Nach der hier vorgeschlagenen Struktur ist in der voranschreiten- 
den Offenbarung durch den Logos diese zunächst allgemein formuliert 
im Vers 3 und dann entsprechend konkretisiert im Vers 17. Dort finden 
wir zwei Mal dieselbe Präposition 6a + Genetiv: das Gesetz wurde 
durch die Vermittlung Moses gegeben, die Gnade und die Wahrheit 
verwirklicht sich durch die Vermittlung Jesu Christi. Zunächst sei fest- 
gestellt, daB Gesetz und Mose im Johannesevangelium nicht in Oppo- 
sition, sondern in einer inneren positiven Verbindung zu Jesus Christus, 
der Wahrheit und der Gnade stehen. „Mose“ finden wir 12 x (8, 5 schei- 
det aus textkritischen Gründen aus), meist positiv, vor allem in 5,45- 
46, manchmal neutral, nie negativ. Ebenso steht das Wort ,,Gesetz 12x 
im Johannesevangelium (ohne 8,5), meist in Zusammenhang mit Mose. 
Es wird zwar auffallend betont als „euer“ Gesetz, aber immer als po- 
sitiver Anknüpfungspunkt für die argumentative Auseinandersetzung 
(außer 19,7). Das Werden der Gnade und der Wahrheit ist gegenüber 
der Gabe des Gesetzes als Steigerung gedacht. Wahrend bei Paulus, 
ausgehend vom Gegensatz des nur in Stein vorgesetzten Gesetzes ge- 
genüber dem ins Innere des Menschen gegebenen Geist in Jer 31,33 
und Ez 11,19, dieses Gesetz als nur äußere Vorgabe, die zur Sünde reizt, 
dem Geist entgegengesetzt ist, der innerlich überzeugt (2Kor 3,6-7), 
wird hier im Johannesprolog parallel zum yeyovev, zum faktisch 
Gewordenen, die Gabe (66605) des Gesetzes auf seine innere Wirklich- 
keit hin durchschaut, welche durch das éyévero ausgedrückt ist. So 
wie in allem, was werdend hervorgeht, das ewige Leben des Logos 
wirksam ist, welches sich in der Erkenntnisfáhigkeit des Menschen 
lichtet (1,3c.4), so ist schon in der äußeren Gabe des Gesetzes Moses 
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die Gnade und die Wahrheit durch die Vermittlung Jesu Christi inner- 
lich wirksam. 

Noch einmal sei bemerkt, daß der Aorist €yéveto in Vers 17 gegen- 
über dem Passiv €606n einen positiven Aspekt zum Ausdruck bringt, 
so wie das éyéveto in Vers 3 gegenüber dem Perfekt yéyovev. Man mag 
dies als sprachlich ungewóhnlich kritisieren, aber offensichtlich will 
der Autor gegenüber der im Perfekt ausgedrückten zum Abschluß ge- 
kommenen Bewegung und gegenüber dem Passiv des Gegeben-Seins 
durch die mediale Form des yiyvopar im Aorist den Aspekt des Wer- 
dens in der Geschichte der Offenbarung zum Ausdruck bringen. Die 
Parallele von Vers 3 und Vers 17 ist also nicht wie bei Boismard dieje- 
nige von Schópfung und Neuschópfung, sondern von Offenbarung des 
Logos im allgemeinen und im besonderen. 

Hier kann nur ein kurzer Hinweis auf den großen Prolog zur 
gesamten biblischen Offenbarung gegeben werden: auch in Gen 1,1 — 
2,4a offenbart das Wort die Lichtherrlichkeit Gottes in allen Geschópfen, 
zielt auf die Menschwerdung und auf das Ruhen mit Gott am geheiligten 
Tag, und dies steht von Anfang an in heilsgeschichtlichem Horizont 
(Sonne und Mond bestimmen die liturgischen Zeiten in 1,14 und das 
gesamte Werk wird in 2,2-3 als „Botschaft“ bezeichnet und in 2,4 als 
„Zeugungen“, nii?in, gleich wie die Geschlechterfolgen der Patriarchen 
in 5,1 und weitere 10x im Buch Genesis). Eine Unterscheidung zwischen 
bloBer Kosmologie und Heilsgeschichte bzw. zwischen natürlicher und 
übernatürlicher Wirklichkeit wird hier nicht gemacht. Auch in Joh 1,1- 
18 finden wir diese durchgehende Linie der Offenbarung in die Heils- 
geschichte hinein, welche in der Inkarnation des Logos gipfelt und 
in seiner Gegenwart in der Gemeinschaft der Glaubenden fortdauert. 


4. a—a' 


Abschließend sein nochmals auf die klare Parallele von a — a’ hin- 
gewiesen. Auch de la Potterie erkennt die Inklusion von Vers 1-2 und 
Vers 18, die doch in seiner Struktur in drei Zyklen durch die Eingliederung 
der Verse 1-2 in A und von Vers 18 in C” nicht zur Geltung kommt: 


a der Logos 
b war (schon immer) im Anfang auf Gott hin 
b' der da ist hinein in den Schoß des Vaters 

a' jener hat ausgelegt. 


Durch diese Parallele wird klar, daß mit Logos nicht nur der innere 
Gedanke, die Ordnung bzw. die Vernunft gemeint ist, sondern das spre- 
chende, das auslegende Wort. Zu dieser Parallele kommt noch die 
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durchaus seltene Qualifikation 0eóc, sonst immer als 6 6¢6¢ dem Vater 
vorbehalten, nur im Joh 20,28 mit dem Artikel als Vokativ fiir den auf- 
erstandenen Herrn. In Vers 17 steht — nach den zu bevorzugenden 
Handschriften — povoyevng 6eóc, während in 3,16.18 formuliert wird: 
„der einziggeborene Sohn des Vaters“. Wenn auch das Fehlen des Ar- 
tikels in einer Wortkombination wie novoyevng 60eóc nicht eindeutig 
beurteilt werden kann, so zeigt es im Johannesprolog wohl die Verbin- 
dung zu dem artikellosen und somit die Qualität der göttlichen Natur 
bezeichnenden 6e6c in 1,1c an. Zugleich wird in dieser dynamisch- 
konzentrischen Struktur die jeweilige Brückenfunktion vom Logos in 
1,1 zu 14a und von dort vom novoyevng in 1, 14d zu 18 deutlich. 

Eine Selbstkritik dieser dynamisch-konzentrischen Struktur kann 
durchaus Schwächen eingestehen. Der Aspekt des Annehmens und 
Ablehnens in den Verben kateAoßev in Vers 5, napeAaßov und €Aofov 
in den Versen 11-12 und éAdfoyev in Vers 16 kommt bei de la Potterie 
in der Parallele von C, C’ und C’’ sehr gut zum Ausdruck. In der hier 
vorgeschlagenen konzentrischen Struktur entspricht in b und b’ 
das où katéAafer in Vers 5 dem entgegengesetzten éAdfouer in Vers 17. 
Das €Aafov in Vers 12 hat immerhin dasselbe Subjekt wie das 
€0ecodpe0o. in Vers 14c: die Gemeinschaft der Glaubenden. Aber es gilt 
auch zu bedenken, daß die Parallelstruktur eine Hilfe sein soll und kein 
Prokrustesbett für ein bloß ästhetisches Bedürfnis. Wichtiger als 
die Entsprechung der parallelen Glieder ist die innere Dynamik 
und Konsequenz der Argumentation, deren Bedeutung nun noch kurz 
dargelegt werden soll. 


VI. AbschlieBende Beurteilung 


Eine detaillierte Auslegung des Prologs ist hier nicht móglich. Aber 
auf die Schlüsselfunktion der vorgeschlagenen dynamisch-konzentri- 
schen Struktur sei abschließend hingewiesen. 

Der Prolog ist nicht nur ein in sich abgeschlossenes, konzentrisch 
strukturiertes Werk, das in ein Zentrum mündet, mit einer Inklusion 
endet und parallele Glieder gegenüberstellt. Er ist vor allem eine in 
durchgehender Linie fortlaufende Argumentationsfolge. Typisch ist das 
Aufgreifen des Prädikatsnomens, des Objekts oder eines Umstandes 
als Subjekt der folgenden Aussage. Auch wenn es einen vorläufigen 
Abschluß gibt, wie in 1,2, so knüpft doch der folgende Abschnitt an: 
das „durch Ihn“ in 1,3 greift auf den Anfang zurück und erweist den 
Logos weiterhin als das eigentliche Subjekt der Ereignisse. Auch der 
scheinbar unvermittelte Neueinsatz in Vers 6, der so manchen Exegeten 
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dazu verleitete, die Verse 6-8 aus einem vermuteten ursprünglichen 
Hymnus auszuscheiden, zeigt sich bei náherem Zusehen als Fortfüh- 
rung und Konkretisierung all dessen, was da werdend hervorgeht 
(eyevero) durch die Vermittlung des Logos: „Es ward ein Mensch...“. 
Ebenso ist der Übergang von Vers 8 zu Vers 9 so fließend, daß die dia- 
chrone Hypothese zu keinem Ergebnis kommen konnte, wo der ver- 
mutete Einschub enden soll. 

Wenn auch in den Versen 9 und 10 von der Syntax her gesehen das 
Licht zum Subjekt der Aussage wird, so zeigt die maskuline Form von 
avtov in Vers 9 doch, daß weiterhin der Logos gemeint ist und somit 
durchgehend Gegenstand der Aussage und Trager der Handlung ist. 
Das éyévero aus Vers 3 wird nicht nur in Vers 6 aufgegriffen, sondern 
wiederholend in Vers 10 auf den Kosmos bezogen (hier speziell gemeint 
als die Welt der Menschen, nicht das kosmische All) und es gipfelt 
im eyeveto des Verses 14: der Logos selbst ging (sich) werdend hervor 
als Fleisch ?. Schließlich faßt Vers 17 zusammen: die Gnade und die 
Wahrheit ging werdend hervor durch die Vermittlung Jesu Christi. 

Ebenso führt die Imperfektform v des Verbums evo, die wir im 
Kontext des Prologs — mit Origenes und vielen anderen — übersetzen 
als das, was immer schon war, durch die fortlaufende Argumentation 
von Vers 1 bis 18: es dominiert in Vers If als das, was schon im Anfang 
war. Darauf wird im Vers 4 zweimal zurückverwiesen: was hervorge- 
gangen ist, war in Ihm immer schon Leben und das Leben war immer 
schon das Licht der Menschen. In Vers 8 wird dieses nv Johannes ab- 
gesprochen und in Vers 9 dem wahren Licht zugesprochen. Konsequent 
muß dann auch das ñv in Vers 10 dieses Immer-schon-Sein im Kosmos 
bezeichnen. Aber gleich anschließend wird das Mißverständnis eines 
ewigen Kosmos zurückgewiesen: obwohl Er schon immer im Kosmos 
war, ging doch der Kosmos werdend durch die Vermittlung durch Ihn 
hervor. Schließlich finden wir das fjv noch zweimal in Vers 15 im Zeug- 
nis des Johannes: dieser, der Eingeborene vom Vater her, war schon 
immer als der Erste vor mir. Johannes ist nur tapà 6eo0 abgesandt (Vers 
6), der Eingeborene ist schon immer tap& tatpdc. Am Ende, in Vers 
18, finden wir nicht jv, das durch seine Imperfektform das Gemeinte 
nur vage ausdrücken kann, sondern das ó Gv, welches an Ex 3, 14% 
erinnert und in Joh 6, 46 aufgegriffen wird. Es bezeichnet feierlich und 
eindeutig das ewige Sein des Logos bzw. des nun mit Namen be- 


? Auch in Vers 14 steht das €yéveco in der medialen Form, die Übersetzung 
„das Wort ist Fleisch geworden“ wahrt die Gesamtfunktion des €yéveto im Prolog 
nicht. Das Medium könnte sogar ausdrücken: „es ging sich werdend hervor“. 
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nannten Jesus Christus als des Einziggeborenen, hineingenommen in 
den Schof des Vaters. 

Auch von dem vorläufigen Gipfel der Argumentation in Vers 14ab 
führt der Text in dynamischer Weise als seinem Angelpunkt fließend 
weiter: das „unter uns“ in 14b wird als Subjekt in 14c „wir haben 
geschaut“ aufgegriffen und in dem éAdfouer in Vers 16 fortgeführt. 
Da auch das é&nyrjoaxo in Vers 18, das abschließende und zugleich 
mit einem Doppelpunkt in das Corpus des Evangeliums überleitende 
Wort ein implizites „uns“ einschließt, sind diese „wir“ als die Hörer 
des Wortes von 1, 14c bis zu 20, 31 bzw. 21, 24 präsent. 

Diese Dynamik kann auch helfen, die provozierende Aussage von 
Vers 14ab in die Gesamtoffenbarung zu integrieren. Auch wenn wir 
nicht aus griechischem oder gar gnostischem Denken herkommend, 
Aóyoc und oapé, Geist und Fleisch dualistisch und unversöhnlich ent- 
gegensetzen, sondern aus biblischem Denken, das dem Lehmgebilde 
den göttlichen Atem eingehaucht weiß (Gen 2,7) und die Verbindung 
mit dem personalen Gegenüber (17223; 2,20) als „ein Fleisch" bezeich- 
nen kann (2,24), so bleibt doch in Joh 1,14ab der Gegensatz von abso- 
luter Selbstbestimmung und dem Eintreten in die Kontingenz der Zeit 
provozierend. Romano Guardini bringt sein Staunen darüber zum Aus- 
druck in dem Buch Der Herr: ,,Nicht nur als allgegenwártiger und all- 
vermógender Schópfer durchwaltet er die Welt, sondern in einem 
bestimmten Augenblick (wenn es erlaubt ist, so zu sprechen) hat er eine 
Grenze, eine mit dem Verstand nicht zu begreifende Grenze überschrit- 
ten. Er, der Ewig-Unendliche, Unzugänglich-Entrückte, ist persönlich 
in die Geschichte eingetreten... Gott ist in einer besonderen Weise in 
die Zeitlichkeit eingetreten: aus selbstherrlichem Ratschluß, in reiner 
Freiheit. Der ewige, freie Gott hat kein Schicksal; Schicksal hat nur 
der Mensch in der Geschichte. Hier nun ist gemeint, Gott sei in die 
Geschichte eingetreten und habe ‘Schicksal’ auf sich genommen“ 4. 

Mit Recht fährt Guardini fort, daß dieses Zentrum christlichen 
Glaubens dem menschlichen Geist unbegreiflich ist. Dennoch kann die 
Dynamik des Johannesprologs eine Brücke auf dem schmalen Grad 
zwischen Pantheismus und bloßem Deismus hin zur Fleischwerdung 
des Logos bilden. Die Verbindung von dessen Immer-schon-gewesen- 
Sein im Kosmos und dem werdenden Hervorgehen durch die Vermittlung 
des Logos (Vers 10) zeigt, wie dieser schon vor der Menschwerdung 
sichtbare Gestalt annahm, das heißt in der äußeren Gestalt der Dinge 


2 R. GUARDINI, Der Herr (Würzburg 31940) 14-15. 
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und Ereignisse sein immer schon gewesenes Leben zum Ausdruck 
bringt und sich durch alles hindurch sprechend offenbart ?. Und schon 
vor der Menschwerdung liefert sich der Logos (wenn es erlaubt ist, 
so zu sprechen!) dem Unterdrückungsversuch der Finsternis aus (in 
Vers 5: où kareAaßev). In Joh 3,19-21 wird deutlich, wie schon vor dem 
letztendlichen Kommen des Lichtes in die Welt dieses in den Entschei- 
dungen der Menschen prásent war und die letztendliche Entscheidung 
durch sein Kommen vorbereitet. In diesem Sinn kann auch das Kom- 
men des Lichtes in 1,9 rückbezogen sein auf sein Aufleuchten im Zeug- 
nis des Johannes und vorausweisen auf die Fleischwerdung in Vers 14. 
Somit erscheint die immer noch bleibende letafaoic eig HAAO yévoc 
gemildert durch die vorausgehende und begleitende Offenbarung des 
Logos in der gesamten Wirklichkeit und der besonderen Heilsge- 
schichte. Die hier vorgeschlagene dynamisch-konzentrische Struktur 
kann diese innere Verbindung und Überleitung in das Geheimnis der 
Menschwerdung verdeutlichen. 


Seminario San José Franz PROSINGER 
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Summary 


There are strengths and weaknesses in earlier studies that propose for the Prologue 
of John's Gospel either a concentric (M.-E. Boismard) or a spiral structure (I. de 
la Potterie). The modified versions of these proposals, recently advanced by 
M. Coloe and B.T. Viviano, are not convincing. This article seeks to demonstrate 
that evidence of the Prologue's concentric and dynamic structure is to be found in 
the introduction of a new subject (“we”) in John 1,14c, which marks the beginning 
of a new section in the structure of the Prologue's argumentation. The “we” 
of vs. 14c stands in relation to the “children of God” of vs. 12. Consequently, 
vs. 14ab is to be viewed (pace M-E.. Boismard) as the crucial turning point at 
the center of the structure of the Prologue. 


2 Auch nach Röm 1,19-20 wird diese Offenbarung der ewigen Dynamis und 
Göttlichkeit in den sichtbaren Geschópfen transparent. 


TlapGévor in Corinth: 1 Cor 7,25-40 


In 1 Cor 7,1 Paul begins to discuss matters about which the 
Corinthians have written to him. These matters are not explicitly named 
in what immediately follows, but the issues Paul discusses in 7,1-24 
concern various aspects of marriage !. In v. 25 Paul does name a topic 
before discussing it, the topic of mxp8évor, using the phrase mepi de tôv 
mapdevwv. This resembles the phrase with which Paul introduces his 
discussion of the matters about which the Corinthians wrote to him in 
7,1 (mepi de OV éypaare), and Paul later uses similar phrases to intro- 
duce other topics he discusses (namely, in 8,1; 12,1 and 16,1). This 
suggests that each of the discussions introduced by these phrases takes 
up a topic about which the Corinthians wrote to Paul ?. 

Paul's discussion of tap8evor mainly concerns whether or not they 
should marry. There is thus a close relationship between the discussion 
of this topic and the discussion found in the first half of chapter 7. It 
seems, however, that this must have been a particular question raised 
in the context of the Corinthians’ question(s) about marriage. 

The issues Paul discusses in 1 Cor 7,1-24 seem to arise from 
Corinthian enthusiasm for asceticism (reflected in v. 1), which Paul 
both affirms and seeks to moderate (as we will see). In vv. 25-40 
by contrast, the issue Paul discusses seems to arise from a non-ascetic 
impulse for map@évor to marry. In response to this, Paul says that it is 
no sin for them to marry (vv. 28[twice], 36), but argues that it is good 
for m«p6€vot to remain unmarried. The main grounds for the argument 
are eschatological: because the end is near (vv. 29, 31), it 1s good to 
remain unmarried ?. 

In vv. 1-24 Paul seems to address a single point of view, namely an 
enthusiasm for asceticism that Paul apparently considers excessive. In 


! For reconstruction of what the Corinthians wrote to Paul, see J.C. HURD, 
JR., The Origin of 1 Corinthians (New York 1965) 154-168. 

? For a different view, see M.M. MITCHELL, “Concerning IIEPI AE in 1 
Corinthians", NovT 31 (1989) 229-256. 

? For analysis of the issues addressed in 1 Corinthians 7, see G.D. FEE, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIC; Grand Rapids MI 1987) 267-270; 
R.E. CIAMPA — B.S. ROSNER, The First Letter to the Corinthians (The Pillar NT 
Commentary; Grand Rapids, MI 2010) 266-272. 
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vv. 25-40 Paul addresses mainly those who want tapGévor to marry 
(and tries to persuade them not to do so), but he also seems to refer in- 
directly to others who think it would be a sin for them to marry. This 
latter view is another reflection of the enthusiasm for asceticism that 
Paul addresses in the earlier part of chapter 7. But opposition to the 
marriage of mapdevor might be based not simply on a general desire to 
avoid sexual relations, but rather on an understanding of tap@évor as 
consecrated to God in some special way. This may be suggested by 
the reference in v. 34 to the tapBévog as anxious about the affairs of the 
Lord in order to be holy both in body and in spirit ^. 

As is indicated by the formulation of 7,1 (kaAov &v0poxro yuvaLkög 
un &mteoda.), the Corinthian ascetics seem to be men, though quite 
possibly women were in agreement with them. Those Paul addresses in 
vv. 25-40, who want the ro p6€vot to marry, also seem to be men, though 
it is again quite possible that women agreed with them. Insofar as those 
that take the opposite view are the same people addressed in vv. 1-24, 
they are also men. Some interpreters propose that the napd&voı them- 
selves wanted to remain unmarried as consecrated women ?. What 
most suggests this is the reference in v. 34 to the anxiety of the tap@évor 
to be holy in body and spirit; this seems to describe their own concerns, 
not those of others about them. Apart from this passage, there is no in- 
dication that there were first-century Christian map8evoı consecrated to 
God in some special way, though such tap8evor were a well-established 
part of Christianity by the fourth century 5. This makes it doubtful that 
the napdevoı discussed in 1 Cor 7,25-40 should be understood in this 
way. However, the use of tapBévoc to designate such a person would 
not be surprising in the context of the general Greek usage of the word. 


^ Paul does not simply mention the tapBévoc, but speaks of ñ yuvi] fj &yanoc 
Kol  mapôévoc. He mentions the unmarried woman here in parallel to his refer- 
ence to the unmarried man (6 &yayoc) in v. 32. It is unclear whether tap@évoc 
is a further identification of the unmarried woman (i.e., it is either epexegetical or 
an adjective), or refers to someone distinct from the unmarried woman. If Paul 
refers to distinct people, the unmarried woman is likely to mean a widow or a 
divorcee, while tapévoc means a young, never-married woman. 

5 See especially A.C. WIRE, The Corinthian Women Prophets. A Reconstruc- 
tion Through Paul's Rhetoric (Minneapolis, MN 1990) 87-97; see also M. Y. MAC- 
DONALD, Early Christian Women and Pagan Opinion. The Power of the Hysterical 
Woman (Cambridge 1996) 133-144; R.F. COLLINS, First Corinthians (Sacra 
Pagina; Collegeville, MN 1999) 292. 

$ See P. Brown, The Body and Society. Men, Women, and Sexual Renuncia- 
tion in Early Christianity (Lectures on the History of Religions 13; New York 
1988) 259-284. 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, and other writers frequently use 
mapdevog in speaking of the Vestal Virgins. For example, in Romulus 
3.3 Plutarch refers to a priestess of Vesta, bound to live unmarried 
(&yauov) and a tap8evoc all her days 7. In addition to such passages, I 
have found seventeen other passages that speak of a woman’s being a 
mo.p0€voc, either temporarily or permanently, for the sake of service to 
a god or goddess. For example, Diodorus Siculus (16.26.2) narrates 
how in the past the priestess of Apollo at Delphi was a tap@evoc. After 
one of them was carried away and violated, the tap9évoc was replaced 
by an elderly woman of fifty dressed in the costume of a map0€voc È. 
All together I have found ninety-six instances of this use of tap@évoc. 

Few interpreters see the Corinthian tap8evor as consecrated in 
some special way, but there is more difference of opinion among inter- 
preters regarding other aspects of their identity. There is first of all 
some uncertainty about whether they are both men and women, or only 
women ?. And those who understand them as only women differ as to 
whether they are betrothed women, unmarried daughters, spouses in 
spiritual marriages, or young widows who are possible candidates for 
levirate marriage !?. 

In what follows I will argue that the tapBévor are only women, and 
that they are unmarried daughters of Corinthian Christians. My argu- 
ment will be based mainly on usage of tap@évoc in literature written 
before, and at approximately the same time as, 1 Corinthians. This usage 
indicates the most likely meaning of the word as used in 1 Corinthians. 
Obviously, however, this evidence does not exclude the possibility that 
the word is being used in some unusual way in 1 Corinthians. Therefore, 


7 See Appendix A. 

8 Other references to tap@évot in service to a god or goddess are found in Eu- 
ripides, The Trojan Women 41, 253; Pausanias, 2.10.4; 2.33.2; 3.16.1; 3.18.4; 
7.18.12; 7.19.1; 7.19.2 (twice); 7.22.8; 7.26.5; 8.5.12; 8.13.5; 9.27.6; Cassius Dio, 
67.15.1. 

? Those who argue that the mapôévor are both men and women include E.-B. 
ALLO, Saint Paul Premiére Építre aux Corinthiens (EtB; Paris 1956) 177; 
W.F. ORR — J.A. WALTHER, / Corinthians (AB 32; Garden City, NY 1976) 220; 
COLLINS, First Corinthians, 288; A.C. THISELTON, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
A Commentary on the Greek Text (New International Greek Testament Commen- 
tary; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge UK — Carlisle 2000) 570-571; J.A. FITZMYER, 
First Corinthians (Anchor Yale Bible 32; New Haven, CT 2008) 314; A.R. GUEN- 
THER, “One Woman or Two? 1 Corinthians 7:34”, Bulletin for Biblical Research 
12 (2002) 39. 

10 THISELTON (First Epistle to the Corinthians, 595-597) gives rather extensive 
lists of those who have advocated each of these views. 
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in addition to relying on ordinary usage of tap6€voc, I will also offer an 
interpretation of 1 Cor 7,25-40, especially of vv. 36-38, that supports 
understanding the word as designating unmarried daughters. 


I. Men and Women, or Only Women? 


What most strongly suggests that map6€vor in 7,25 refers to both 
men and women is that Paul begins his discussion of tap@evor in v. 26 
by speaking about men and then speaks about whether or not men 
should marry throughout the passage (vv. 27-28a, 29, 32-34a). In 7,26 
Paul's initial answer to the Corinthians’ question about m p6€voi is this: 
KaAOV &vO0pomo TO oUtoG civar. This is similar to what Paul says in 
7,1, probably quoting the Corinthians !!: kaAov &vOpoymo yuvaıkog un 
ümteoßaı. Although &v0pormoc in itself means “human” rather than 
“male human,” it clearly means “male human" in 7,1; the parallel be- 
tween 7,1 and 7,26 suggests that it also means “male human" in v. 26. 
And in 7,27 Paul is clearly speaking about men when he says, “Are 
you bound to a wife? Do not seek to be loosed. Are you loosed from 
a wife? Do not seek a wife". So also vv. 28a, 29, 32-34a. 

mop0€voc can be used to designate a man — it does so in Rev 14,4 
— but this is very rare. I have examined 998 occurrences of mxp@évoc 
outside of 1 Cor 7,25-40 from the 8" century B.C.E to the 2™ century 
C.E., along with 161 occurrences of cognate words, and I have found 
only one other instance where the word refers to men ?. In Gynecology 
1.30-32, Soranus discusses whether permanent map0evío is healthy. 


!! According to J.M. FORD (A Trilogy on Wisdom and Celibacy [Studies and 
Research in Christian Theology at Notre Dame 4; Notre Dame, IN 1967] 66, 158), 
this had already been suggested by Origen. HURD (Origin of 1 Corinthians, 68, 
163) lists recent scholars who take this view and adopts it himself. 

12 In Jos. 43 Philo seems to avoid using map@évoc for men when he says that 
before marriage Jews know no mating (iv) with other women but come as 
pure men (&yvot) to pure (&yvaic) tapSevor. Inapplicability of tapGévoc to men is 
implied by stories about men having, or taking on, the appearance of a tapG€voc; 
see Plutarch, Theseus 23.3; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 7.9.4; Pausanias, 1.19.1; 
4.4.3; 8.20.3-4; Cassius Dio, 59.26.7. GUENTHER (“One Woman or Two?", 39 n. 
24) cites Jer 5,21 as a passage in which map0€voc refers to males, but the word 
does not occur in that passage. GUENTHER also cites three passages from writers 
later than those I have studied, namely Epiphanius, Heresies 28.7 (310-403 C.E.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies 12 (349-407 C.E.); and Philostratus (a mistake for 
Philostorgius), h.e. 7.14 (368-439 C.E.). The first and last of these passages refer 
to John the evangelist as a tap@évoc; I have not been able to identify the second 
passage. Use of tapBévoc to refer to males seems to have become more common 
in the third century and afterward. 
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He has women primarily in view, but concludes in 1.32 that permanent 
mapdevia is healthy for both males and females P. The rarity of using 
mapdevoc and its cognates for men makes it very unlikely that mop0€voc 
designates men in 1 Cor 7,25. Most commentators on this passage 
understand tap8evoc as designating only women, usually without even 
considering that it might also refer to men. C. K. Barrett considers and 
rejects this possibility mainly because it would mean giving the word 
mo. p0€voc a different meaning in v. 25 than it has elsewhere in 7,25-40 !4. 

Those who think tap@évor in 7,25 refers to both men and women 
recognize this implication. They think that Paul begins by discussing 
both male and female mxp@évor and proceeds to discuss female rap@évor 
specifically, especially in vv. 36-38. Some of those who think map6€vot 
in v. 25 refers only to women also understand vv. 25-40 as moving from 
the general to the particular. However, if tap@évor in v. 25 refers only 
to women, there is no obstacle to seeing vv. 25-40 as a lengthy discussion 
of a single question. Gordon D. Fee has argued that this is the case !. 

If rapeévor in 7,25 refers only to women, what then is the meaning 
of kaAóv &vO0pomo TO oùtuç civar in v. 26? It seems likely that Paul 
begins his discussion of tap@évor by repeating with variations what he 
said in 7,1. The variations arise at least partly from Paul's modification 
of the statement in v. | in the intervening verses. Paul agrees that kaAov 
avOpaTm yuvaıkög un &rceo0ot (v. 1), but he does not think this should 
be interpreted to mean that married people should permanently refrain 
from sexual intercourse (vv. 2-7), or that people should remain unmar- 
ried if they cannot control themselves (vv. 8-9), or that married people 
should divorce (vv. 10-12) unless the unbelieving spouse of a believer 
is unwilling to remain married (vv. 13-16). Everyone should remain 
as they were when they were called to believe in Christ (vv. 17-24), 
presumably with the exceptions already noted. Thus when Paul repeats 
the statement of v. 1 in v. 26, he does not speak of not touching a 
woman, but rather of being thus !°. Since this advice applies to every- 


1 Note however, that when Soranus speaks of men and women in 1.30 he speaks 
of men remaining chaste (uévovtec &bBopoı) as parallel to tapGevia for women. 

14 C.K. BARRETT, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Harper's New Testa- 
ment Commentaries; New York 1968) 174. In the five other uses of tap@évog in 
1 Cor 7,25-40 (namely vv. 28, 34, 36, 37, 38) it clearly designates women. 

!5 FEE, First Epistle to the Corinthians, 322-324. 

16 HURD (Origins of 1 Corinthians, 180-181) thinks that kaAdv a&vOpdtw tò 
obtwc eivai is another statement of the Corinthians quoted by Paul; so also 
W. DEMING, Paul on Marriage and Celibacy. The Hellenistic Background of 
1 Corinthians 7 (Grand Rapids, MI ?2004) 107-109. 
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one, &v@pwtog in v. 26 probably means “human” rather than “male 
human” as in v. 1. 

What is the meaning of tò oUtoc civar? oUtoc could point back to 
v. 25 and mean that it is good for an &v@pwroc to be a mapBévoc; or it 
could point forward to v. 27 and mean that it is good for an &vOpomoc 
to make no change in marital status. In 7,40 Paul says that it is good 
for a woman to remain thus (obtwç peivn). In this case obtux rather 
clearly points back to the previous verse in which Paul spoke of a 
woman's being free of her bond to her husband after his death. In 7,26 
it probably refers forward to the following verse. If v. 27 does not ex- 
plicate oùtwc in v. 26, it is unclear why Paul says what he does in v. 27. 
If v. 27 does explicate obtux, the course of his argument is straightfor- 
ward. As explicated in v. 27, tò oürwg eivaı is equivalent to what Paul 
says in 7,17-24, i.e., that all believers should remain as they are, as far 
as possible. 

Thus Paul begins his discussion of map@évor by stating a general 
principle that applies to both men and women, and illustrates it by dis- 
cussing the situation of men (cf. also 7,29). If the men Paul addresses 
are married, they should remain married; if not, they should not marry. 
This general principle provides Paul's answer to the question of 
ma p6évov; they should not marry. As he did in 7,1-16, however, Paul 
qualifies this. His opinion is that tapBévor should not marry; but if 
they do marry, they do not sin by marrying (v. 28). In v. 28 Paul con- 
siders both the possibility that the person he addresses marry (“you”) 
and that the tapBevoc marry. This supports the view that the tap@évor 
are distinct from the men Paul addresses in vv. 27-28 "7. 

One reason Paul begins his discussion of tap8€vor in vv. 25-40 by 
speaking about men (in vv. 27-28a, 29) is that he relies on the general 
principle he developed in 7,1-24 and uses men to illustrate the principle. 
In addition, the question whether tap@évor should marry cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from the question of whether men should marry 
because the tap8evor would marry men; their marriage is simultane- 
ously the marriage of a man. And Paul naturally illustrates his general 
principle by referring to men because he mainly addresses men in vv. 
25-40. In first-century Corinth, the decision whether or not tapS€vor 
marry would not have been made by the mop0€vo themselves, but rather 


[n 7,32-34 Paul argues for remaining unmarried by considering the situation 
of men and women. In 7,36-38 he speaks about the situation of a man and clearly 
distinguishes the man from the mo p6€voc. 
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by some man. If they are daughters, the decision would be made by 
their fathers, or some other person acting in his stead. If they are be- 
trothed women, the decision would be made by the man to whom they 
are betrothed. And if they are spouses in spiritual marriages, the deci- 
sion would be made by their spouse. The question about tap@évor is 
the question about what men should do with regard to the marriage of 
tapevor. For this reason, Paul's general discussion of rap@évor in 7,25- 
40 is not addressed to the mapdevoı themselves, but to others who will 
deal with them à. 


II. Fiancées, Daughters, Spouses in Spiritual Marriage, or Widows? 


Of these four interpretations, the one least likely, in light ofthe way 
mapdevog and its cognates are used in Greek literature, is that it refers 
to spouses in a spiritual marriage. In the uses of tap8€voc and its cog- 
nates that I have examined, I have found no instance in which it refers 
to a participant in a spiritual marriage ?. The uses of map8évoc and 
its cognates make the interpretation of nap@evog in 1 Cor 7,25-40 as 
a reference to widows somewhat more likely, a reference to fiancées 
still more likely, and a reference to daughters most likely of all. 


1. Widows 


I have found three passages in which tap8€voc designates a widow. 
In Spec. 1.129 Philo says that if the daughter of a priest is widowed 
(xnpevon) either by death or divorce, and has no children, she should 
share in the first fruits of her father as she did as a tap@évoc; in some 
way she is virtually (ôuvduer) a mapdevoc. Likewise, Ignatius of Antioch 
in Smyrn. 13.1 speaks ofthe tap@evor called widows (ynpoc). Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of a widow (xripx) becoming a mo p0€voc again 
through owbpooëvn in Stromata 7.12.72. 

It is ordinarily presumed that tap@évor have not had sexual 
intercourse. This presumption is made explicit when it is said that a 


15 FEE, First Epistle to the Corinthians, 327; D.E. GARLAND, 1 Corinthians 
(Baker Exegetical Commentary on the NT; Grand Rapids, MI 2003) 320. 

' The earliest clear reference to spiritual marriage seems to be the 
OVVELOMKTOUG yuveikoc mentioned in the description of Paul of Samosata (200- 
275 C.E) in Eusebius, Church History 7.30.12; but see also Herm. Vis. 2.2.3; 
Tertullian, Exhortation to Chastity 12.2; On Monogamy 16.3. See the discussion 
of spiritual marriage in ALLO, Premiére Epitre aux Corinthiens, 189-194; DEMING, 
Paul on Marriage and Celibacy, 35-43. 
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map9evoc has not known man. For example, LXX Gen 24,16 says about 
Rebekah that she was a tap8€voc; no man had known her °°, Their ab- 
stinence from sexual intercourse underlies references to tap@évor as 
pure and holy. For example, Euripides in /phigenia in Tauris 130 speaks 
of holy virgin (rap8éviov) steps ?'. The presumption that tap@évor have 
not had sexual intercourse is even more clearly visible in discussions 
of what to do when, contrary to expectation, they have had sexual in- 
tercourse. For example, LXX Exod 22,15-16 discusses what to do 
in the case where a man seduces a mop0€voc; it says that he should marry 
her or at least give the marriage present for her ?. Deut 22,13-21 
discusses what to do in the case where a husband claims that he did 
not find mapdevia in his wife when he married her ?. If the charge 
is false, the man should be fined; if true, the woman should be stoned 
to death. And there are numerous briefer references to instances 
of sexual intercourse with a tap@évog. For example, Jdt 9,2 recalls 
the rape of Dinah when strangers loosed the womb of a tap8€voc to 
defile her **. Plutarch mentions several instances of sexual intercourse 
with a Vestal virgin. An example is found in Numa 10 where Plutarch 


? See also LXX Judg 21,12; Euripides, Hippolytus 1003-1006; Electra 43- 
44; Philo, Post. 132, 134; Spec. 1.107; see also the statement of the tap9€voc Mary 
to the angel in Luke 1,34 and Justin Martyr, Apology 33.4. Mary is called tap6évoc 
twice in Luke 1,27, and Matt 1,23 quotes Isa 7,14 (which uses the word) as 
fulfilled by her pregnancy. In other early Christian literature, tap6évoc and its 
cognates are often used similarly in reference to Mary, including the citation of 
Isa 7,14: two of the three uses in the letters of Ignatius of Antioch; 49 of the 53 
uses in Justin Martyr; eight of the ten uses in the Greek fragments of Irenaeus. 

?! See also Diodorus Siculus, 4.7.3; 16.26.6; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
2.66.2; Philo, Cher. 50; Migr. 31; Congr. 124; Fug. 50, 114; Somn. 2.185; Jos. 
43; Spec. 1.101, 107; 2.30, 56; Virt. 43, 57; Praem. 159; Contempl. 65, 68; 
Plutarch, Numa 9.5; Alexander 21.5; De Pythiae oraculis 405C; Dio Chrysostom, 
32.56; Pausanias, 10.19.2; Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus 1.6.42; Stromata 
3.7.60; 5.3.17. 

22 See also Deut 22,23.28; Philo, Spec. 3.65, 74; Josephus, A.J. 4.8.23 § 251-252. 

3 See also Philo, Spec. 3.80-81; Josephus, A.J. 4.8.23 § 246-248. 

2 See also Euripides, Jon 1523-1524; Diodorus Siculus, 3.59.1; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ars rhetorica 9.11; Strabo, 6.1.6; 8.4.9; Josephus, A.J. 17.11.2 
§ 309; Ap. 2.1.25 § 201; Plutarch, Solon 23.2; Timoleon 13.10; Cicero 10.3; Ar- 
taxerxes 23.4; Mulierum virtutes 251A-C; Aetia Romana et Graeca 301D; Paral- 
lela minora 310C; De curiositate 518A; Quaestiones convivales 712C; Pausanias, 
2.20.2; 4.4.2 (twice); 4.16.10; 6.6.7; 8.13.5; 9.13.5; Cassius Dio, 58.11.5. Ezek 
23,3 and 23,8 refer to sexual intercourse with a map@évoc using the term 
dtaTapSevevw; so also Plutarch, Romulus 4.3; Apophthegmata Laconica 242C; Sir 
20,4 uses dmomap8evow. Sir 42,10 and 4 Macc 18,8 speak of defiling napdevie. 
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describes how those who have broken their vow of tap@evia are buried 
alive ?5. 

Despite all this, it does not seem that never having had sexual in- 
tercourse is essential to being a tap9évog in the way presumed by use 
of the word “virgin” in English 29. Otherwise it would not be possible 
to speak of widows as in some sense tap@évor. Philo also indicates in 
other ways that being a tapG€évoc did not entail never having had sex- 
ual intercourse. Philo several times refers to a wife (yuv) becoming 
a me p6€voc again as the basis of an allegory. For example, in Cher. 
50 Philo says that sexual union with men for the procreation of chil- 
dren makes tap6€vor into wives. After saying this, Philo says that 
when God begins to consort with a soul, he turns what was a wife into 
a mao. p0€voc again 7’. 

The rarity of speaking about a widow as a TapBévos makes it un- 
likely that this is the meaning of map@évoc in 1 Cor 7,25-40 ?*. The 
only scholar to argue that map@évoc in 1 Cor 7,25-40 refers to widows 
is J. Massingberd Ford. She thinks the word refers specifically to young 
widows and further argues that vv. 36-40 discuss the case of a widow 
eligible for levirate marriage °°. In support of this, she also argues for 
the Jewish character of the Corinthian church *°. It does not seem likely, 
however, to me or most interpreters, that the Corinthian church was 
primarily made up of Jews ?!. 


b) Fiancées 


m. p0€voc is used more frequently in connection with betrothal than 
as a designation for widows. For example, Herodotus, 6.57 speaks of 


?5 See also Fabius Maximus 18.3; Crassus 1.4; De capienda ex inimicis util- 
itate 89E; Aetia Romana et Graeca 284B, 286E. Such instances (or accusations) 
are also mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in 2.65.3; 2.68.1; 2.69.1; 3.67.3; 
8.89.4; 9.40.3; and by Cassius Dio in 67.3.3; 67.3.4; 77.16.1; 77.16.3. 

26 On this see FORD, A Trilogy, 8-22, esp. 14-19. 

?' Similar statements are found in Philo, Post. 134; Migr. 224-225; Praem. 
159; Q.E. 2.3b. Pausanias reports that the Argives say Hera, bathing every year 
in a spring, becomes a map6€voc (2.38.3). 

28 The discussion of widows in vv. 39-40 may indicate, however, that tap6évor 
and widows were connected in the minds of Paul and/or the Corinthians. 

2 FORD, A Trilogy, 82-83, 87-99. J.D.M. DERRETT (“The Disposal of Virgins”, 
Man 9 [1974] 23-30) also uses Jewish categories to interpret 1 Cor 7,25-40 but 
argues that the passage discusses daughters. 

30 FORD, A Trilogy, 60-66. 

3! BARRETT, First Epistle to the Corinthians, 184. 
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a father's having betrothed (éyyunon) a tap9€voc; see also Philo, Virt. 
28; Cassius Dio, 58.11.5; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 2.18.82. 
Polybius, 5.43.1 speaks of a rap8évoc who is the affianced wife of the 
king (yuvoika th Baordei katwvopaopevnv). LXX Deut 22,23 refers 
to a betrothed (ueuvnoceuuévn) Tapévoc; so also Luke 1,27; Josephus, 
Ap. 2.1.25 $ 201 (npowuoAoynuevnv). 2 Cor 11,2 speaks of betrothing 
(Mppoodunv) a rapBévoc. LXX Exod 22,15 refers to a tap9évoc who is 
not betrothed (auvnoteurov); so also Deut 22,28; Josephus, A.J. 4.8.23 
§ 252 (unnw karnyyunuevnv). Josephus, A.J. 19.9.1 § 354 refers to 
m p0€vov promised (KadwuoAoynvro) by their father in marriage. In 
Spec. 1.107 Philo says that the high priest must marry a r«p0€voc who 
has not only not had sexual intercourse with another, but also has not 
been betrothed to another man (unôeic &AAoc avnp vogon). These 
fourteen passages that speak of betrothal of a tap9€voc make it more 
likely that the word refers to betrothed women in 1 Cor 7,25-40 than 
that 1t refers to participants in a spiritual marriage or to widows. Still 
the comparative rarity of this usage makes it unlikely that this is the 
meaning of the word in 1 Cor 7,25-40. 


c) Daughters 


By contrast, the word tap9évog and its cognates are very often 
used explicitly to designate daughters ?. I count ninety-eight passages 
in which this occurs. map@évoc is used seven times more frequently 
to designate daughters explicitly than to designate betrothed women. 
Other things being equal, this makes it much more likely that rapBévoc 
has the former meaning in 1 Cor 7,25-40. In Euripides, Helen 283, 
Helen says that her daughter (0vy&znp) is growing gray as a virgin 
(tapfevevetar). More significantly, elsewhere Euripides uses TapBévoc 
as a synonym for “daughter”. For example, The Phoenician Maidens 
1429-1430 speaks of a wretched mother arriving with a map8évoc, ap- 
parently her daughter, as her two sons were dying ?. Use of tapévoc 
as a synonym for “daughter” is most explicit in Helen 8-10 which says 
that Psamathe bore two children, a son (&ponv) and a map@évoc. Simi- 
larly in Iphigenia in Aulis 1164 Clytemnestra reminds Agamemnon 


? Closely related cases that I include here are the case where a guardian takes 
the place of the father in the life of a young, unmarried woman, and the case where 
the woman is someone’s slave. On these, see THISELTON, First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 597. 

33 See also The Phoenician Maidens 159; Orestes 1197, 1536; Iphigenia in 
Aulis 49, 714, 731, 1267, 1449. 
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that she has born him three tap@évor as well as a boy (mais); cf. also 
Orestes 22-24. Herodotus speaks of an incident in which the daughter 
(Əvy&tnp) of the king was dressed as a slave and sent to draw water 
along with the other (&AAac) map8evor of the leading men. As they did 
so, the ra p0€vor passed before their fathers (3.14; cf. also 3.124; 6.57). 
In 4.43 Herodotus refers to a rap@évoc daughter (duyarnp). In 5.6 
Herodotus says that Thracians sell their children (tékva) for export, ap- 
parently referring to their sons, and take no care of their mxp6€vot, ap- 
parently referring to their daughters. And in 6.130 Herodotus says that 
a man addressed the suitors of his daughter (mic) and said he could 
not satisfy them all because he had only one map8évoc for whom to 
plan. In 5.43.1 Polybius speaks of Mithridates’ daughter (60vy&cnp) 
as amapdevoc. In 5.74.6 he speaks of a man who brought someone up 
as his own daughter (6vy&tnp) and treated the tap9évoc with special 
kindness. And in 10.19.6 he mentions the father of a map0€voc. 
mo p0€voc and its cognates are also used in connection with daughters 
in the LXX. Gen 34,3 says that Shechem was drawn to Dinah, the 
daughter (duyarnp) of Jacob, and loved the tap9évoc. Exod 22,15-16 
speaks of the father of a re p0€voc (cf. also Deut 22,19; 4 Macc 18,7). 
Judg 19,24 refers to a napdevog daughter (duyarnp), an expression also 
found in a number of other passages 34. Similar uses of ma p0€voc and 
its cognates in connection with daughters are found in almost all of the 
writers who use these words ?. In the New Testament we find a refer- 
ence to the four map6€vor daughters (8vyatepec) of Philip in Acts 21,9. 
And in 2 Cor 11,2 Paul probably pictures himself as a father who 
betrothed the Corinthians as a pure tap8evoc to Christ. 

Even where map@évo are not explicitly said to be daughters, the 
basic meaning of the word is more closely aligned with the situation 
of daughters than with fiancées or widows. Many interpreters agree 
that map@évoc basically designates a young, unmarried woman 3°. This 
meaning is visible in three of the very common ways in which the 
word is used: 


* Asynonym for kópn (girl). The equivalence of these terms can be 
seen in Josephus A.J. 5.8.5 § 286 which says that Samson became 


#2 Sam 13,18; 2 Kgs 19,21; Isa 47,1; Jer 46,11; Lam 1,15; 2,13. 

35 See Appendix B. 

36 G. DELLING, "apO0évog", TDNT 5.827. See also BARRETT, First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, 173-174; COLLINS, First Corinthians, 293; THISELTON, First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 590; GUENTHER, “One Woman or Two?", 36-37; P. PERKINS, 
First Corinthians (Paideia Commentaries on the NT; Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 112. 
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enamored of a Philistine tap@évoc, and asked his parents to get the 
kópn for him as his wife 37. 

e The counterpart of veaviokoc (young man) and its synonyms, some- 
thing very common in the LXX, as well as in other writings. For 
example, Deut 32,25 speaks of death and fear coming to the 
veaviokoc along with the mxp8évoc and the nursing child along with 
the old man 8. 

e The counterpart of yuyn ([married] woman). For example, as was 
noted above, in Cher. 50 Philo says that sexual union with men for 
the procreation of children makes tap@evor into yuvaîkeg ??. 


Although map6évoc usually designates a young woman, it also 
sometimes designates women who remain unmarried at an older age. 
In Contempl. 68 Philo speaks of old (ynparai) wxp0évot among the 
Therapeutae who have kept their purity (&yveia) of their own free will. 
Plutarch, in Lucullus 18.3, mentions two sisters who were unmarried 
(mapdevevonevaı) at the age of forty. The best known group that 
includes older mop0€vor is the Vestal Virgins. 

ma. p0€voc is sometimes used as an epithet for a goddess, especially 
the goddesses Athena and Artemis. This epithet pictures the goddess 
as a young, unmarried woman. In Opif. 100 Philo refers to Athena 
as the tap9évoc who is said to have appeared out of the head of Zeus 
(see also Leg. 1.15). Plutarch likewise refers to Athena as tap8evoc 
in Demetrius 23.6 *°. In Themistocles 8.5 Plutarch speaks of Artemis 
as map0évoc “!, and in Aetia Romana et Graeca 281E speaks of Tyche 
as rr p0€voc (see also De fortuna Romanorum 323A). Euripides speaks 
of Persephone as map6€voc in Helen 1342. Herodotus says that the 
Tauroi offer sacrifices to Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, and call 
her tap@évog (4.103); see also Strabo 7.4.2. Pausanias speaks of Thetis 
as a mapdevog (5.18.5) and likewise Nike (6.12.6). 


37 See Appendix C. 

38 See Appendix D. 

? See Appendix E. 

^ Homer speaks of Athena as mapdevırn in Od. 7.20. Euripides speaks of 
Athena as nap@evog in Heraclidae 1031; The Trojan Women 971, 979-980; Ion 
269-270, 466; Helen 25; as does Diodorus Siculus in 1.12.7; 3.70.3; 5.3.4; and 
Clement of Alexandria in Protrepticus 4.54.6. 

^! See also De Herodoti malignitate 867F; De facie in orbe lunae 938F. Eu- 
ripides speaks of Artemis as map@évoc in Hippolytus 17, 66; The Trojan Women 
552; Iphigenia in Tauris 1230; Ion 466; as does Diodorus Siculus in 5.3.4; 16.26.6; 
and Pausanias in 2.19.7. 
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Because a young, unmarried woman is presumed to be under the 
protection of her father, rap8évos evokes the context of the family. Her 
father, or someone who acts in his place, has the responsibility to care 
for the tap8evoc until he arranges for her marriage. In Spec. 1.129 
Philo explains that a widow without children should return to her father 
because without husband or children she has no other refuge. In Spec. 
2.24 Philo says that the law does not permit tap@évor or wives 
(yuvaîkec) to make vows independently. tap8evor are subject to their 
fathers, and wives to their husbands; the former because of their youth, 
the latter because they often swear to what would not be to their hus- 
band's advantage (see also 4.178). In Josephus, A.J. 1.16.2 $ 248 Re- 
bekah tells Abraham's servant, who is seeking a wife for Isaac, that her 
father has died and her brother Laban is the guardian of her tap@evic. 
There are several references to a father's giving a 1ap$&vog to someone 
as a wife. For example LXX Exod 22,15-16 speaks of the case where 
a father refuses to give a re p0€voc as a wife *. 


III. The Issue Discussed in 1 Cor 7,36-38 


IIep0€voc and its cognates very frequently refer to daughters. Many 
interpreters, however, think the word designates something different 
in 1 Cor 7,25-40 mainly because of what Paul says in vv. 36-38. While 
v. 38, which speaks about giving a tap@évoc in marriage, suits very 
well the situation of a father and daughter, vv. 36-37 do not suit this 
situation equally well. These verses speak of behaving shamefully 
towards one’s tap8evoc and having power over one's own will. This 
seems to suit better the situation of a fiancé (or the husband in a spiritual 
marriage) ?. As we will see, these verses can be interpreted as referring 
to father and daughter. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to doing so is that 
the second clause of v. 36 would then have a different subject than the 
rest of vv. 36-38. If vv. 36-38 are speaking about father and daughter, 
the father is the subject almost everywhere in the passage except in the 
second clause of v. 36 where the daughter is the subject ^. Neverthe- 


? See also Philo, Spec. 2.125; Josephus, A.J., 8.1.1 8 5, 8; 17.11.5 § 322; 2 
Cor 11,2; Plutarch, Regum et imperatorum apophthegmata 189C. 

^ An influential argument that 1 Cor 7,36-38 refers to fiancées was made by 
W.G. KUMMEL, “Verlobung und Heirat bei Paulus (I. Cor 7:36-38)", Neutestamentliche 
Studien für Rudolf Bultmann (ed. W. ELTESTER) (BZNW 21; Berlin 1954) 275-295. 

^ BARRETT, First Epistle to the Corinthians, 183. Note, however, that another 
exception is the last clause of v. 36 where the daughter and her prospective hus- 
band are the subject. 
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less, I will argue that understanding vv. 36-38 as referring to father and 
daughter is the best interpretation. 

The strongest recent argument for understanding vv. 36-38 as re- 
ferring to fiancées has been advanced by Bruce W. Winter. Winter ar- 
gues that many of the key terms used in vv. 36-37 indicate that the 
problem Paul discusses here results from the strong sexual desires of 
a man betrothed to a woman 5. Thus &oynuovéo in v. 36 can have 
strong sexual innuendos; drépaxuoc in v. 36 refers to the sexual passions 
of either sex, usually a man; &v&ykn in v. 37 has sexual references that 
are well attested; and 0€Anu« in v. 37 is used in pagan sources for 
“sexual desire" 46. 

Winter is correct about the possible meanings of all these terms ex- 
cept omépakpoc. Thus he establishes the possibility of interpreting vv. 
36-38 as referring to fiancées. However, these terms are not likely to 
have the meanings Winter describes in this passage. &oynuovéo can 
also refer to unseemly behavior that is not sexual. That it does so in v. 
36 is suggested by the use of the cognate antonym edoxnuwv in v. 35. 
In v. 35 eboxnov is paired with ebtapeöpov (= devotion) and does not 
seem to have a sexual connotation (cf. Acts 13,50; 17,12). The use of 
&oxnuov and eboxnuwv (and a cognate of the latter) in 1 Cor 12,23-24 
probably does have a sexual connotation; cf. also the use of &oxnuoovvn 
in Rom 1,27. However, Paul's use of the adverb eboynuóvoc in Rom 
13,13; 1 Cor 14,40 and 1 Thess 4,12, and his use of doynuovew in 
1 Cor 13,5 probably do not have primarily a sexual connotation. The 
overall pattern of Paul's use of &oynuovéo and related terms does not 
suggest that it has a sexual meaning in 1 Cor 7,36. 

Likewise, Paul uses &v&ykn in v. 26 probably without sexual refer- 
ence. Winter himself thinks the word in v. 26 refers to grain shortages 
and subsequent social dislocation ^. Thus there is no reason why it is 


5 B.W. WINTER, “Puberty or Passion? The Referent of YIIEPAKMO® in 
1 Corinthians 7:36", TynB 49 (1998) 71-89, reprinted in After Paul Left Corinth. 
The Influence of Secular Ethics and Social Change (Grand Rapids, MI 2001) 243- 
252. WINTER’S argument is accepted by GARLAND, / Corinthians, 340-341. This 
argument is a development of that made by KUMMEL, “Verlobung und Heirat", 
280-283. 

46 WINTER discusses &oynuovéo in “Puberty or Passion?", 78-83 (After Paul 
Left Corinth, 243-246); drépakuoc in “Puberty or Passion?", 74-78 (After Paul 
Left Corinth, 246-249); &vaykn and 6éAnua in “Puberty or Passion?", 85 (After 
Paul Left Corinth, 251). 

47 WINTER, After Paul Left Corinth, 216-225. FITZMYER (First Corinthians, 
315) rejects WINTER'S interpretation; he thinks the word in v. 26 refers to the hard- 
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likely to have a sexual reference in v. 36. And Paul most often uses 
BeAnna in speaking of the will of God *. This makes it unlikely that 
the word means sexual desire in v. 37. 


a) The Meaning of vrépakuoc 


The biggest problem for Winter's interpretation is the meaning 
of drépakuoc. This is a very rare word. I have found only four uses of 
the word in literature written before 1 Corinthians or approximately 
contemporary with it; cognates are used two additional times. Winter 
discusses these uses. 


1. The word is found in Soranus, Gynecology 1.22 where it refers to 
a woman's being past puberty, as Winter acknowledges ^. 


2. Itis used twice in Praecepta Salubria, namely in lines 11 and 18 ®. 
Winter mentions only the second of these and says that it "refers to 
someone who is on the lookout to be satiated (1fjoóe tò mAfipec 
oköteı mAnpng) and has sexual connotations” 5. Winter seems to 


ships ofthe last days. Other recent commentators are more open to Winter's sug- 
gestion. COLLINS (First Corinthians, 293) thinks it might have eschatological con- 
notations, or refer to famine, or to the inability to control sexual desire; GARLAND 
(4 Corinthians, 324) thinks it refers to something like the famine interpreted as 
an end time event; CIAMPA — ROSNER (First Letter to the Corinthians, 336-337) 
say that most commentators understand it as a reference to messianic woes, but 
they seem to have the same view as Garland. 

48 This is explicit in 14 of 23 other uses: Rom 1,10; 12,2; 15,32; 1 Cor 1,1; 2 
Cor 1,1; 8,5; Gal 1,4; Eph 1,1; 6,6; Col 1,1; 4,12; 1 Thess 4,3; 5,18; 2 Tim 1,1; 5 
times by means of pronoun etc.: Rom 2,18; Eph 1,5.9.11; Col 1,9. In Eph 5,17 
the will of the Lord might refer either to God or to Jesus; 1 Cor 16,12 might refer 
either to Apollos’ will or to God's; 2 Tim 2,26 might refer either to the devil’s will 
or to God's; Eph 2,3 speaks of the will of the flesh. 

? In Gynecology 1.7 Soranus speaks of taîg év dkufî TapSevorg meaning 
map9evor who have reached puberty. Dionysius of Halicarnassus uses the phrase 
with the same meaning in 19.1.2. Dio Chrysostom speaks of the «kun of boys 
(maiôwv), perhaps meaning their reaching puberty. 

50 WINTER says this is thought to be a first-century BC work (“Puberty or Passion?", 
74 [After Paul Left Corinth, 247]). U.C. BUSSEMAKER, Fragmenta Poematum 
Rem Naturalem vel Medicinam Spectantium, 75 in Poetae Bucolici et Didactici 
[Paris 1867]) is uncertain about the date. 

5! WINTER, After Paul Left Corinth, 247. The last Greek word quoted (mANpng) 
is a mistake; it is not found in the text of Praecepta Salubria. In “Puberty or 
Passion?", 74, WINTER says “”Av 6' brépaxpioc tfjoóe TO mAfjpec okóre refers to 
someone who is on the lookout to be satiated — tò mAñpec has sexual connota- 
tions.” Here WINTER mentions both line 11 and line 18. 


4. 
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have misunderstood this text. Both times the word is used, it occurs 
in an identically worded couplet: 

Köv fig év &kufj, tfi oeAnvng év palo: 

"Av & ÜTÉPUKUOG thobe TO TAMPEG OKÒTEL, 


This pair of lines indicates when certain of the Praecepta Salubria 
are to be followed. Someone in his/her prime (év &kuñ) should fol- 
low them in the waning of the moon; someone past his/her prime 
(drépakuoc) should look for the fullness of the moon. Exactly what 
is meant by being in one’s prime is not clear. It could refer to the 
onset of puberty as in the Soranus text. But the couplet has nothing 
to do with seeking sexual satisfaction. 


The fourth use of drépaxuoc is found in Suetonius, IIepı Bàxopnurâv. 
Winter summarizes this text as follows: “The ones who have outrun 
the age of youth (ékôpouaôec) are referred to as ‘those who are 
undisciplined sexually (oi &koAwotaivovtes vmépokua), as those 
overtaken by time and yet now behaving like youths with their 
first-time beards,’ i.e. promiscuously" ?. Here the word is used 
adverbially and in the context of sexual indulgence. However, it is 
the word ékolaotaivovtec that indicates debauched behavior; 
ùmépakpa indicates that it occurs at the wrong time, i.e., beyond 
one’s prime when it would presumably have been appropriate. 
The following comparison to youths with their first-time beards 
suggests that one’s prime occurs at puberty. 


As Winter observes, the cognate verb ètepakudlw is used in a third 
century B.C.E. papyrus to say that vines surpass other plants in 
vigor or bloom (tà oivapra bmeprikuokev), and about the same time 
in a quotation from Myron of Priene to speak of prisoners surpass- 
ing in vigor or bloom the appearance of a slave (brepaku&loLev thv 
OLKETLKT Empaverav) >. 


All of this makes it very unlikely that ùmtepakpoc refers to sexual 


passion. It does not refer to sexual passion in any of the uses we have 
considered. Only in the passage from Suetonius (3 above) does it occur 
in the context of discussing sexual passion, and there, as we have seen, 


5 WINTER, “Puberty or Passion?", 74-75 (After Paul Left Corinth, 247). 


53 WINTER, “Puberty or Passion?”, 74 (After Paul Left Corinth, 246-247). The 


papyrus is Papiri della Societa Italiana 6.666 line 18; Myron is quoted in 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 657D. 
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the word refers to the timing of sexual indulgence, not the indulgence 
itself. It seems most likely that the word refers to being past puberty **. 
This suggestion receives support from the way Epiphanius (310- 
403 C.E.) uses these words in Panarion 2.61. In this passage Epipha- 
nius is discussing 1 Cor 7,36, but uses ùtépakpog and the cognate verb 
in an independent way. Epiphanius argues that 7,36 is not speaking 
about those who vowed virginity (rap8evix) to God. Rather, Paul is 
speaking about tapSevwv bmrepakuov, i.e., past puberty, who remained 
mx p0€vov in aku}, i.e., at puberty, not for the sake of rapBevix but be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding husbands °°. This difficulty arose be- 
cause fathers at that time were ordered to give their daughters in mar- 
riage to Christians, and there were few Christians. So fathers kept their 
tap9évor for a long time °%. The daughters drepaxud£ovoou, i.e., being 
past puberty, would fall into sexual misconduct from the necessity 
of nature ?". Seeing the harm that resulted from this practice, 
Paul permitted marriage to non-Christians. Epiphanius clearly sees 
1 Cor 7,36 as referring to fathers and daughters **. Epiphanius does use 
Lmepakxpatovoar in the context of discussing sexual passion, but like the 
Suetonius quotation discussed above, Epiphanius seems to use this word 
to indicate the time when sexual misconduct occurs, not its cause. 
Thus Winter's analysis ofthe vocabulary of 1 Cor 7,36-37 does not 
make it likely that these verses refer to the problem created by a man's 
sexual passion toward his fiancée; the frequent use of tapBévoc to refer 
to daughters makes it more likely that these verses discuss a father's 
treatment of his daughter. On this interpretation, the father's shameful 


* WINTER considers and rejects this alternative meaning of bmépakpoc 
(“Puberty or Passion?", 74-78 [After Paul Left Corinth, 246-249]). For some 
reason he thinks the word would only refer to a woman's being past puberty; I see 
no reason why it could not also have that meaning for a man. 

5 F. WILLIAMS (The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis, Books II and III. De 
Fide. Second revised edition [Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 79; Leiden 
2013] 119) translates brepakuov “marriageable”; he translates aku “prime” 
(Panarion, 120). 

56 Epiphanius uses the verb épvAattov; in 1 Cor 7,37 the verb is tnpéiv. 
Plutarch uses the latter verb in Parallela minora 315E: map@évov tipe. 

5 WILLIAMS (Panarion, 120) translates brepakualovoau “when they were past 
their prime". WINTER (“Puberty or Passion?" 76 [After Paul Left Corinth, 248]) 
objects that it should be translated “who are sexually passionate". Here and else- 
where Winter seems to think “past their prime" must refer to old age, but this is 
too limited an understanding of this language. 

58 Clement of Alexandria also understands 1 Cor 7,36-38 as referring to fathers 
and daughters (Stromata 3.12.79), as does John Chrysostom (On virginity 78). 
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treatment of his daughter mentioned in v. 36 is his failure to fulfill his 
responsibilities by arranging a marriage for her. The daughter’s being 
bTépakpoc means that she is past puberty which creates an expectation 
that she marry °°. Paul says that the father can do what he wishes, i.e., 
arrange a marriage for his daughter; he does not sin by doing so. 
Verse 37 considers the case in which the father does not feel a necessity 
to arrange a marriage for his daughter and has control over his own 
will, i.e., does not wish to do so. If he has decided to keep his daughter, 
he does well. Verse 38 then concludes that the one giving his daughter 
in marriage will do well and the one not giving her will do better. 


b) Other Aspects of vv. 36-38 


As we noted above, v. 38 fits very well the understanding of vv. 
36-38 as referring to a father and daughter. Those who interpret the 
verses as referring to a betrothed couple argue that the word yautlw 
does not have its ordinary meaning here, i.e., to give in marriage, but 
is used as a synonym of yauéw, used in v. 36, and means simply to 
marry °. This is certainly possible. But the ordinary meaning of the 
word supports interpretation of the verses as referring to father and 
daughter. This ordinary meaning can be seen in Mark 12,25/Matt 
22,30/Luke 20,35 where Jesus says that those who rise from the dead 
neither marry nor are given in marriage °'. 

One thing that is sometimes mentioned as an obstacle to this inter- 
pretation is the use of the possessive pronoun with tap@évog in these 
verses: wbtod in v. 36, exvxo in vv. 37-38 ©. This usage is rather rare, 


5 Cf. also the discussion of ümépaxuoc in ALLO, Premiere Építre aux 
Corinthiens, 191-192. 

60 HURD, Origins of 1 Corinthians, 174-175; BARRETT, First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 185; H. CONZELMANN, 1 Corinthians. A Commentary on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1975) 136; FEE, First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 354-355; GARLAND, / Corinthians, 338; THISELTON, 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, 596-597; FITZMYER, First Corinthians, 326-327; 
CIAMPA — ROSNER, First Letter to the Corinthians, 357. 

61 See also Matt 24,38/Luke 17,27 and the discussion of the word in ALLO, 
Premiére Epitre aux Corinthiens, 192-193. 

€ FORD, A Trilogy, 87-88; GARLAND, 1 Corinthians, 337-338; CIAMPA— ROSNER, 
First Letter to the Corinthians, 356. FEE first admits that the expression “his 
virgin" is “difficult for any interpretation” (First Epistle to the Corinthians, 349 
n. 3; so also BARRETT, First Epistle to the Corinthians, 183-184). Later FEE says 
that it is “a very unusual way for Paul to speak of a father not letting his daughter 
marry!” (First Epistle to the Corinthians, 353 n. 25). 
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but it does not seem especially indicative of an understanding of 
map9evoc as meaning fiancée rather than daughter. One instance in 
which the possessive pronoun is used with tap9évoc to mean daughter 
is found in the Epiphanius passage discussed above. Epiphanius refers 
to fathers who kept their tap@évor (toc EwvtHv TapBévovc) for a long 
time. One might argue, however, that Epiphanius' usage has been in- 
fluenced by 1 Cor 7,36-38. Another use ofthe possessive pronoun with 
mo.p0€voc is in Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis 1267, where Agamemnon 
tells Iphigenia that if he does not sacrifice her, the Greeks “will kill my 
ma. p6€vor in Argos” (tac év ”Apyeı map8€vouc ktevodol uov), apparently 
referring to his other daughters (see also line 714). Herodotus says that 
among the Auseans, at an annual festival of Athena, their tap@évor (ai 
mapdevor aùt@v) divide into two groups that fight one another (4.180); 
these seem to be their young, unmarried women. Several passages in 
the LXX use the possessive pronoun with tap@évoc in various ways to 
identify map8evoı as belonging to Israel. For example, 2 Chr 36,17 says 
that when the king of the Chaldeans conquered Judah, he did not have 
mercy on their mxp0€vot (tag mapBévous ctv) 9. In all of these cases, 
the tapBévor are the young, unmarried women of Israel. And according 
to Pausanias, the Spartans say that their tap@évor (mapdevoug adtav) 
coming to a festival were violated by Messenian men (4.4.2); these are 
young, unmarried women of Sparta. 


Conclusion 


I have argued that the topic of Paul's discussion in 1 Cor 7,25-40 is 
the young, unmarried daughters of Corinthian church members. This 
arises as a particular topic when Paul discusses marriage in 1 Corinthians 
7 because the Corinthians’ questions about marriage concern not only 
their own marriages but also the marriages they might arrange for their 
daughters. Understanding vv. 25-40 as discussing betrothed women 
would also explain why this arises as a particular topic; betrothal is also 
a special situation not clearly addressed by a general discussion of 
marriage. However, this understanding is inferior to understanding 
young, unmarried daughters as the topic, both because mxp0€voc more 
frequently designates daughters than it does betrothed women and 
because what Paul says better suits the topic of daughters $*. 


53 See also Ps 77,63 (= 78,63); Lam 1,4.18; 2,21; Jdt 16,4. 
$^ KÜMMEL (“Verlobung und Heirat", 291-294) says that an objection against 
understanding | Cor 7,36-38 as referring to betrothed couples is that the passage 
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In wv. 1-24 Paul agrees that it is good for a man not to touch a 
woman (v. 1), but he argues that one should not make a change in one’s 
marital status except in a couple of specific circumstances; everyone 
should stay as they were when they became followers of Jesus. In vv. 
25-40 Paul applies the same idea to young, unmarried women and ar- 
gues that they should also stay as they are, i.e., unmarried. He gives 
reasons why this is beneficial in vv. 26, 28b-31 and 32-34. But he also 
makes it clear that if they marry, they do not sin (vv. 28a, 36). Marrying 
is good, but refraining from marriage is better (vv. 38, 40). 

This discussion is isolated in the New Testament because family 
matters do not otherwise arise with such specificity 9. Fathers’ treat- 
ment of their children (tékva) is briefly mentioned in Col 3,21; Eph 
6,4; 1 Tim 3,4.12, but these passages urge them not to provoke their 
children and to keep them submissive. The topic of arranging mar- 
riages for them does not arise. The discussion in 1 Cor 7,25-40 displays 
implications of Paul's eschatologically-based preference for celibacy 
that do not otherwise appear. Accepting Paul's argument means that 
families, particularly fathers, must refrain from arranging marriages 
for their daughters. More significantly it means they must cancel 
arrangements they have already made, arrangements that may have 
been in place since the daughter was born. Such a cancellation might 
severely disappoint not only the family of the girl, but also the other 
family with which they were to be allied through the marriage. And 
even though the decision may have been in the hands of her father, in 
at least some cases the preferences of the tap8evoc herself would also 
have been a factor. It is no wonder that Paul makes it clear that even 
if it is not optimal, it is no sin for the tap@évog to marry. 
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would then make betrothal a lifelong condition. KÜMMEL proposes that Paul un- 
derstands betrothal in Jewish terms as equal to marriage and thus indissoluble. 
This does not seem very likely to me. 

65 For a survey of family matters that do arise, see C. OSIEK, RSCJ, “The Family 
in Early Christianity: ‘Family Values’ Revisited", CBO 58 (1996) 1-24; C. OSIEK 
— D.L. BALCH, Families in the NT World. Households and House Churches 
(Louisville, KY 1997). 
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Summary 


Interpreters differ significantly regarding the identity of the tap@évor discussed in 
1 Cor 7,25-40. There is some uncertainty about whether they are men and women, 
or only women. And those who understand them as only women differ as to 
whether they are betrothed women, unmarried daughters, spouses in spiritual mar- 
riages, or young widows who are possible candidates for levirate marriage. I argue 
that the map8evoı are only women, and that they are unmarried daughters 
of Corinthian Christians. The argument is based mainly on usage of map0€voc in 
literature written before, and at approximately the same time as, | Corinthians. 
In addition I offer an interpretation of 1 Cor 7,25-40, especially of vv. 36-38, that 
supports understanding the word as designating young, unmarried daughters. 


Appendix A: additional passages mentioning Vestal Virgins 


Plutarch: Romulus 22.1; Numa 9.5, 8; 10.1, 2, 3, 4, 7; 13.2; Publicola 8.8; 
Camillus 20.3, 5, 8; 21.2; 31.4; Fabius Maximus 18.3; Cato Maior 20.7; 
Crassus 1.4; Tiberius et Gaius Gracchus 15.6; Cicero 19.5; 20.2; Antonius 
21.4; 58.5; De capienda ex inimicis utilitate SE; Aetia Romana et Graeca 
284B, 286E; An seni respublica gerenda sit 795D 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 1.69.4; 1.76.3; 1.77.4; 2.64.5 (twice); 2.65.3 (three 
times); 2.65.4; 2.66.1; 2.66.2 (twice); 2.66.3; 2.66.4 (twice); 2.66.6; 
2.67.1; 2.67.2; 2.68.1; 2.68.3 (twice); 2.69.1 (twice); 3.67.2; 3.67.3; 8.89.4 
(twice); 9.40.3 (twice) 

Strabo: 5.3.2 

Cassius Dio: 37.35.4; 37.45.1; 42.32.1; 47.19.4; 48.12.2; 48.19.4; 48.37.1; 
48.46.2; 51.19.2; 54.24.2; 54.27.3; 56.5.7; 56.10.2; 56.32.1a; 59.3.4 
(twice); 60.5.2; 65.18.3; 67.3.3; 67.3.4; 77.16.1. Cassius Dio always calls 
the Vestal Virgins &eurap@évor (ever-virgins). Philo uses this epithet 
in other ways in Leg. 1.15; Post. 134; Her. 170; Congr. 7; Fug. 50; 
Mut. 194, 196; Mos. 2.210; Contempl. 65. 


Appendix B: additional passages using map9evoc for daughters 


Diodorus Siculus: 4.51.6-52.1; 4.73.2; 5.56.5; 9.13.1; 9.37.1; 12.24.4; 20.21.2; 
20.84.3; 34/35.2.39 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 1.52.2; 2.38.2; 2.38.4; 4.36.1; 5.33.2; 5.35.2; 
11.28.2; 11.32.3 

Philo: Migr, 205-206; Mos. 1.53-58; 2.234-236, 243; Spec. 1.129; 2.24, 30; 
3.80-81; 4.178 

Strabo: 11.14.16 

Josephus: B.J. 2.6.3 8 99; A.J. 1.11.4 8 202-205; 2.6.1 8 91; 2.11.2 § 258; 
5.7.10 8 264; 6.10.2 8 196; 7.8.18 162; 17.2.4 834; 17.11.5 § 322; 19.9.1 
§ 354 

Plutarch: Solon 23.2; Publicola 18.3; Timoleon 13.10; Lucullus 20.1; Agesilaus 
11.2; Alexander 21.1; Cicero 10.3; Mulierum virtutes 253C; Aetia Romana 
et Graeca 289B, 301C; Parallela minora 315E (twice) 
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Dio Chrysostom: 7.150 

Pausanias: 1.43.4; 3.16.3; 4.9.5; 4.19.5; 7.19.2; 7.22.8; 9.16.7; 9.27.6-7; 
10.30.1; 10.30.5 

Cassius Dio: 48.5.3 

Clement of Alexandria: Protrepticus 2.33.4; Stromata 3.4.26 


Appendix C: additional passages in which map8évos is a synonym for köpn 
or is otherwise closely related to it 


Euripides: The Trojan Women 552-554; Ion 466-468; Helen 168; The Phoenician 
Maidens 1730; Orestes 1195-1197; Iphigenia in Aulis 737-738 

Diodorus Siculus: 8.8.2; 9.37.1; 19.25.5 

Philo: Mos. 1.52-53; Spec. 2.125; 3.80-81 

Plutarch: Alexander 9.6 

Pausanias: 3.16.1; 3.17.8; 4.19.5; 8.5.12 

Cassius Dio: 58.11.5; 62.15.4; 77.16.3 


Appendix D: additional passages in which map0€voc is the counterpart 
of veaviokoc and its synonyms 


veaviokoc and maphevog are paired in LXX 2 Chr 36,17; 1 Esdr 1,53; Ps 77,63 
[778,63]; 148,12; Isa 23,4; 62,5; Jer 28,22 [751,22]; 38,13 [231,13]; Lam 
1,18; 2,21; Ezek 9,6; Amos 8,13; Zech 9,17; Jdt 16,4; and 1 Macc 1,26. 

nıdeog (youth) is paired with ma p6€voc or a cognate in Homer, //. 18.567, 593; 
22.127-128; Herodotus, 3.48; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 7.72.9 (twice). 

&ponv (male) is paired with rapBévoc in Euripides, Helen 9-10; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 7.9.4; Pausanias, 9.16.7. 

mac (boy) is paired with tap@évoc in Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis 1164; 
Herodotus 3.97; 6.9; 6.32; 7.114; Polybius, 4.21.4; 12.5.11; Diodorus 
Siculus, 13.58.2; 13.82.6; 13.89.3; 13.111.6; 17.13.3; 17.38.1; 20.71.5; 
26.12.45; 34/35.17.1; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 4.69.2; 11.40.4; 11.41.4; 
Philo, Mos. 1.311; Josephus, A.J. 1.19.4 § 285; Plutarch, Comparatio The- 
sei et Romuli 1.5; Agesilaus 21.3; Quaestiones conviviales 651B; Dio 
Chrysostom, 7.75; 33.43; 75.8; Pausanias, 1.27.10; 2.7.8; 5.10.8; 7.19.4; 
7.19.5; 7.19.8; Cassius Dio, 59.7.1. In addition to being used as the coun- 
terpart of mop0€voc, maig is sometimes synonymous with mo0€voc and its 
cognates; see Euripides, The Suppliants 452; Herodotus, 6.130; Pausanias, 
6.4.10; 8.22.2. 

rékva (children) is paired with map6€vor in Herodotus, 5.6. 

vioi (sons) is paired with tep@évor in Diodorus Siculus, 20.84.3. 

véoc (youth) is paired with me p0€voc in Philo, Mos. 1.51; Strabo, 5.4.12. 

wetpakior (lads) is paired with mo p0€vov in Dio Chrysostom, 20.17; Pausanias, 
6.24.7. 

veoxepot (younger men) is paired with tapGevor in Polycarp, To the Philippians 
5:3. 
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Appendix E: additional passages in which mop6€voc is the counterpart 
of yuy and its cognates 


Euripides: Electra 311, 945-946; The Phoenician Maidens 655-656 

Herodotus: 5.6 

Polybius: 12.6b.10 

Diodorus Siculus: 13.14.5; 13.89.3; 17.50.7; 19.8.4; 19.8.5; 26.12.4 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 4.36.1; 11.31.3; 11.31.4; 11.39.6; 19.1.2; 20.4.7 

Philo: Somn. 2.185; Mos. 1.51; Spec. 2.24, 30; 3.169; 4.178, 223; Legat. 227; 
Q.E. 2.3b 

Josephus: A.J. 6.10.1 § 193; 17.11.2 § 309 

Plutarch: Pyrrhus 27.6; De liberis educandis 12B; Regum et imperatorum 
apophthegmata 189C; Mulierum virtutes 254C; Aetia Romana et Graeca 
289A-B; De curiositate 518A; Quaestiones convivales 619A, 645D; Am- 
atorius 750C, 766E; Amatoriae narrationes 775C-D 

Soranus: Gynecology 1.31.1 (twice) 

Dio Chrysostom: 2.29; 7.142; 11.29; 20.17; 75.8 

Pausanias: 2.21.7; 2.34.12; 3.7.7; 5.13.10; 6.6.9; 6.20.3; 8.5.12; 10.22.4 

Cassius Dio: 59.26.7 

Clement of Alexandria: Stromata 3.12.88 

See also the pairing of map8évouc and yayeraiz in Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 
381E; Cassius Dio, 62.15.4. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


Note philologique et exégétique sur Daniel **-™ 3,40 (17) 


Ce que la liturgie actuelle de l’offertoire dans le rite romain, tra- 
duit en français, formule de la façon suivante: «Que notre sacrifice en 
ce jour trouve gráce devant toi», recouvre un texte critiquement incer- 
tain. Traduite littéralement sur les versions grecques de la LXX et de 
Théodotion, la premiére partie de la phrase (Dn 3,40): «Que tel de- 
vienne notre sacrifice devant toi aujourd'hui», ne fait pas de difficulté, 
mais les quelques mots qui suivent sont une énigme. 

Selon certains éditeurs !, la LXX écrit: kal éELAdouL Ómto0€v oov. 
La forme verbale é&A&oot n'est pas un impératif aoriste second moyen 
(€& Anco: Lv 9,7 [2 x]; Nb 16,46 [17,11]) mais elle est accentuée 
comme un optatif aoriste actif de forme hellénistique. Selon d'autres, 
plus anciens pour la plupart ?, le verbe serait accentué avec un propé- 
rispomène: étAdoa., et serait donc un infinitif aoriste actif. Toutefois 
le verbe actif é&A«oko existe-t-il? Oui, puisqu'on en trouve deux 
emplois. Eusébe de Césarée (PG 23, 924C) cite la version grecque 
de Symmaque du Ps 78(77),38: é&Axoko &papriac, pardonnant les 
fautes, pour l'hébreu: y» 752", il pardonnait la faute (signalé par 
Schleusner, qui mentionne aussi la forme optative active de Dn 3,40 3, 


! Entre autres, H.A. HAHN, Aavind Kara vobc Eßöounkovra. E codice Chisiano 
post Segaarius edidit /.../ (Lipsiae 1845) 21; C. BLUDAU, De alexandrinae inter- 
pretationis libri Danielis indole critica et hermeneutica (Münster 1. W. 1891) 160; 
C. DE TISCHENDORF, (ed. Nestle) Vetus Testamentum graece iuxta LXX interpretes 
(Leipzig 71887) II, 595; H.B. SWETE, The Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge 
1887, 1912) III, 517; A. RAHLFS, Septuaginta (Stuttgart 1935) I, 888; J. ZIEGLER, 
Susanna — Daniel — Bel et Draco (Septuaginta XVI, 2; Góttingen 1954) 123. 

? Codex Chisianus [Chigiano] R VII. 45 (nunc in Bibliotheca Vaticana, Codex 
Chisianus Graecus, 36), 143 verso; [S. DE MAGISTRIS], Daniel secundum Septua- 
ginta ex Tetraplis Origenis nunc primum editus e singulari Chisiano codice 
(Romae 1772) 17 (LXX) et 147 (Théodotion); C. SEGAAR, Daniel secundum Sep- 
tuaginta ex Tetraplis Origenis ex Chisiano codice [...] editus (Traiecti ad Rhenum 
[Utrecht] 1775) 26; J.G. EICHHORN, Einleitung in den apokryphischen Schriften 
des Alten Testaments (Leipzig 1795) 423; A. MAL, Vetus Sacrorum Bibliorum ve- 
tustissima fragmenta graeca et latina e codicibus cryptoferratensibus. Praecedit 
Daniel ex unico codice chisiano, III (Romae 1877) xxxvi. 

3 J.F. SCHLEVSNER, Novus Thesaurus philologico-criticus sive lexicon in LXX 
et reliquos interpretes graecos ac scriptores apocryphos Veteris Testamenti. Pars 
seconda (Leipzig 1820) 403; seconde édition, vol. I (Londres 1829) 811. 
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et par Field ^). Dans les Oracles sibyllins, 7,30, on lit: €&Ad&covov deòv, 
«ils prieront Dieu». 

Quant au verbe é&A&okopot, il peut traduire plusieurs verbes 
hébreux: 


— 735 (piel) tout d'abord, dans le sens d'effacer le péché, de pardonner. 
En Si 45,23(29Ye), étrAdokopar traduit ^22. Le verbe est rendu dans la 
Vulgate par placuit et le sujet est un homme, Pinhas, non pas Dieu. 
Mais, selon Hart, placuit est peut-être écrit pour placavit ?. 

— ndo en Si 5,6, au sens de pardonner et Dieu est sujet. Zorell ^ signale 
qu'il en est de méme pour l'araméen samaritain. 

— nbn au piel, au sens d'apaiser: Za 7,2; 8,22; Ma 1,9, et alors le sujet 
n'est plus Dieu, mais un homme. En araméen, le même verbe s'écrit wr. 
— NU) en Si 16,7, au sens de pardonner et avec Dieu pour sujet. 

— 555 au Ps 106(105),30, au sens de prier, mais avec un homme, Pinhas, 
pour sujet. 


Quel que soit le verbe, grec ou hébreu, la suite de l'expression 
grecque: «aprés toi» n'a pas de sens. Il y a toute chance que le verbe, 
grec ou hébreu, soit une erreur de transmission 7. 

Le choix du verbe hébreu sous-jacent au grec se complique lorsqu'on 
observe qu'à la fin du méme verset, la LXX ajoute: kai reAeıwouı ÖmLodev 
oov, «et compléter derrière toi», ou «et complète derrière toi», ou encore: 
«et qu'il [notre sacrifice] complète derrière toi», tekeLôw pouvant, avec 
le méme sens, étre à l'infinitif aoriste actif, ou à l'impératif aoriste 
moyen, ou encore, mais accentué teAetwout comme le fait Hamm pour 
le Pap 967 5, à l'optatif aoriste actif à la 3° personne du singulier. 
Toutefois, le codex Chisianus et la version syro-hexaplaire de Bugati? 
mettent astérisque et obéle à cet ajout, tandis que le Pap 967 omet oov. 


^ F. FIELD, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt sive Veterum Interpretum 
Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta (Oxford 1875) II, 227, pour 
Ps 77(78),38. 

5 J.H. HART, Ecclesiaticus. The Greek Text of Codex 248, Edited with Textual 
Commentary and Prolegomena (Cambridge 1909) 214. 

€ F, ZORELL, Lexicon hebraicum Veteris Testamenti (Romae 1984) 554. 

7 O. FRITZSCHE, Kurzgefaßtes exegetisches Handbuch zur den Apokryphen 
des Alten Testamentes (Leipzig 1851) I, 126, propose une modification radicale 
du texte: K. n &ElAmouc DDD €umpoo0€v oov. 

8 W. HAMM, Der Septuaginta-Text des Buches Daniel Kap. 3-4 nach dem Köl- 
ner Teil des Papyrus 967 (PTA 21; Bonn 1977) 302-303. 

? C. BUGATI, Daniel secundum editionem LXX interpretum ex Tetraplis de- 
sumptam. Ex codice syro-estranghelo bibliothecae Ambrosianae syriace edidit, 
latine vertit (Mediolani 1788) 33. 
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Quel est ici, s'il y en a un, le verbe hébreu sous-jacent? On peut 
proposer ceux-ci: 


— 55> (qal parfait) en Ez 27,11, au sens de «ils rendent parfaite» la 
beauté de Tyr. 

— nb» et nbw en 2 Ch 8,16, au sens de «parachever» le temple. 

— won au piel, sept fois, au sens de «remplir» les mains (en Jb 8,21, la 
forme n^n» pour «remplir la bouche»), ou de «consacrer» !°. En hébreu, 
le syntagme TINN x5n, comme nous le dirons, a le sens de «suivre 
parfaitement», mais jamais la LXX n'a rendu K5 par teAeióo. 


Théodotion ne donne qu'une première fois une expression proche 
de la seconde expression de la LXX: ékteléou ómo8€v cov. Le verbe 
exteAew, que Théodotion n'emploie jamais ailleurs et que Symmaque 
et Aquila n'utilisent pas, est à l'infinitif (certains manuscrits ajoutent 
de fait un tot avant le verbe) aoriste actif, ou encore à l’optatif aoriste 
actif à la 3* personne du singulier. Ce verbe peut couvrir lui aussi plu- 
sieurs verbes hébreux: 


— nb» en Dt 32,45 LXX, au sens d'achever (un discours). 

— xdn au piel: ce verbe n'est jamais traduit ni dans la LXX ni chez 
Théodotion par ékzeAéo, mais, quand il est suivi de “mN, «aprés» 
(quelqu'un, toujours YHWH), il signifie «suivre parfaitement» et se 
traduit alors en grec de plusieurs façons. Ainsi Dt 1,36: tpooKketo@at; 
1 R 11,6(8): Etopeißn otlow + génitif ; Nb 14,24 et Jos 14,8-9.14: 
éTakoAovdew + datif, Nb 32,11-12: ovverakoAovdéw órtoo + génitif ; Si 
46,6(7): enakoAovdew Omlow + génitif ; Si 46,10: Topeveodar Orlow + génitif. 


La quadruple présence de composés du verbe &oAov6€o peut paraî- 
tre une pure coïncidence, il n'empéche que le verbe étakoAXovdodpev 
en Dn 3,41 dans la LXX et chez Théodotion ne laisse pas d'intriguer; 
dans la LXX, ce verbe &&akoAoudew traduit "IR Ton en Am 2,4 et Jr 2,2. 

Avant la Vulgate, Cyprien, Testimonia, III, 20 (CSEL 3,1, 136,25- 
26) a rendu Dn 3,40 de la façon suivante: sic fiat hostia nostra coram 
te hodie, et consumetur potestas [post te?] haec. La Vulgate a traduit 
la finale de la phrase: ut placeat tibi. On sait que Jéróme affirme avoir 
traduit les parties de Daniel n'existant pas dans les textes hébreu et 
araméen sur la version grecque de Théodotion. Comment donc expli- 
quer ici sa traduction? Un bon éclairage peut étre obtenu en relisant sa 
traduction latine de 1 R 11,6(8) hébreu: Fecitque Salomon quod non 


10 P, JoUON, “Locutions hébraïques”, Bib 3 (1922) 53-74, 64, renvoie à Ex 
29,9.29.33.35; Lv 8,33; 16,32; Nb 3,3. 
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placuerat coram Domino, et non adimplevit ut sequeretur Dominum 
sicut pater eius: le TM, suivi par la LXX, donne: «Et Salomon fit le 
mal aux yeux de YHWH et ne suivit pas YHWH parfaitement comme 
David son pére». Pour Jéróme, dirait-on, le mal, c'est ce qui ne plait 
pas à Dieu et le faire, c'est ne pas suivre Dieu parfaitement. Il se pour- 
rait donc que Jérôme ait compris le ékteAéoar ÖmLodev oov de Théodo- 
tion comme recouvrant TINN NON. À cela s'ajoute qu'il a compris le 
verbe grec précédé de kat comme une proposition finale ou consécu- 
tive. Indépendamment de ce dernier point, l'interprétation à partir de 
TINN x5n apparaît plus clairement dans la traduction latine de Vere- 
cundus (T 552) !!: Sic fiat sacrificium nostrum in conspectu tuo hodie 
et perfice subsequentes te et dans une addition de trois manuscrits 
espagnols de la Vulgate de Dn 3,40: C (du IX" s.), X et A (du X° s.): et 
perfice subsequentes te. Ces manuscrits ont conservé le kat de Théo- 
dotion. En effet, le grec kat + infinitif peut difficilement étre considéré 
comme un équivalent d'une proposition finale ou consécutive. Jéróme 
aura donc lu le verbe grec de Théodotion comme un optatif et il en 
aura simplifié le contenu. De son cóté, Augustin a cité Dn 3,40 de la 
facon suivante : sic fiat sacrificium nostrum in conspectu tuo hodie 
perficere subsequentes te, donc un infinitif non précédé de et "". 

Quel était réellement le texte hébreu original? On ne peut, bien 
sûr, qu'émettre des hypothèses. Les exégètes ont proposé diverses so- 
lutions. Tout d'abord, ils s'en tiennent au texte de Théodotion, hormis 
O. Plöger qui suit la LXX P. Retenons trois hypothèses. 


1. TINN N55, le verbe étant soit au qal (Cornelius a Lapide) soit 
plutôt au piel !*. Cette interprétation avec un piel est supposée par 


!! Cf. J.B. PITRA, Spicilegium Solesmense, IV (Paris 1858) 61-63. 

2 Cf. PL 33,427, ligne 8, ou P. SABATIER, Bibliorum Sacrorum latinae ver- 
siones antiquae sive Vetus Italica (Remis 1763) II, 862, note. Dans son édition de 
2009 (CCSL 31 B) 101, lignes 218-220, K.D. DAUR ajoute le et devant perficere, 
mais sans aucun appui des manuscrits qu'il mentionne dans son apparat critique. 

13 O, PLÖGER, Zusätze zu Daniel (Jüdische Schriften aus der hellenistisch- 
rómischer Zeit 1; Gütersloh 1973) 72. 

14 F, VATABLUS, Biblia (Lutetiae 1545): «Instar holocaustorum arietum et tau- 
rorum denorumque millium [= 10.000] opimorum agnorum fit coram te sacrifi- 
cium nostrum hodie ut ad finem sequamur te»; P. LANSSELIUS, jésuite belge, 
orientaliste, qui enseigna à Madrid, mort en 1632, in Biblia Sacra Vulgatae edi- 
tionis Sixti V. Pontificis Maximi iussu recognita & Clementis VIII auctoritate edita 
cum selectissimis Litteralibus Commentariis [suit la liste de onze auteurs: Mal- 
donado, Sa, [...] Lansselius], tome 21 (Venise 1754) 57; mieux: J. MARIANAE [...], 
E. S4, Biblia Sacra Vulgatae editionis[...] cum scholiis (Anvers 1624) 350; Th. 
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la Bible de Jérusalem (1998), en admettant que le verbe grec est un 
optatif: «que pleinement nous te suivions». 

2. C. Kuhl propose de lire pan 7551, «et que cesse ta colère». 
C'est là modifier considérablement les données des textes grecs et 
latins, puisque 6mLodév cou disparaît, considéré comme erroné. 

3. M. Delcor !* suppose Pans 777. Mais cette expression se traduit 
mal par ékceAéo ómio8€v oov. Par ailleurs, on a dit plus haut qu'en 
Am 2,4 et Jr 2,2, cette expression hébraique se traduit en grec par le 
verbe é£akokov8éw, qu'on lit précisément en Dn 3,41 LXX et Théodo- 
tion. Il y a peu de chance qu'elle se soit trouvée également au verset 
précédent 3,40. 


Bref, des trois hypothéses, la premiére avec le verbe au piel est la 
plus répandue et demeure encore en piste. Peut-on vraiment expliquer 
les deux legons de la LXX et celle de Théodotion à partir d'elle? C'est 
possible. 

Les mots ömioðév oou sont communs aux trois leçons et peuvent 
sans problème traduire l’hébreu "x. Reste le verbe. Celui de Théo- 
dotion couvre littéralement xbr. Mais ce verbe hébreu suivi de TYNN, 
la LXX le rend plus généralement par le verbe topevopar ou par un 
des composés du verbe &koAoudew. 

Cependant, dans la LXX, le dédoublement de la formule laisse 
supposer une correction écrite tout d'abord en marge (mais à quel en- 
droit?) et passée ensuite dans le texte à la fin du verset. La correction 
ne porte que sur le verbe. Or, l'un et l'autre, ééLAdokouar et teAcLow, 
peuvent traduire plusieurs verbes hébreux dont la deuxième lettre est 
5 et, d'autre part, teAeıöw peut traduire x51 au piel. 

Il suit que la LXX a traduit tout d'abord é&A&oot à partir d'un 
verbe qu'on lisait mal, hormis probablement sa deuxiéme lettre 5: soit 
n^n soit nbo. Un correcteur bénéficiant d'une meilleure lecture ajouta 


WIEDERHOLT, “Das Gebet des Azarias und der Lobgesang der drei Jünglinge”, ThQ 
53 (1871) 373-408, spec. 381; A. KOHLING, Das Buch des Propheten Daniel 
(Mainz 1876) 121; BLUDAU, De alexandrinae, 160; R. CORNELY, Historica et cri- 
tica introductio in utriusque Testamenti libros sacros (Parisiis 1887) II, 503; J. 
KNABENBAUER, Commentarius in Danielem prophetam, Lamentationes et Baruch 
(Cursus Scripturae Sacrae; Parisiis 1891) 119-120; W.H. BENNETT, in R.H. 
CHARLES (ed.), APOT, II, 634, note sur le v. 17. Cf. aussi J. LINDER, Commentarius 
in librum Daniel (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, II, 23; Parisiis 1939) 199-200, qui lit 
la méme expression, mais sans le > initial. 

5 C. KunL, Die drei Männer im Feuer (BZAW 55; Giessen 1930) 152-153. 
Cf. aussi LINDER, Commentarius, 200, en note. 

15 M. DELCOR, Le livre de Daniel (SB; Paris 1971) 101. 
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en marge la seconde formule avec teAeıoonı ou teAeıwonı. Plus tard, 
Théodotion inséra éxteAeout à l'endroit où la LXX avait mis le 
éérAdoo fautif et il omit la correction reAeıwonı ou TEeAeLwonL OU ne 
la connut pas. 

Faut-il en rester là? Certes, depuis Mi 6,6-8, l'Ancien Testament 
enseigne qu'au lieu de sacrifices d'animaux, le Seigneur demande 
«d'accomplir la justice, d'aimer avec tendresse et de marcher humble- 
ment avec ton Dieu» (BJ, qui traduit l'hébreu oy 727; cf. aussi Ps 
40[39],7-9). La formule de Théodotion telle que nous l'avons com- 
prise ne serait donc pas une nouveauté dans l’Écriture. 

Pourtant, on pourrait objecter. Le fait que le texte actuel dela LXX 
transmet en Dn 3,40 teAcrdout ou teAcLWout STLOBEV cou juste au-dessus 
de é£akolov8oduer de Dn 3,41 éveille un soupçon et, de plus, les deux 
TNN supposés en Dn 3,40 sont trop proches. La première formule 
TEACLOUL OU Teleıwonı STLOBEV cou pourrait traduire PINN NON et 
la seconde pourrait laisser supposer une formule hébraique voisine: 
TINN Tan. Dans ce cas, en Dn 3,41, celui qui aurait traduit par le verbe 
EnkoAovdew avait lu T^r'N 7577 et un correcteur aurait précisé en rectifiant 
la lecture de l'hébreu Pons òn, ce qui implique l’idée de perfection. 
Théodotion aurait repris les deux formules et les aurait séparées. 

En réponse, on pourrait dire que cette hypothése, que nous inven- 
tons pour la cause, ne parviendrait pas à expliquer la toute premiere 
formule de la LXX en Dn 3,40, à savoir: &£ıAdoaı ou é&A&oov ÖmLodev 
cov. Celle-ci n'a finalement pas de sens !” et ne peut être que le résultat 
d'une lecture erronée d'un verbe hébreu dont la deuxiéme lettre, un 5, 
pouvait probablement se lire; les deux autres, le traducteur les a devi- 
nées et s'est fourvoyé. 

Le texte de base semble avoir été écrit non pas en araméen 5, mais 
en hébreu. En effet, exteAcdw Ónto0€v oou et TeAcLdw Ónto0€v cov ne 


17 On comprend alors pourquoi la seconde édition du texte de Dn LXX omet 
ce bout de phrase: J. ZIEGLER (ed.), Susanna — Daniel — Bel et Draco (Septuaginta 
XVI, 2). Editio secunda Versionis iuxta LXX interpretes textum plane novum 
constituit O. MUNNICH. Versionis iuxta "Theodotionem" fragmenta adiecit Detlef 
FRAENKEL (Göttingen 1999) 274; cependant Munnich place koi teieıwonı ÖmLodev 
cou à la fin du verset, alors qu'à mon avis, il serait mieux en place là où on lisait 
ko é& Ado [...]; cf. aussi 53-54. 

18 Comme le considère, sans d'ailleurs y insister, T. HIEKE, “Atonement in the 
Prayer of Azariah (Dan 3:40)", Deuterocanonical Additions of the Old Testament 
Books (eds. G.G. XERAVITS — J. ZSENGELLÉR) (DCLS 5: Berlin 2010) 43-59, spéc. 
44-45, ou il mentionne l'origine et les partisans du texte araméen; il avance aussi 
deux autres hypothéses qui modifient le texte LXX (52). 
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peuvent traduire directement l'expression araméenne "nor na nbw, 
«agir parfaitement derriére ma crainte», qui, en Dt 1,36; Nb 14,24; 
32,12, rend, dans les Targums Onkelos et Jonathan, l'expression hé- 
braique PINN x55. Quant au Neofiti 1, en Dt 1,36; 32,12, il rend cette 
méme expression hébraïque avec le verbe nbw suivi par > an na, 
«derrière la parole de YHWH» et en Nb 14,24, par "Ann ana, «derrière 
ma parole». Le texte de base doit avoir été écrit en hébreu !°. 

Dans ce cas, malgré le choix de nombreux auteurs °°, les deux 
verbes de la LXX, accentués par un propérispomène (ms. Chisianus), 
et celui de Théodotion peuvent étre compris comme des infinitifs ao- 
ristes actifs. Ne recouvraient-ils pas un infinitif en hébreu? Or, en hé- 
breu, selon Joüon ?!, un verbe de forme finie peut étre suivi par un in- 
finitif absolu d'une autre racine qui “exprime surtout une circonstance 
relative à l'action du verbe précédent ou une détermination de carac- 
tére adverbial". Si tel est le cas dans le substrat hébreu de Dn 3,40 
avec le verbe xbr, le sens serait: “en te suivant pleinement" et préci- 
serait la première expression: “que tel soit notre sacrifice en ce jour". 


Avenue Gaston Diderich, 25 Maurice GILBERT 
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Summary 


In DnF**7^ 3,40 (17), the formula that the French liturgy translates by trouve 
grace devant toi (“as to please You") and that Jerome translates by ut placeat tibi 
is an enigma. The Greek versions offer a problematic text. As it has long been 
recognized, they presuppose a Hebrew Vorlage which is difficult to construe 
as an optative form. Instead, it should be construed as a determination or clarifi- 
cation of the principal clause (Joüon-Muraoka § 123r). 


? Dans mon article sur “La prière d' Azarias (Dn 3,26-45 Théodotion)", NRT 
96 (1974) 561-582, 579 et n. 57, je considérais déjà que l'original devait étre hébreu. 

? Ainsi comprennent aussi la RSV: “Such a way our sacrifice be in thy sight 
this day, and may we wholly follow thee", et la NRSV: “Such may our sacrifice 
be in your sight this day, and may we unreservedly follow you". 

?! Joüon-Muraoka § 123r. 


RECENSIONES 


Vetus Testamentum 


Carly L. CROUCH, The Making of Israel. Cultural Diversity in the South- 
ern Levant and the Formation of Ethnic Identity in Deuteronomy 
(Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 162). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 
2014. xi-279 p. 16 x 24. €115 — $149.00 


The date and historical context of Deuteronomy has been one of the key ques- 
tions in historical criticism of the Pentateuch. C. does not address this question 
from the classical starting point, Josiah's reform (cf. 105f.); rather, she departs 
from a broad view of Israel's pre-exilic social history to read laws in Deutero- 
nomy relating to issues of ethnic identity against this background. C.'s book 
Is structured into three major chapters, moving from archaeology via social 
anthropology to the textual analysis of Deuteronomy. 

The first chapter (8-82) provides an impressive archaeological overview 
of what C. calls “the long seventh century", i.e. the periods from the strong 
Assyrian influence in Israel and Judah beginning in the late 8 century to the 
Babylonian conquest of Judah in the early 6" century, in the Southern Levant. 
The presentation starts with the imperial powers of Assyria and Egypt (8-25), 
before discussing regions in the Southern Levant: Phoenicia, Philistia, Edom, 
Arabia, and Judah (25-82). The argument shows that the *long seventh cen- 
tury” was a period of intensified intercultural and interethnic exchange, mainly 
sparked by Assyrian dominance, administration and economic interest in the 
Southern Levant. Judah was particularly affected by this development through 
the intensified trade routes between Philistia and Transjordan (leading to Ara- 
bia), which routes passed via the Beersheva and Arad valleys. The main point 
of this archaeological summary in the present context is to argue for the plau- 
sibility that questions related to ethnic identity might have become increas- 
ingly important during this period in Judah. 

The second, relatively short, chapter (83-104) discusses basic concepts of 
social anthropology, especially the difference between ethnic and nationalist 
identity. While the notion of the “land” as “national territory" is an important 
element of nationalist identity, ethnic identity is more strongly defined by cul- 
tural phenomena (89). Since C. identifies intensive attention to the “land” in the 
deuteronomistic framework of the Book of Deuteronomy (90), while she sees 
the land “largely taken for granted” in its deuteronomic core (91), she prefers 
to use the term "ethnic identity" in analysing the latter. Ethnic identity becomes 
an issue of contention when a certain group encounters groups of different cul- 
tural habits, and particularly when the "other" is relatively similar and has sim- 
ilar identity claims (94-97). Processes of identity formation are thus intense dur- 
ing periods of social change, especially when groups are integrated into major 
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political entities (97-99). Based on an exemplary study by A. Cohen (Custom 
and Politics in Urban Africa. A Study of Hausa Migrants in Yoruba Towns 
[London 1969]), C. identifies important articulations of group boundaries, such 
as myths of origins or emphasis on endogamy, and the potentially powerful role 
of religion in the development of an “endo-culture” (99-104). 

Having established in the first two chapters that the “long seventh century” 
was a period of social change in Judah, and that periods of social change trigger 
dynamics of ethnic identity formation, the third chapter provides an analysis 
of “Deuteronomy as Identity Formation Project” (105-225). Against “the ten- 
dency to classify the book’s identity concerns as indicators of part or all of its 
origins in the exilic period or later” (105), the scope of C.’s analysis is to read 
“a number of passages in the book against the long seventh century’s social, 
economic and political background... If such a reading is successful, it will 
challenge the dating arguments which insist that the book’s interest in Israelite 
identity is a reason to locate either the deuteronomic text as a whole or the 
parts of the book which deal with identity to the exilic period or later" (106). 
An important assumption regarding the formation of the Book of Deuteronomy 
is found in a footnote to the latter statement: “It goes nearly without saying 
that the book was adopted and adapted by a number of subsequent generations; 
redactional and editorial fault lines are evident on even a superficial reading 
of the text, with its repetitive introductions and multiple appendices.” 

The chapter discusses a broad range of relevant texts and concepts in the 
Deuteronomic Code. The analysis includes classic texts concerned with ethnic 
identity formation such as the mythology of origins expressed in the exodus 
formula (138-140), the prohibition of the religious practice of the nations of 
the land in Deut 18,9-14 (141-146), and the exclusion of Ammonites and 
Moabites from the “assembly of Israel” in Deut 23,4 (186-189). The interdic- 
tion of intermarriage with the Canaanite nations in Deut 7,1-4a is also consid- 
ered deuteronomic (166-171). An interesting exception is the seemingly un- 
problematic integration of foreign women taken captive in war as wives of Is- 
raelite men in Deut 21,10-14 (199-203). Another “inconsistency of a deutero- 
nomic agenda focused on defining and protecting Israelite identity” consists 
in the attention given to the resident alien (03), whose status is “a curiously 
liminal one” (218). “The deuteronomic identity project is a complex undertak- 
ing, reflecting existing diversity in its attempts to homogenise Israelite practice 
as well as the intensity of debates over the appropriate parameters of Israelite 
identity in its virulent rhetoric towards those with competing claims” (225). 

An analysis that might be less compelling in chapter three concerns the 
law of the king in Deut 17,14-20 (177-184). The final depiction of the king as 
a pious student of the Torah (17,18-20) is likely to be a later addition (177, 
n. 190). Regarding the initial regulations, C. readily admits with other authors 
that “the description of the royal role as it now stands is a far cry from any 
historical institution in Judah” (177). Yet, C. would not follow the line of a 
number of commentators who see in the law “an exilic demotion of the na- 
tion’s leader as a result of deuteronomistic apportioning of blame for the exile 
onto Judah’s and Israel’s kings” (177). A first reason to assume a pre-exilic 
origin of the text, C. suggests, is that the text presumes the king’s existence 
(177f.). Does it really? Might it not rather envision the potential re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy in a postexilic future? The divine chosenness of a king 
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exclusively from among Israelite “brothers” clearly contrasts with the imperial 
practice of appointing puppet rulers and imperial governors that could be out- 
siders (179-181). Yet, is this not true from an exilic retrospect? The subsequent 
injunction that minimizes the king’s military power (Deut 17,16) could be ex- 
plained as trying to prevent dangerous alliances with Egypt that could provoke 
Assyrian response (182). Yet, how are we to imagine an author with a strongly 
centralistic attitude towards the temple of Jerusalem in greatest proximity to 
the royal palace, who would preach poverty to a king (Deut 17,17)? Should 
a priesthood interested in a powerful centralized sanctuary not rather strengthen 
the monarch legitimized by the temple’s deity? Moreover, the formulation 
of the law does not seem to be unrelated to the actual account of the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy in the deuteronomistic history. Does the law have 
any historiographical purpose? And if so, what would this mean for evaluating 
its historical background? 

C.’s book is evidence of profound learning and presents a major argument 
in sophisticated style. The wealth of information processed in the archaeolog- 
ical chapter demonstrates C.’s serious confrontation with the information 
gained from the remains of the material culture, while the chapter on social 
anthropology enters into dialogue with contributions of the social sciences in 
order to clarify concepts and to provide a theory much needed for a more pro- 
found analysis of texts concerned with identity formation. This multi-discipli- 
nary approach is thought through in an exemplary manner, and it is rewarding. 

The possibility of a pre-exilic origin of several laws in the Deuteronomic 
Code does not contradict, of course, the fact that the framing chapters of the 
Book of Deuteronomy by no means hide their composition against the expe- 
rience of exile and their perspective of restoration (esp. Deut 30,1-10), which 
characterizes the overall pragmatics of Deuteronomy in its canonical form 
(see, e.g., D. Markl, Gottes Volk im Deuteronomium [BZAR 18; Wiesbaden 
2012], esp. 291-295). There remains, then, the question of how much the 
experience of exile led to redactions or might even have been the original 
historical background of laws in the Deuteronomic Code. While C. has made 
a strong case that the “long seventh century” was a period of rising social 
change and a likely setting of discourses on ethnic identity, presumably 
nobody would contend that these issues continued to be of great importance 
during and after exile. Does the imaginability of a pre-exilic origin of a law 
in Deuteronomy prove its pre-exilic origin? 

C.’s study is a welcome contribution to reflections on dating laws in the 
Deuteronomic Code. At the same time, it leaves a fundamental methodological 
question open: Can we arrive at a sound historical theory if we think through 
but one of several historical possibilities? Most probably, we run the risk of 
remaining biased and one-sided. A hermeneutical process in which we honestly 
consider all possible historical scenarios, weigh their probability and then draw 
conclusions, might hopefully lead to more profoundly grounded results. This 
said, exegetes will be grateful to C. for having described the possibility of dat- 
ing laws in Deuteronomy in a pre-exilic context with great seriousness. 


Pontifical Biblical Institute Dominik MARKL, S.I. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Rome 
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Mark S. SMITH, Poetic Heroes. Literary Commemorations of Warriors 
and Warrior Culture in the Early Biblical World. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan — Cambridge U.K., William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 2014. xxiv-636 p. 15,5 x 23. $55.00 — £35.99 


This volume provides a creative and comprehensive analysis of the Hebrew 
Bible's early poetic texts related to the commemoration of war and warriors 
in light of their broader context within similar ancient Near Eastern literature 
(especially Ugaritic poetry) and with special attention to what they might re- 
veal about the cultural ideas and practices connected to warriors within ancient 
Israel and other societies. Manifestly, Smith's focus is on the interpretation of 
Judges 5 and 2 Sam 1,19-27, but the method, scope, and sheer size of his study 
give the analysis a broad relevance, resulting in a veritable sourcebook for 
the study of early Hebrew poetry and other warrior literature throughout the 
ancient world. 

Smith clearly establishes the book's purpose as the effort to *understand 
a number of key heroic poems in Ugaritic and the Bible as well as the cultural 
practices, attitudes, values, and worldview that they enshrine" (1). In this way, 
he builds on the tradition of Frank Moore Cross's research on early Hebrew 
poetry (37) by using the examination ofthe literary commemorations of heroic 
warriors in poetic texts from several ancient cultures in the early Iron Age 
(especially 1200-1000 BCE) to uncover the broader cultural attitudes about 
war and warriors in those settings. The author defines "traditional warrior or 
heroic poetry" as poetic texts that commemorated heroes (both divine and hu- 
man) and functioned to lead warriors to battle, celebrate their exploits, and 
lament their defeats. He identifies the presence of this poetry especially in the 
Hebrew Bible and Ugaritic texts, but also points to similar characteristics in 
more removed compositions such as Gilgamesh and the Iliad. Smith defines 
“warrior culture" as the “practices as well as values, attitudes, and worldviews 
expressed in heroic poems" (2). Based on these definitions, the book identifies 
the literary and possibly historical dynamics of warrior culture reflected in 
biblical and extra-biblical poetic texts whose traditions or composition can be 
located in or before the Iron Age I through the ninth century BCE. 

Following a basic introductory chapter, the book is divided into four major 
parts. Part 1 (“The Literary Commemoration of Warriors and Warrior Culture") 
includes only one chapter (“Considerations of Evidence and Method") that 
provides preliminary discussions of the available evidence related to warriors 
and warrior culture, as well as the methodological difficulties involved in 
Smith's project. The inclusion of this self-aware, methodologically responsible 
discussion is one of the book's strengths. In addition to surveying the literary 
evidence for practices before, during, and after battle and the relevant archae- 
ological and iconographic evidence about warriors, Smith explicitly addresses 
the problematic issue of relating the literary representations of warriors in the 
texts under consideration to the actual social and cultural realities in the early 
Iron Age (33-47). To his credit, Smith acknowledges the lingering nature of 
this problem and appropriately restricts the majority of his claims about warrior 
culture in this era to what is represented literarily in heroic poems, even if these 
representations may have stood at some distance from lived reality. 
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Part 2 (“Three Warrior Pairs in Mesopotamia, Greece, and Israel") begins 
the book’s comparative analysis in broad perspective. As an entry into warrior 
poetry and culture more generally, ch. 2 compares and contrasts three warrior 
pairs known from Mesopotamia (Gilgamesh and Enkidu), Greece (Achilles 
and Patroklos), and Israel (David and Jonathan). These comparisons reveal that 
one of the most fundamental characteristics of warrior culture represented in 
watrior poetry is the “crossing of routine boundaries” and the “inversion of the 
customary practices and ideas of life” (e.g. violence is celebrated in battle but 
not in ordinary life) (3). As an extension of this idea, ch. 3 (“Gender Inversion 
in the Poetry of Heroic Pairs") explores a special focus of Smith's study that 
appears throughout the work, namely the gender roles represented in warrior 
culture. With regard to the human realm, warrior poetry portrays war as the 
domain of men, with women left as bystanders who largely endured its effects. 
In terms of the divine realm, however, many of these same texts associate god- 
desses (e.g., Anat in the Story of Aqhat) with war and with the male human 
warriors. Even so, warrior culture assigned to human women the important 
tasks of singing the public songs of victory or lament after battle, from which 
many of the surviving warrior commemorations may have originated. 

Part 3 ("Human and Divine Warriors in the Ugaritic Texts") turns to the 
comparative analysis of Ugaritic heroic poetry and warrior culture in the Story 
of Aqhat (ch. 4), the descriptions of the dead Rephaim Warriors (ch. 5), the 
Baal Cycle (ch. 6), and the specific representations of the goddess ‘Athtart 
(ch. 7). These chapters include a reading of Aqhat as a story about three human 
warriors and their encounter with the warrior goddess, Anat (rather than a 
family or royal story) and an analysis of the Rephaim Texts as explorations of 
the postmortem destiny of warriors. Smith concludes that the Ugaritic warrior 
poetry focuses on divine and human conflict and presumes a primary social 
context of the monarchy. 

Part 4 (“Israelite Warrior Poetry in the Early Iron Age") examines the He- 
brew Bible's two primary examples of heroic poetry. The section begins, how- 
ever, with a thorough, yet succinct and accessible, introduction to early Is- 
raelite poetry in general, especially the issue of dating so-called “Old Poetry” 
and the primary exemplar of Judges 5 (ch. 8). As with the discussion of gender 
Issues in warrlor poetry and culture (ch. 3), this introduction to a long-standing 
and debated topic is a strength ofthe book for both emerging and experienced 
scholars. Smith then focuses on the poetic (rather than prosaic) texts that he 
associates with “Early Israel” (Iron Age I to the ninth century BCE), especially 
Judges 5 (ch. 9) and 2 Sam 1,19-27 (ch. 10). Here, he argues that early Israelite 
poetry belongs to the same broad tradition as the Ugaritic warrior texts but 
with key differences (e.g., the biblical poems are much shorter). The biblical 
poems seem to adapt the older tradition of heroic poetry, but the genre gained 
little prominence in ancient Israel after the tenth century BCE. By contrast 
with the Ugaritic exemplars, the primary social context for warrior poetry in 
Israel was not the monarchy but tribal and early royal leadership. 

Chapters 11 (“The Cultural Settings for Warrior Poetry in Early Israel") 
and 12 (“The Passing of Warrior Poetry in the Era of Prosaic Heroes") con- 
clude the book by examining the production and performance of heroic poetry. 
The origins of this poetry in Israel likely lie in the oral composition of 
women’s song after battle (284). Smith posits that after the tenth century BCE 
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warrior poetry was displaced from the primary loci of textual production in 
Israel (308-309). It continued to be transmitted (primarily through recontex- 
tualization in prose traditions) but was no longer produced. This displacement 
entailed other cultural changes in Israel such as the displacement of the warrior 
goddess by the national god. 

Smith has produced a truly erudite volume that achieves its goals in ex- 
emplary fashion and meets a vital need in the field. The book has some limi- 
tations, but the author acknowledges and, at times, addresses them. For in- 
stance, Smith notes that he does not substantially engage relevant works that 
appeared after 2012, the time when the manuscript was completed (xvi). Even 
so, the volume has several key strengths that make it valuable in wide-ranging 
ways. It is exhaustively researched and meticulously documented (with 243 
pages of endnotes), entering into a deep conversation with the field. The five 
indices include not only standard lists of subjects and authors but also “West 
Semitic Key Words, Grammatical Features, and Poetic Terms” and “Select 
Iconography.” Along these lines, the book is far-reaching in both the topics 
considered and conclusions offered. It is not simply a study of early heroic 
poetry; it is a fully orbed analysis of the literary and cultural dynamics asso- 
ciated with war and warriors in the period under consideration. And this analy- 
sis is full of nuance and contemporary relevance. In addition to the special 
consideration given to issues of gender described above, Smith probes how 
warrior poetry does not simply glorify war but also questions heroic quests 
for glory and other elements of warrior culture (xii-xiii). Moreover, the author 
believes that the critical study of ancient warrior literature and culture can 
lead contemporary readers to reflect critically on the realities of war today, 
especially the “central problem” of war’s attractiveness in society and the bib- 
lical literature’s role in making war seem attractive (xiii). 

By couching an analysis of early Hebrew heroic poetry such as Judges 
5 and 2 Sam 1,19-27 within a broader consideration of warrior literature and 
culture throughout the early Iron Age, Smith provides a treasure trove of informa- 
tion that adds to the growing literature on the study of war and the Hebrew Bible 
and will be a resource for both specialists and more general-interest readers. 


Point Loma Nazarene University Brad E. KELLE 
3900 Lomaland Drive 

San Diego, CA 92106 

U.S.A. 


Ulrich BERGES (übersetzt und ausgelegt von), Jesaja 49—54 (Herders 
Theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament). Freiburg — Basel 
— Wien, Herder, 2015. 394 p. 18 x 24 


Berges's commentary on Isaiah 49—54 is the second of a projected three-vol- 
ume commentary on the whole of Isaiah 40—66 (originally, Isaiah 40—48; 49— 
55; 56-66, but now, Isaiah 40-48; 49-54; 55-66). It continues his earlier vol- 
ume on Jesaja 40—48 (HThKAT; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2008), which the 
present reviewer reviewed in Biblica 92/3 (2011) 455-460. Both volumes grow 
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out of B.’s earlier Miinster Habilitationsschrift, Das Buch Jesaja: Komposition 
und Engestalt (Herders biblische Studien 16; Freiburg 1998), which the pres- 
ent reviewer reviewed in the Review of Biblical Literature (April 15, 2002; 
see bookreviews.org). In his earlier volumes, B. rejected the view that Isaiah 
was the product of Fortschreibung, that is, the continued literary expansion 
of the book based on later reinterpretation of its earlier material. He argued 
instead that Isaiah was formed from six major collections in Isaiah 1—12; 13— 
27; 28—35; 36-39; 40—48/49—55; and 56-66, which were independently com- 
posed before they were brought together during the course of the book's dia- 
chronic formation. The current volume differs from B.'s earlier model by 
grouping Isaiah 55 with Isaiah 56-66. Although he does not treat the issue in 
the present volume in detail, it is based on his focus on the Servant/s and the 
reference to them in Isa 54,17. Such a view also presupposes earlier work by 
the reviewer and others who posit that Isaiah 55 functions synchronically as 
an introduction to Isaiah 56-66 even though it was written diachronically as 
a conclusion to Deutero-Isaiah or Isaiah 40—55. 

In my review of B.’s Jesaja 40—48 volume, I argued that he had advanced 
well beyond the model offered in his Habilitationsschrift, insofar as he rec- 
ognized much more clearly the importance of the combination of synchronic 
and diachronic reading strategies for Isaiah. Such a view posits an important 
distinction between the agenda of the author or authors of a text and the liter- 
ary portrayal ofthe newer literary context in which the text 1s placed and read. 
Deutero-Isaiah may have been written as a discrete literary composition in 
the late-exilic period to address the concerns of the time, viz., the rise of King 
Cyrus to power over Babylonia and the prospect that the Judean exiles might 
return to Jerusalem to rebuild the Temple, the city, and the land of Israel. But 
when Deutero-Isaiah is placed in the context of the Book of Isaiah as a whole, 
Isaiah 40-55 (or 40-54) must be read intertextually in relation to Isaiah 1-39 
and 56-66 (or 55-66). The result is a very different understanding of Deutero- 
Isaiah in which Isaiah 40—54/55 functions as a fulfillment of the message of 
the prophet, Isaiah ben Amoz, in Isaiah 1—39 and as a foundation for the work 
of the Trito-Isaiah materials in Isaiah 56-66. 

As I stated in my earlier review of B.’s Jesaja 40-48, he has thought long 
and hard about the importance of synchronic and diachronic analysis and their 
interrelationship in the overall interpretation of the Book of Isaiah. The present 
volume displays even greater advances in his understanding of the issue. In 
addition to his earlier presentation of extensive bibliography for each pericope, 
his own German translation, text-critical and translational notes, verse by verse 
exposition of each passage, and a summation of the interpretation of each pas- 
sage, B. has very carefully delineated both synchronic and diachronic sections 
in his commentary on each passage, thereby ensuring that the reader gains a 
very clear understanding of his views on each and the importance of the dif- 
ferences between them. I am delighted to say that B. listens to his critics, 
learns from them, and applies the relevant lessons constructively in his sub- 
sequent work. He does not abandon his earlier positions. Rather, he develops 
his insights in relation to the critique. The result is that his work continues to 
advance research on Deutero-Isaiah and potentially on the book as a whole. 

Because the present volume is a continuation of his earlier Jesaja 40—48, 
there is no new introduction; it simply presupposes the introduction of the 
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earlier work. It does include a substantive bibliography of major commentaries 
and studies on Isaiah 49—54 and other relevant topics that expands upon the 
bibliography from Jesaja 40—48. The volume includes detailed treatment of 
the major sub-units of Isaiah 49—54. In his earlier work, B. had identified the 
Book of Isaiah as a “prophetic cathedral" that presented a “Symphony of the 
Divine Word", which Israel and the nations would encounter. He continues to 
maintain that Deutero-Isaiah 1s the product of anonymous Temple singers who 
composed Isaiah 40—54 as liturgical poetry that was intended to be performed 
as part of the lamentation rituals of the Jewish community during the period 
of the Babylonian exile. Whereas his earlier work posited that Isaiah 40—48 
comprises two overtures and four acts, the present volume extends the model 
to posit that Isaiah 49—54 includes acts 5 through 8. Each act in turn is built 
upon a strophic structure that serves the liturgical presentation of the work 
and conveys the various concerns that come to expression in each act. The 
focus throughout Isaiah 49—54 is the Servant Israel, that is, what Israel could 
become, and its interrelationship with Jerusalem/Zion. 

Act 5 comprises Isa 49,1-26, which presents the self-identification of the 
Servant in Isa 49,1-13 and the argumentation against Zion's doubts in Isa 
49,14-26. The act posits that the Servant figure stands as the messenger of 
YHWH, the sovereign deity of all the world. Such a claim challenges Cyrus as 
the King of Anshan (Persia) by positing that YHWH is the true King of the 
world in which YHwu’s servant is Israel and Zion is Israel's mother. By con- 
figuring the servant as Israel, specifically what Israel can become, B. attempts 
to resolve the old problem of the portrayal of Israel as YHWH’s servant whose 
task it is to return Jacob to YHWH. Such a model correctly points to Israel's 
future role as YHWH’s servant in which Israel has been transformed by its ex- 
perience in the Babylonian Exile and the impending restoration, but it would 
also benefit from recognition that Israel/Jacob will build upon the roles of 
YHw#H’s earlier servants, such as Moses and David. In other words, to what 
degree does the Servant stand in continuity with the Israel of the past? And to 
what degree does such recognition posit problems for understanding the char- 
acter of YHWH in the Book of Isaiah? For one, it presents a teleological un- 
derstanding of divine action in which YHWH deliberately inflicts suffering on 
several generations of Israel/Judah who had to endure the invasion and de- 
struction of their land as well as their exile to Babylonia. This agenda appears 
already in Isaiah ben Amoz’s call narrative in Isaiah 6 in which the prophet is 
commissioned to ensure that the people remain blind, deaf, and dumb, as a 
mere ten percent are projected to survive a judgment that will ultimately lead 
to the recognition of YHWH’s power and sovereignty. The time has come to 
realize that sovereignty, but at what cost, both to the people who will emerge 
as YHWH's Servant and to integrity of YHWH per se? B. recognizes the debate, 
but at some point one must ask if and how it was worth the cost? Similar trou- 
bling questions emerge today in the aftermath of the Shoah. 

Act 6 comprises Isa 50,1 — 51,8, which presents the work of persuading 
Zion's children and the decision for or against the Servant. Here the text fo- 
cuses on an attempt to persuade the people of YHWH’s sovereignty and their 
potential role in YHWH’s plans. The section builds upon earlier statements and 
traditions, such the statement in Isa 8,16-17 that YHWH’s teachings will be 
saved for a future time as well as the promises to Abraham. At the same time, 
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the passage points to Jerusalem as the place for Y HwH's praise and the role of 
the Servant in serving that agenda. 

Act 7 appears in Isa 51,9 — 52,12, which presents YHWH’s return to Zion 
and the impending return of the exiles. Again, the persuasive elements con- 
cerning the viability of YnwH's and the exiles’ return serve the synchronic 
agenda of the text, but the diachronic analysis points to this text as the product 
of an ongoing process of reflection concerning the significance of YHWH’s 
proclaimed world-wide sovereignty and the impending return to Jerusalem. 
B. shows how the models build upon Mesopotamian depictions of gods and 
kings and highlight the debate between the Isaian royal theological tradition 
and the Ezekielian Temple tradition concerning the character of YHWH and 
the restored Jerusalem/Zion. 

Act 8 comprises Isa 52,13 — 54,17, which presents the ongoing lines of 
connection and the future hope of the Servant and Zion. B. builds upon the 
earlier work of Patricia K. (Tull) Willey, Remember the Former Things. The 
Recollection of Previous Texts in Isaiah 40-55 (SBLDS 161; Atlanta 1997), 
who argued that both the male Servant, Israel, and the female Servant, Bat 
Zion, must be recognized as actors in Deutero-Isaiah’s divine drama. Again, 
critical questions must be asked of YHwH, who is here portrayed as Bat Zion’s 
husband. YHWH claims to have been absent for but a little while, but the bride, 
Bat Zion, must ask, “Where have you been? Why did you leave? And who 
have you been with?” Overall, the portrayal of coming glory obscures the fact 
that YHWH did not protect the people when their need was the greatest. 

A final section presents a new dimension, that is, treatment of the recep- 
tion history of Isaiah 53 and 54 in relation to the Bible, the New Testament, 
Patristic tradition, and Jewish tradition. It would be worthwhile to have such 
treatment for all of Isaiah 49-54. 

Berges provides a very useful, well-disciplined, and constructive com- 
mentary on Isaiah 49-54. It provides an appropriate foundation on which to 
ask the critical theological questions that must now be asked of G-d in the af- 
termath of the Shoah as both Jews and Christians rethink their respective tra- 
ditions and readings of biblical texts. 


Claremont School of Theology Marvin A. SWEENEY 
1325 N. College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

U.S.A. 


Barbara SCHMITZ — Helmut ENGEL (Übersetzt und ausgelegt von), Judit 
(Herders Theologischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament). 
Freiburg — Basel — Wien, Herder, 2014. 429 p. 18 x 24 


In line with the other commentaries in this series, Schmitz and Engel offer 
readers a general introduction, covering general information and discussions 
on the Book of Judith as a whole (text, original language, plot, structure, char- 
acterisation, genre). This introductory article is followed by a translation, 
translational notes, an analysis of the literary unit, and an interpretation of its 
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content. The translation clearly reflects the double entendres in the Greek text. 
Wherever an idiolect translation of a Leitwort was hardly possible, the usage 
of the latter throughout the book is clarified in the detailed analysis. The thor- 
ough and comprehensive approach of both general lines of thought and de- 
tailed analysis make of the new commentary on this deuterocanonical book a 
noteworthy and important tool for both scholars and students. 

Schmitz and Engel most convincingly argue that far from being mainly a 
story of sex, lies, and violence, the Book of Judith offers a well-structured 
narrative with numerous intertextual allusions constructing a contextual the- 
ology that is relevant until today. The main question underlying the Book of 
Judith is: who is truly God? Whereas Holofernes endorses King Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s claim to divinity, the people of Israel face the problem whether their 
survival lies in their surrender, even though this means acknowledging this 
false claim? Or should they rather remain faithful to their God who might 
come to their rescue? It is not until they are surrounded by the enemy and dy- 
ing from thirst that the people of Bethulia turn against their leaders and accuse 
God of having forsaken them. Their leader Uzziah, in the hope of God’s mer- 
cy, promises to surrender within five days if God does not come to the rescue 
by then. Judith, on the other hand, considers this to be putting God to the test 
by setting a deadline. God may act within five days, or save or destroy them 
as he pleases. Simultaneously, she urges God to act through her hand to save 
his people. With her beauty and seductive words as weapons, she enters the 
camp of the enemy, deceives Holofernes, kills him with his own sword, returns 
to her people and urges them into the final battle that will guarantee them 
peace. Judith’s answer to the main question (who is God?) is quite clear. She 
reminds her leaders: we have acknowledged no other God but him ([the Lord, 
YHWH] Jdt 8,20). Consequently, there is hope. Twice she refers to God as the 
God "breaking the war, the Lord is his name" (Jdt 9,7-8; 16,2, quoting Exod 
15,31%). This is a basic conviction throughout the Book of Judith. Whereas 
Nebuchadnezzar's alleged divinity is based upon military strength, the power 
of God is beyond military categories. Consequently, the Lord God is not the 
military hero (contrary to Exod 15,3MT “God is a man of war, YHWH is his 
name"), but the one who terminates the war (Exod 15,3'**) through Judith, 
who reduces violence to a minimum. 

The contrast in characterisation of God and Nebuchadnezzar plays a role 
not only in Schmitz and Engel's argumentation with regard to the theology of 
the Book of Judith, but also in their discussion of the original language. 
Whereas older commentaries argued that the original Hebrew version got lost, 
and we are left with a Greek translation still betraying remnants of the Hebrew, 
Schmitz and Engel bring together the more recent argumentation from style 
and syntax, word choice and literary-theological considerations to conclude 
that the Book of Judith was originally written in Greek, and depended on the 
LXX for its numerous biblical allusions (40-43). Especially noteworthy in 
this regard are quotes or allusions to the LXX even where it differs from the 
MT, many of which are important to the plot. A few examples: Judith re- 
proaches her leader for tempting God with a reference to Num 23,19!**: “For 
the Lord God is not to be deceived as a human being is, nor is he, like a mere 
human, to be threatened" (Jdt 8,16, whereas Num 23,19™" reads “God is not 
a man, that he should lie; neither the son of man, that he should repent"). 
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Judith reminds Uzziah that the people have not acknowledged another God 
“but” him (Jdt 8,20; Exod 20,3": “before”). After putting off her widow’s 
garments and putting on a veil, Judith makes herself beautiful (Jdt 10,4, con- 
forming to Gen 38,14**, with this latter action missing in Gen 38,14™") before 
entering the camp of the enemy. 

The fictional nature of the story told in Judith is made clear by the 
anachronistic combination of characters, places and events, as shown by 
Schmitz and Engel (50-56). Nebuchadnezzar is depicted as king of the As- 
syrians instead of the Babylonians, a link which makes this character the 
prototype of the enemy of Israel. The Persian names (Holofernes and Bagoas) 
remind us of the Persian period of dominance. The fate of Holofernes evokes 
both the fate of Sisera (Judges 4—5) and Goliath (1 Samuel 17) but also of the 
Seleucid general Nikanor (1 Maccabees 7; 2 Maccabees 15). The geographical 
route of Holofernes’ conquest shows no logic, since the army seems to jump, 
as Schmitz and Engel formulate it, like grasshoppers over the map of the 
Ancient Orient, covering hundreds of kilometres in a few days (122-123). The 
creative mixture of events, motives, biblical figures forms a (fictional) story 
which critically reflects upon the contemporary relations and events in the 
Hasmonean period. 

God never speaks in the Book of Judith, and he acts only once: he hears 
and sees the need of the people (Jdt 4,13), which evokes Deut 26,7 and Exod 
2,23, and raises the reader's expectation of divine intervention. Yet no such 
direct intervention is narrated, and Judith seems to act without any explicit 
divine order. Although no direct interventions in the story are mentioned, God 
is portrayed as active in the history throughout the Book of Judith, and readers 
are invited to interpret the events in such a way that God is active through 
Judith, indeed, saving his people “by the hand of a woman". According to 
Schmitz and Engel, the underlying theology is clear: God acts in history 
through people who consider their actions in line with divine interventions in 
the past (53). 

Schmitz and Engel's comprehensive in-depth analysis of the text adds to 
the understanding of translational choices, textual criticism, and the meaning 
of details of the narrative. The story opens, for example, in the twelfth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar's reign, a date which has no particular meaning according 
to other biblical passages. Yet according to Daniel 29* Seek this is the date of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream. An intertextual reading therefore evokes the story 
which ends in the acknowledgement of God as the God of gods and Lord of 
kings, thus sustaining the main idea of the Book of Judith. 

This commentary contains several illuminating maps and schemes, elu- 
cidating the function of narrative elements within the story, structuring events, 
or highlighting intertextual parallels. The scheme on the Leitwort “hand” for 
example (296-297) brings to the fore the 19 occurrences of the term, with 
their context, and is followed by an explanation of its usage throughout the 
book. Killing Nebukadnezzar is Judith's action to be accounted for, and yet 
to be interpreted as God acting through her. It is a pity that no similar scheme 
was made on the lexeme apat- (deceit-) which occurs 8 times in the book (Jdt 
9,3[2x].10.13; 10,4; 12,16; 13,16; 16,8), which, according to the commenta- 
tors, always has an erotic undertone (271). The deceitful/seducing lips of 
Judith are to become a weapon in God's hands (Jdt 9,10). Deceit and seduction, 
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therefore, play an important role in the interpretation of the book and of the 
reception history of Judith as a character. 

Schmitz and Engel’s analysis and interpretation of the individual literary 
units offer the reader a thorough guidance into their understanding of the plot, 
literary and linguistic features and theology of the Book of Judith. It is pointed 
out, for example, that the reader knows both more and less than the characters 
in the book, which increases the tension and expectations. Ignorant of the con- 
crete plans of Judith, the reader knows that she will try to save her people, 
with her beauty and deceitful lips as weapons. Hence, they will read the text 
differently from what the characters hear, which creates the irony of Judith’s 
speech to Holofernes: “I shall speak no word of a lie to my lord tonight. You 
have only to follow your servant’s advice and God will bring your work to a 
successful conclusion; in what my lord undertakes he will not fail” (Jdt 11,5- 
6). Of course, Holofernes is led to believe that he himself is Judith’s “lord”, 
and that the “conclusion” will be his victory, since he believes every word Ju- 
dith says. The reader is informed of Judith’s intention to deceive and so knows 
better: though Judith’s prayer to God that night will be sincere, her words to 
Holofernes are trickery. Aware of the fact that Judith does not acknowledge 
any other lord than the Lord God, the reader foresees the forthcoming events: 
if Holofernes follows Judith’s advice, it will lead to his total destruction. 

Though the detailed analysis and explanation of the text point out several 
instances of gender bending and ironical formulations, in their general intro- 
duction Schmitz and Engel seem reluctant to adopt Moore’s suggestion that 
irony is an underlying principle of the phrasing, characterisation, and plot of 
the book (C.A. Moore, Judith. A New Translation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary [AB 40; Garden City, NY 1985] 78-85). According to S. Critchley 
(On Humour [Thinking in Action; London 2002] 1-25), humour presupposes 
a social world, with culturally accepted rules of conduct. By mirroring and 
questioning this mindset, it suggests how this world should be altered. In 
1975, M. Douglas indicated how humour provides alternatives for the domi- 
nant pattern of thought in a society, thus challenging it (“Jokes”, Implicit 
Meanings. Essays in Anthropology [ed. M. Douglas] [London 1975] 95-96). 
Is this not exactly what happens in the book of Judith? The portrayal of 
Nebukadnezzar and Holofernes reflects the dominant way of thinking that 
takes for granted the incontestable right of the strongest. Yet the reaction of 
the people of Israel, and especially the view of Judith, brings to the fore an- 
other pattern: that of a God whose power is not in numbers but in being the 
God of the powerless (Jdt 9,11), who destroys war, not as a deus ex machina, 
but as a saviour operating by the hand of a woman. How ironical it is that 
Holofornes, in the conviction that Judith has come to save her life and to 
betray her people, should say: “your God did well to send you ahead of the 
others ... you shall ...be famous throughout the world” (Jdt 11,22-23) and 
how well it suits the plot and theology of the Book of Judith! 


Jozef Pierrestraat 110 Sabine VAN DEN EYNDE 
B-3010 Kessel-Lo 
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Novum Testamentum 


Chris KEITH, The Pericope Adulterae, the Gospel of John, and the Lit- 
eracy of Jesus (New Testament Tools. Studies and Documents 38), 
Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2014. xvi-320 p. 23,5 x 15,5. €37,5 — 
$49,00 


Ce livre est la version remaniée d'une thése présentée à Edinburgh sous la di- 
rection de Helen K. Bond. L’Avant-propos de la directrice fait l'éloge du re- 
marquable status quaestionis de la recherche sur Jn 7,53 — 8,11, accompagnée 
d'une interprétation originale qui en fait la valeur. Une Introduction commence 
par faire droit à cette "histoire la plus populaire des évangiles", en se centrant 
aussitôt sur les versets 8,6.8 où, à deux reprises, avec deux verbes différents: 
Kataypadw et ypdbo, il est dit que Jésus écrit sur la terre dans cette Pericope 
Adulterae (abrégée PA). L'enquéte s'en trouve aussitót précisée et proposée 
avec clarté. Pour un sujet si complexe, cette clarté ne se dément jamais dans 
le dédale des analyses et des synthéses qui aident le lecteur à suivre les étapes 
du travail. L'investigation est conduite de maniére passionnante, sans relácher 
l'attention ni non plus écceurer par une technicité dissuasive. Puisque c'est le 
seul endroit où il soit question d'un Jésus lettré, capable d'écrire, dans les tra- 
ditions canoniques et non-canoniques, il s'agit de creuser cette caractérisation 
unique en comblant une lacune en ce sens dans la recherche. 

Le premier chapitre: “Une histoire de la recherche sur Jn 8,6.8”, passe en 
revue les observations faites sur ces détails du comportement de Jésus et les 
essais pour les expliquer. Dés Ambroise, fleurissent des interprétations inter- 
textuelles dans l’Ecriture à la lumière d'Ex 31,18 et Dt 9,10 à propos de l’écri- 
ture par Dieu des dix commandements. Ambroise attribue de ce fait une “chris- 
tologie haute" à PA; il sera suivi par Augustin et, avec des variantes, par non 
moins d'une quinzaine de scholars modernes. Un autre courant, amorcé par 
Jéróme, également suivi par plusieurs modernes, voit écrire par Jésus les pé- 
chés des accusateurs. Un bilan de ces diverses opinions oriente dés lors l'in- 
terprétation dans le sens de ce que Jésus était capable de literacy: loin d’être 
un analphabète, il était parfaitement capable de lire et d'écrire. Cette orienta- 
tion de la lecture est étayée sans lourdeur, dans une maîtrise parfaite des in- 
struments de travail, en captant l'attention et l'intérét du lecteur. Il est vrai 
que ce sujet est dans l'air du temps et qu'il y a quelque chose de rafraichissant 
à ne pas se trouver inféoder à une idéologie, à une méthode ou à une école, 
comme c'est souvent le cas dans ce genre de thése. La recherche est libre en 
ouvrant des pistes insoupconnées. 

Au cours du ch. II: Speaking of writing que l'on peut essayer de rendre 
en français par: “Parler d'écrire", les deux verbes déjà évoqués sont étudiés 
dans leur contexte hellénistique, juif et néo-testamentaire. L'investigation 
convainc de la validité de l'hypothése proposée en faveur d'un Jésus lettré. 
Le ch. III vient la confirmer par l'étude de la gradation discernable de culture 
lettrée dans l'environnement gréco-romain. On en apprend ainsi beaucoup sur 
ce sujet dans un tel contexte, notamment du point de vue des classes sociales 
représentées, non seulement aristocratiques. Déjà bien amorcée par ces déve- 
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loppements, le ch. IV se centre alors sur ce qu'il en est de cette caractéristique 
des lettres dans le monde du Nouveau Testament, en particulier du cóté des 
“scribes et pharisiens comme courtiers-brokers de textes". Une citation en bas 
de page 116 de Snyders vient à point pour appuyer l'intuition selon laquelle 
les gestes de Jésus d'écrire sur la terre ont dû alarmer ceux qui contrôlent l’in- 
terprétation des textes. Les chapitres suivants se centrent sur la place de la PA 
en Jn 7,53 — 8,11 (ch. V), dans le prolongement du soupçon juif en Jn 7,15 
d'une quelconque capacité chez Jésus de connaitre les lettres sans les avoir 
apprises (ch. VI). Il faut admirer la maniére dont C. Keith procéde systéma- 
tiquement dans les étapes de son investigation, en concluant ses chapitres par 
une synthése claire de ses résultats grace à une érudition sans défaut. 

Il est grand temps aprés cette mise en situation de l'étude de s'occuper 
du récit proprement dit de la PA (ch. VII). Beaucoup d'éléments contribuent 
à mettre en valeur son insertion dans l'évangile de maniére à en faire la péri- 
cope sans doute la plus lue dans l'histoire de l'Eglise. La conclusion du ch. 
attire l'attention sur le parallélisme strict entre 8,11 et 5,14, soit la recomman- 
dation de Jésus au paralytique guéri à la piscine de Béthesda. L'effet obtenu 
est de manifester à quel point l'insertion de la PA dans l'évangile johannique 
est pertinente. Jésus ne se présente absolument pas comme un transgresseur 
de la Loi mosaique, mais le représentant autorisé d'une interprétation de la 
Loi, qui atteint un niveau jamais atteint jusqu'à présent. Avec le ch. VIII, se 
noue le centre du message délivré par la PA. Jésus n'exerce pas seulement 
une activité culturelle reconnue; il réclame une autorité égale à celle de Dieu 
quand il écrit le Décalogue. “Jésus n'interpréte pas Moise, Moise interprète 
Jésus; Moise n'est pas le scribe et le courtier de textes par excellence: c'est 
Jésus qui l'est" (202). Il reste donc au dernier chapitre de cerner le contexte 
historique de l'insertion de la PA dans l'évangile de Jean. Du point de vue de 
la datation, un terminus a quo serait à chercher vers 150, un terminus ad quem, 
vers 350, au moment de la construction d'une image de Jésus comme un per- 
sonnage lettré qui serve de paradigme aux évéques chargés de la reconnais- 
sance canonique (250). Le principe est plausible; la fourchette apparait quand 
méme trés large par rapport à l'admission de l' Apocalypse dans le Canon des 
Ecritures, par exemple, qui vraisemblablement reléve de la méme époque. Le 
terminus ad quem au III° s. est choisi compte tenu de la liberté de la tradition 
manuscrite, de la critique paienne d'un illettrisme chrétien et de la montée 
d'évéques à tendance monarchique comme d'intellectuels chrétiens cultivés 
(256). Une vigoureuse conclusion résume les acquits d'une étude qui mérite 
de faire date en la matière. Jésus n'est pas seulement un lettré: il l'est divine- 
ment! Contre toute théorie de la suppression du texte, l'enquéte revele un 
Jésus galiléen, hors de tout soupcon d'analphabétisme. Jésus mérite le respect 
d'une autorité en matière de compétence culturelle. L'interpolateur devait être 
à la fois un lecteur de l'auteur du quatrième évangile et lui-même un auteur à 
part entiére; l'opposition entre tradition écrite fixe et tradition orale libre s'en 
trouve désormais infirmée (259). L’autorité de son auteur ne lui vient pas 
d'une culture regue de l'empire, mais du dialogue entretenu entre la société 
gréco-romaine et l'Eglise primitive. C'est ce qui fait de la PA un des textes 
les plus lus et les plus populaires des évangiles. 

Une premiére grande question en suspens demeure le rapport de la PA 
avec la suite de Jean 8: n'éclaire-t-elle pas aussi des versets parmi les plus 
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discutés du quatriéme évangile sur le rapport entre Jésus et les Juifs? Le fait 
que Jésus ne condamne Jamais personne devrait servir de prisme à la lecture 
de ce qui risque d’être pris comme de l’antijudaïsme, sinon comme de l'anti- 
sémitisme avant la lettre. D'autre part, le fait que l'argumentation de cette 
thése repose sur les deux verbes qui ont servi de point de départ à l'intuition 
d'un Jésus lettré ne repose-t-elle pas sur une base fragile? L'attrait exercé par 
cette péricope et sa fortune dans l'histoire de la Tradition ne lui vient-il de ce 
que Jésus ne condamne personne? A ce titre, il est en vérité “la lumière du 
monde" (8,12) et il fonde la nouveauté de l’Evangile. C'est ce qui libère Jésus 
de toute violence et le quatriéme évangile de quelque haine que ce soit. Certes, 
il fallait bien montrer que Jésus n'est en rupture de ban ni avec la Loi des Dix 
Paroles ni avec les pécheurs, a fortiori ni avec les justes ni avec personne au 
monde. Il ne doit cette attitude à aucun autre conditionnement en définitive 
que celui de sa filiation du Pére. Cette nouveauté et sa permanence risquent 
toujours d'étre occultées par toutes sortes d'autres raisons. Cela n'enléve rien 
à la force du travail de C. Keith, mais s'atteste encore mieux gráce à cette 
somme. Une bibliographie d'une trentaine de pages, un index des sources an- 
ciennes d'une quinzaine d'autres, un index des auteurs cités puis des sujets 
traités fait de ce livre une oeuvre qui fait déjà date. 


Centre Sévres Yves SIMOENS 
35 bis, rue de Sévres 
F-75006 Paris 


Joshua W. Jıpp, Divine Visitation and Hospitality to Strangers in Luke- 
Acts. An Interpretation of the Malta Episode in Acts 28:1-10 (Sup- 
plements to Novum Testamentum 153). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 
2013. xiv-335 p. 16 x 24. €125 — $162,00 


Il soggiorno di Paolo a Malta nel libro degli Atti (At 28,1-10) viene general- 
mente interpretato alla luce della narrazione precedente, in continuità con l'av- 
venturoso viaggio dell' Apostolo da Cesarea a Roma (27,1-44; cf. 28,11-15): 
le vicende ambientate sull’isola, dopo il naufragio, compiono le dinamiche 
del racconto antecedente. Accanto agli studi che si sono interessati alla storia 
della tradizione del testo e alla sua storicità, tentando di ricostruire la rotta e i 
dettagli del viaggio, alcune indagini hanno evidenziato la natura apologetica 
del racconto in rapporto a Paolo e alla sua missione: la rocambolesca vicenda 
di Malta si collocherebbe dunque sulla stessa lunghezza d'onda di At 27,1- 
44, rappresentando il giudizio ultimativo sul conto dell’ Apostolo. Chiamato 
a difendersi da varie accuse dopo il suo arresto e rinviato, per sua espressa 
volontà, all’autorità di Cesare (cc. 21-26), Paolo — in base alle precompren- 
sioni cultuali del lettore antico (cf. G.B. Miles — G. Trompf, “Luke and Anti- 
phon: the Theology of Acts 27—28 in the Light of Pagan Belief about Divine 
Retribution, Pollution and Shipwreck”, HThR 69 [1976] 259-267; 
D.J. Ladouceur, “Hellenistic Preconceptions of Shipwreck and Pollution as 
Context for Acts 27-28", HThR 73 [1980] 435-449) — riceve attraverso le 
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vicende del viaggio una piena assoluzione, sostitutiva del verdetto imperiale 
che non compare al termine del libro (cf. D. Marguerat, “Et quand nous som- 
mes entrés dans Rome. L’énigme de la fin du livre des Actes [28,16-31]", 
RHPAR 73 [1993] 1-21). 

La monografia di Joshua W. Jipp è la pubblicazione della sua tesi dotto- 
rale, condotta alla Emory University sotto la guida di Luke T. Johnson. La ri- 
cerca di J. interpreta la pericope di Malta, solitamente trascurata a vantaggio 
di Atti 27, ponendola in relazione con la finale di Atti (28,16-31) e rileggen- 
dola come teossenia, genere letterario che narra in chiave mitica l'ospitalità 
inconsapevolmente resa a divinità da parte di singoli o comunità. Il soggiorno 
di Paolo a Malta puó essere coerentemente letto alla luce di questo paradigma 
centrale per la pietà religiosa del Mediterraneo antico: nell'accoglienza tribu- 
tata all’ Apostolo dai “barbari” maltesi, Luca traspone la disponibilità dei gen- 
tili ad accogliere la visita di Dio, ponendola in contrasto con la chiusura della 
comunità giudaica di Roma, refrattaria all'annuncio paolino della salvezza. 

Evidenziando le affinità di At 28,1-10 con altre narrazioni della letteratura 
soprattutto profana, riconducibili al medesimo genere letterario, J. si pone nel 
solco di quegli studi di natura comparatistica che attestano, sia a livello for- 
male sia contenutistico, la familiarità di Luca coi modelli letterari del tempo. 
Cio emerge sin dal primo capitolo (1-26), che presenta le tre maggiori sfide 
della ricerca: (1) interpretare il testo nell'orizzonte storico-culturale del lettore 
antico, per mostrare come Luca recepisca motivi tipici della cultura del Me- 
diterraneo, integrandoli nel proprio orizzonte teologico e letterario; (2) rendere 
ragione della collocazione "penultima" del brano, prima della comparizione 
di Paolo dinanzi alla comunità giudaica di Roma; (3) cogliere il topos del- 
l’ospitalità resa allo straniero (éevia) e soprattutto della teossenia come centrale 
per l'interpretazione della pericope. 

Nel secondo capitolo (27-58), attraverso uno studio preliminare del brano 
e del suo contesto letterario e ambientale di matrice ellenistica, J. evidenzia 1 
nodi salienti della narrazione: Paolo campeggia come profeta, banditore della 
salvezza di Dio, e guaritore al pari di Gesù. Non è un caso che l'ultima gua- 
rigione compiuta dall’ Apostolo a vantaggio del padre di Publio richiami la 
prima compiuta da Gesù per sanare la suocera di Pietro (Lc 4,38-41). In con- 
tinuità col c. 27 si coglie una forte concentrazione sul campo semantico della 
compta nel duplice rimando al salvataggio e alla salvezza. Le vicende am- 
bientate sull’isola confermano quindi che il potere di Dio è all’opera in Paolo, 
tant'è che i maltesi lo identificano come divinità (v. 6). La grossa incognita 
del testo è spiegare perché, dinanzi al giudizio scorretto dei maltesi, né Paolo 
né il narratore intervengano per rettificare, come invece a Listra (14,15; 
cf. 10,25-26). Altrettanto enigmatico è il termine impiegato per qualificare i 
maltesi: essi non sono semplicemente dei pagani, appartenenti alla gentilità 
(tà €0vn), ma dei Bapßapoı. Perché Luca ricorre a questo termine tecnico della 
cultura ellenica per discriminare ciò che non appartiene alla grecità? 

I capitoli seguenti aiutano il lettore a guadagnare una risposta a tali quesiti 
attraverso una ricostruzione analitica, condotta sui testi — in primis l'Odissea 
— dei protocolli di ospitalità dello straniero nel mondo greco-romano (capi- 
tolo terzo; 59-130) e in quello biblico-giudaico (capitolo quarto; 131-170). 
La tevia come prassi di “amicizia ritualizzata” finalizzata alla promozione di 
legami di mutuo riconoscimento, analoghi a quelli familiari, ha implicazioni 
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di ordine religioso: l'accoglienza dello straniero & accoglienza della divinita 
che lo tutela, giacché “da Zeus provengono stranieri e mendicanti" (Od. 6.207- 
208). Per questo, la mentalità tradizionale, ritenendo che gli déi potessero as- 
sumere sembianze umane per far visita agli uomini e provarne la pietà — si 
pensi al mito ovidiano di Filemone e Bauci (Met. 8.611-724) — riconduceva 
topos letterario sono: (1) l'ospitalità inconsapevolmente resa o negata a una 
divinità che appare sotto mentite spoglie; (2) la scena del riconoscimento; (3) 
la ricompensa finale dell’ ospite per aver accolto il visitatore. Ospitando Paolo 
eisuoi compagni, 1 maltesi adempiono questa consuetudine cara alla cultura 
classica (ma non estranea al mondo biblico; cf. Gen 18-19), segno distintivo 
tra greci e barbari. 

Nella sua opera Luca recepisce questo topos culturale e lo impiega per 
descrivere la visita di Dio in Cristo al suo popolo (cf. Lc 1,68.78; 7,16; 19,44), 
come emerge dal quinto (171-218) e sesto capitolo (219-252). J. distingue un 
duplice versante della visita divina: prima, egli incontra il suo popolo nel pro- 
feta itinerante Gesü di Nazareth e, poi, per mezzo degli apostoli, investiti 
dell'unzione dello Spirito e portatori della sua Parola (cf. At 16,13-14). Sin 
dall'episodio programmatico di Nazareth (Lc 4,16-30) e per tutta la lunghezza 
dell'opera, emerge la possibilità di una duplice risposta: l'accoglienza oppure 
il rifiuto. In quest'ottica, l'identificazione divina di Paolo, sancita nell'ospi- 
talità di Publio — per quanto scorretta — concorre in positivo a presentare 
l'Apostolo come agente di Dio. 

Al riguardo si sarebbe potuto aggiungere qualcosa sulle ragioni per cui 
Luca non interviene a correggere il giudizio dei maltesi, tenendo maggior con- 
to della synkrisis promossa tra l’itinerario di Paolo e quello di Gesu (cf. J.-N. 
Aletti, “Le naufrage d'Actes 27: mort symbolique de Paul?", L’Evangile ex- 
ploré. Mélanges Légasse [éd. A. Marchadour] [LD 166; Paris 1996] 375-392). 
Di certo l'Apostolo non s'é tramutato in una divinità; tuttavia, se il naufragio 
avesse il valore simbolico di una pasqua per il personaggio, è chiaro che la 
qualifica attribuitagli dai maltesi evidenzierebbe la singolarità del suo status, 
ratificato da Dio per mezzo del salvataggio. L' Apostolo, conforme al suo Mae- 
stro, è realmente uomo di Dio, perché, quale discepolo del Signore, ha ricevuto 

“il potere di camminare sopra i serpenti e gli scorpioni e sopra ogni potenza 
del nemico" (Lc 10,19). 

Perlustrando la storia dell' interpretazione del testo, J. mostra il limite di 
un approccio unilateralmente storico e prende le distanze da quell'esegesi, di 
matrice tedesca, che vede in At 27,1 — 28,10 il tentativo apologetico di raffi- 
gurare Paolo come Bloc &viip, proponendo una glorificazione della sua per- 
sona. Più positivo il giudizio verso quelle interpretazioni che rileggono l'in- 
columità di Paolo al morso del serpente in continuità con la promessa di Gesü 
espressa in Lc 10,19: l'Apostolo apparirebbe come agente divino (alla maniera 
dei profeti) che attesta la sconfitta di Satana, mostrando che il potere della ri- 
surrezione di Gesu agisce in lui. 

J. dialoga criticamente anche con quelle letture che interpretano il testo 
in chiave apologetica, cogliendovi il tentativo di sancire non tanto una glori- 
ficazione dell’ Apostolo quanto piuttosto la sua innocenza in continuità con i 
cc. 21-26. In base alle credenze antiche la sopravvivenza a sciagure quali il 
naufragio e il morso di una vipera non poteva essere interpretata che come at- 
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testazione della benevolenza divina. Sulla stessa lunghezza d’onda le corri- 
spondenze tra l’itinerario di Paolo descritto a partire dal c. 20 e quello pasquale 
di Gesù — confronto che, per alcuni, si riscontrerebbe anche nell'episodio di 
Malta — mostrerebbero in chiave simbolica che |’ Apostolo è innocente come 
il Maestro (cf. Lc 23,4.14.22.47). Un po' troppo rapidamente J. afferma che 
per il lettore di Atti l'innocenza di Paolo è un dato di fatto e che non vi è 
alcuna ragione per sostenere che Luca si adoperi a una sua autenticazione. 
Eppure egli stesso riconosce che “those who advocate an apologetic reading 
[...] suggest that Luke is defending Paul's orthodoxy with respect to Judaism 
— not that he is innocent of murder" (12). Per l'autore il racconto si preoccupa 
di ritrarre Paolo come agente divino di salvezza e non di dimostrarne l'inno- 
cenza. 

Bisogna chiedersi tuttavia se le due prospettive si escludono necessaria- 
mente. E vero, infatti, che in tutto il c. 27 l'Apostolo emerge come agente 
profetico della salvezza dispensata da Dio e cosi anche a Malta; tuttavia, egli 
si limita a proclamare la benevolenza del suo Dio, tralasciando ogni tentativo 
di annuncio kerygmatico. Comunica ai compagni che il suo Dio li ha salvati 
e, a Malta, opera guarigioni, dopo aver pregato, ma non si cura di spiegare 
chi egli sia, motivando i suoi interlocutori alla fede nel Dio di Gesù Cristo. E 
davvero scorretto vedere in tutto ciò il tentativo lucano di mostrare la giustizia 
di Paolo ai fini di una sua autenticazione finale, cioé un altro modo per sancire 
l'àoó&Aew del Vangelo, dichiarata nel prologo dell'opera (Lc 1,4)? 

Luca é abilissimo nel ricorrere a una molteplicità di modelli letterari e a 
intrecciare piu fili narrativi e teologici. Emerge spesso la sua capacità di ri- 
prendere sinteticamente le fila della narrazione precedente, per rilanciarla pro- 
letticamente verso nuovi orizzonti narrativi. A tal proposito, J. coglie nel se- 
gno, interpretando l'episodio di Malta alla luce della £evía, come dimostra- 
zione previa — in vista della dichiarazione di At 28,28 — della disponibilità 
del mondo pagano nei confronti dell' Evangelo. Come appare dal settimo ca- 
pitolo (252-287) è la citazione di Is 6,9-10 in At 28,26-27 che governa l'er- 
meneutica della finale di Atti e rende ragione della collocazione “penultima” 
di At 28,1-10: mentre Israele non ode, non vede, non comprende col cuore 
e non si converte, il mondo pagano si lascia raggiungere dalla salvezza di 
Dio in Cristo: 1 "barbari" maltesi ne sono l'ultima evidente dimostrazione 
nella trama del libro. L'incontro romano di Paolo coi “primi” dei giudei 
(v. 17: tobe 6vtac vv Iovdaiwv mpocouc) — confronto che ratifica per la terza 
volta il rifiuto d'Israele (cf. 13,42-47; 18,5-6) — richiama per contrasto l'ac- 
coglienza di Publio, il tpdtog dell'isola (v. 7), espressiva di tutta la gentilita. 
I “barbari” pagani — profani e impuri agli occhi d' Israele (cf. 10,28) — si ri- 
velano i piü recettivi alla visita di Dio. 


Via Cairoli, 20 Lorenzo Rossi 
1-46100 Mantova 
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Alain GIGNAC, L’épitre aux Romains (CbNT 6). Paris, Cerf, 2014. 
vii-645 p. 15 x 23. € 54.00 


This commentary on the Letter to the Romans, written by Alain Gignac (here- 
after AG) and belonging to the series Commentaire biblique: Nouveau Testa- 
ment, offers a hermeneutical and synchronic research approach, thereby fol- 
lowing along the lines of the other commentaries published in the same series. 
AG succeeds in bringing together in relatively few pages (645) the bibliogra- 
phy updated after 1990 and the more important problems of interpretation. 
His synthesis is complete enough and seeks to offer a contribution to the model 
of the literary analysis of the letter. 

The commentary consists of a general introduction and an explanation of 
each section. The general introduction deals with the classic question con- 
cerning the authenticity and integrity of the text, its location and dating, the 
community in Rome, the composition and genre of the letter. AG does not 
give a synthesis of the theology of Romans, but instead offers a triangular 
structure (65-66) that enables him to arrange the subjects of each subsection 
(seven in all). The study of each subsection offers a short introduction, a 
(rather literal) translation along with textual criticism and some explanation 
ofthe chosen vocabulary, a bibliography, interpretation and notes on the Close 
Reading. 

The methodological approach in the commentary raises some hermeneutic 
problems. The first concerns the use of rhetoric. AG seems reluctant to use 
any rhetorical models (for instance, in particular, those of Jewett, Aune, Aletti) 
because they are considered to be very rigid. Moreover, AG does not deal with 
what Paul says from the “exclusivement logique et rationelle” point of view 
(57). AG considers, however, that the argument unfolds with the use of a plot, 
the juxtaposition of images, questions and answers and the accumulation of 
quotations from the OT (57). He recognizes that what Paul says is substantially 
different from the narrative telling of a story. Yet, despite his intention, most 
of his interpretations follow the narrative model. In every subsection he looks 
for the characters, the scheme, the movements in space and time and the final 
resolution of the plot. The result is very close to the rigidity that he himself 
criticizes and, in not a few cases, it reduces the thrust of the argumentation 
by displacing the point at issue to a change of literary subjects. 

The second problem concerns the literary genre of the letter. AG knows 
that the discussion arises from the attempt by certain authors (Wuellner, 
Kennedy) to find the rhetorical genre (deliberative, judiciary or epideictic) 
peculiar to the letter. This is an approach that has been set aside not only by 
AG but by many other authors because of its inflexibility. To the remarks con- 
cerning the rhetorical genre AG adds his understanding of the diatribe “qu’il 
ne s'agit pas véritablement d'un genre littéraire (philosophique ou scolaire) 
mais seulement d'un style, d'une forme ou d'un dispositif rhétorique" (58). 
He also recognizes the presence of that style throughout the letter (see the 
table with a synthesis on page 61). His questionable understanding of the 
diatribe and his reticence over the rhetoric lead him to confine the analysis of 
the discussion to A&£ıc, that is to say to the literary style (“diatribic”, dialogic, 
poetic) of what is said or simply to the images of the words or thought (synkri- 
sis, anadiplosis) occurring in the text. 
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The third difficulty concerns the composition of the text. AG finds 39 
“discursive scenes” grouped in 7 sections. Although most of these “scenes” 
coincide with the classical subsections of the letter, the problem arises in the 
criteria (literary and linguistic) used to delimit them. They consist in the enun- 
ciation of each unit, that is to say in determining real or virtual addressees 
that make it possible to find the (literary) “form” of each subsection. Analysis 
of the enunciation makes it possible to determine when it is a matter of dia- 
logue, diatribe, synkrisis, midrash or something else. The result of this proce- 
dure is the indiscriminate use of rhetorical figures (e.g. synkrisis), literary gen- 
res (e.g. dialogue, poetry), or forms of rabbinical reasoning (e.g. midrash, 
pesher) in delimiting the composition of the text. In that case, as mentioned 
above, the analysis concludes by deducing the thematic content of the argu- 
ment from the outward form of composition — or of what is being said. By 
way of summary, AG prefers to concentrate his attention on the enunciation 
rather than on the lines of thought. 

Lastly, a final hermeneutic difficulty should be mentioned which comes 
from the methodological approach used. It concerns the understanding of in- 
tertextuality. AG gives the name “intertextuality” to phenomena that are dif- 
ferent from each other: firstly, references and lexical repetitions to be found 
in the Pauline text that evoke texts from the OT (for example, quotations from 
Isa 52,7; 53,1* in Rom 10,15-16) (394); secondly, lexical links between the 
apostle's text and inter-testamental texts (for example, the link between Adam, 
sin and death in the Apocalypse of Moses) (232); thirdly, lexical connections 
between the letter and other texts from the NT (for example in Rom 13,9 the 
mention of the commandments and their reference to Mark 12,31.33; Matt 
5,43; 19,19, among others) (495); fourthly, lexical repetitions within the 
Pauline corpus, both with other letters and within Romans (for example, the 
relation between Rom 6,1-14 and 6,15 — 7,6; in particular 6,20-22 // 7,5-6) 
(257-258). The result of this procedure is a close network of textual links 
based on common vocabulary (quotations and allusions), links that unfortu- 
nately do not offer a hierarchy or criterion for the better understanding of the 
text. Take, for instance, PG’s discussion of the “powerful and ambiguous in- 
tertextual play” in Rom 5,12-21 (231): the analysis considers all the lexical 
contacts with intertestamental and rabbinical literature, but it fails to clarify 
the reason for Paul's choice, i.e. of Adam instead of Abraham (despite the 
latter being mentioned in the Midrash Rabbah: GenR 14,6). 

For a considered assessment of this study, apart from the methodological 
difficulties of the hermeneutics just mentioned, some examples should be 
given of quaestiones disputatae in the research on the letter, the treatment 
of which is uncertain in the commentary. For the sake of brevity, the examples 
are taken only from the second section of the letter: the function of Romans 
5; the identity of baptism in Rom 6,3-4 and the identity of the “I” in Rom 
7,1-25. 

Rom 5,1-21 is considered a chapter of transition (205). AG recognizes 
(along with Dunn and Kuss) that the chapter acts as an autonomous section 
(206); it would be the first Christological chapter in the letter, but at the same 
time he contends that it serves as a recapitulation of the discussion on justice 
in Romans 1—4, resuming the “we” of the addressees of the letter. His inter- 
pretation stresses the thematic links with divine justice revealed in the first 
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part of the letter, but he does not succeed in clearly explaining the shift from 
Abraham to Adam in the course of one chapter (see above the remark con- 
cerning intertextuality). 

Baptism in Rom 6,3-4 is interpreted as an immersion or drowning (noy- 
ade): “participation a la mort/résurrection du Christ” (248). AG gives two op- 
tions for the interpretation of baptism in Christ Jesus: one mystical, the other 
juridical (251). Without taking sides one way or the other, he maintains that 
the life of the baptized is understood as a sharing in the domain of belonging 
to Christ (248). The text does not offer a theology of baptism; however, it is 
considered “valuable” in constructing a theology of it. This interpretation of 
baptism in many ways emphasizes the believer’s sharing in the life of Christ, 
but does not clearly explain why the apostle chose an image of death to 
describe that sharing. In that sense, AG does not explain or consider baptism 
as exclusively a fact of separation (i.e. of baptism in the death of Christ). 

The interpretation of the “T” in Rom 7,7-25 takes on a certain novelty in 
the field of research. AG maintains that the mention of the “T” in the chapter 
actually corresponds to two different “I’s” (274-277): in Rom 7,7-14a the pro- 
noun refers to Paul recounting his past, whereas in Rom 7,14b-25 the same 
pronoun indicates a fictitious interlocutor engaged in a dramatic monologue. 
AG is certainly not the first scholar to propose the diverse uses of the pronoun 
in the two subsections (see, for example, C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Ex- 
egetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans [ICC; London — New York 
2004] 342-346), however, he is one ofthe few who, having insistently upheld 
the coherence of the two paragraphs of the chapter (278), ends by saying: 
“Comme on le voit, le texte fonctionne trés bien, et peut-étre fonctionne-t-il 
mieux, si on ne tente pas d'identifier je" (282). 

These examples, among others, show the limitations of AG's contribution 
to scholarly research on the letter. Notwithstanding the enormous amount of 
work undertaken to synthesize the exegetical difficulties and the opinions of 
authors, when the time comes to solve some debated questions AG is in “mid- 
stream", without always reaching conclusive results or with results more 
soundly based than those of his predecessors. 

Lastly, some observations must be made concerning form and presenta- 
tion. The Greek characters in the book contain some typing errors that detract 
from the quality of the work; see, for instance, kataAdoow (220), vLodeolag 
(2x) (312), and &péoxew (525); moreover, there is a significantly large number 
of mistakes in the accentuation of Greek words (grave instead of acute or just 
missing). At this point it must also be noted that the use of the Greek is not 
uniform; at times transliteration is used, at others not. The content does not 
reflect what is announced in the introduction to the series: “les mots grecs y 
sont systématiquement translittérés". The translation “souffle” in the place of 
mvedpa partially reflects the link between creation and divine sonship, but it 
obscures the Christological dimension of that same sonship. AG uses, finally, 
some expressions, comparisons and references that seem misplaced; see for 
instance: the reference to the St. Lawrence river (63-64); the use of the image 
of the “mercenary” in Rom 6,12-14; 7,23 (249, 254, 256, etc.); the cosmolog- 
ical horizon of modern astrophysics (321), to mention only some. 

Our assessment of the work as a whole is partly positive. AG has suc- 
ceeded in compiling most of the hermeneutic problems in the letter and the 
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latest suggestions for solving them. However, his methodological approach, 
a somewhat narrative one, does not always let him reach sound conclusions 
or make an adequate contribution to the academic study of the letter. 


Pontificio Istituto Biblico Juan Manuel GRANADOS ROJAS, S.J. 
Via della Pilotta, 25 
1-00187 Roma 
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Craig W. Tyson, The Ammonites. Elites, Empires and Sociopolitical 
Change (1000-500 BCE) (Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
Studies 585). London — New Delhi — New York, Bloomsbury, 
2014. xvii-293 p. 16,5 x 24 


Craig W. Tyson's book joins a growing list of recent publications which 
provide timely and useful studies of the Iron Age peoples in the central Tran- 
sjordan plateau. As stated in the acknowledgements section of the book, this 
work is a revised version of the author's doctoral dissertation completed at 
the University of Michigan in 2011. 

The 293 page book is organized into eight chapters: (1) Introduction (Who 
were the Ammonites); (2) The Archaeology of the Amman Plateau: (3) Epi- 
graphic Sources for Ammonite History; (4) Biblical and Post-Biblical Sources 
for Ammonite History; (5) Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian Imperialism; 
(6) The Economy of the Ammon Plateau; (7) Societal change in the Iron Age; 
(8) Conclusions. The book is illustrated with 18 figures (top plans, sections, 
pottery, key artifacts and inscriptions) and 10 tables. 

In Chapter 1, the author introduces us to the Ammonites as they are known 
from biblical and extra-biblical sources. He then provides a review of the re- 
search on the Ammonites (including the studies by Glueck, Landes, Hübner, 
and the Madaba Plains Project) and then gives us an up-to-date overview of 
the archaeology that has been done within the territory that the ancient Am- 
monites inhabited. 

Chapter 2 provides a survey of the archaeology of the Amman Plateau, 
reviewing the available material that will form the foundation for the discus- 
sion in the following chapters. The author includes the geographical parame- 
ters of Amman, a description of the environment and natural resources avail- 
able (soils, rock for construction, clay for ceramics). Next he provides the 
chronological framework for the archaeology of Iron Age Amman, following 
Herr and Najjar. He then reviews the archaeological findings for each of these 
periods. The chapter then provides a summary of key artifact classes for Am- 
man: black burnished bowls, weights, sculpture, imported items (such as al- 
abaster, ivory, shells), semi-precious stones, metals, imported pottery, coins, 
faience (Bes figurines), bone objects, and incense burners. Collectively these 
materials point to a broad geographic range for Ammonite trade, from Egypt 
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to the Aegean to Mesopotamia, etc. The chapter concludes with a discussion 
of the Assyrian influence on the Ammonite material culture during the Iron 
Age II period demonstrating the complex sociopolitical and economic organ- 
ization Amman possessed during this period. 

The main update I would provide on Tyson’s useful chapter on archaeo- 
logy concerns his discussion on the Iron ITA. He correctly laments (20) the 
lack of publishable material that was available to him when he was working 
on this part of his study. However, after he completed this work, several stud- 
ies have come out (and more are on the way) that provide much more docu- 
mentation for substantial occupation of the Iron Age IIA — especially from 
the Madaba Plains Project (Hesban, Umayri, and Jalul) team, but also includ- 
ing Madaba — that indicate there was a much more substantial occupation of 
the Amman plateau during the 10" century than was previously thought. These 
data might push back the emergence of socio-political complexity on the Am- 
mon Plateau a bit earlier than Tyson surmised based on the data available to 
him at the time (contra his conclusion on page 133, for example). 

Chapter 3 deals with the epigraphic sources for Ammonites history in- 
cluding Egyptian, Neo-Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and local Ammonite in- 
scriptions. The discussion of Ammonite material includes the Amman Citadel 
Inscription, the Amman Statue Inscription, the Amman Theater Inscription, 
Tell Siran Bottle, the Umm Udayna Bowl, various weights, ostraca, seals and 
bulla. His descriptions of the epigraphic materials are followed up with com- 
ments on the iconography of seals and bullae and then a discussion of the Am- 
monite language, script and onomastics. 

Chapter 4 reviews the biblical and post-biblical sources for Ammonite 
history. He begins with post-exilic historiography, then exilic and post-exilic 
prophetic writings, Deuteronomy and Deuteronomistic history, the Yahwist 
(Gen 19,30-38), then other biblical and deuterocanonical materials. He con- 
cludes with Josephus. Within each section he provides the pertinent biblical 
text(s) that refer(s) to the Ammonites, and then reviews the significant schol- 
arly discussion that relates to that passage, providing his own summary at the 
conclusion. He concludes that none of the biblical passages probably dates 
earlier than the 7° century, which he believes corresponds to what he observed 
in the archaeological data reviewed in Chapter 2 (above). This is a useful and 
important chapter, but I would have wished that he had expanded the discus- 
sion a bit, especially concerning the Davidic monarchy (40) to include some 
of those scholars such as Baruch Halpern (“David Did It, Others Did Not: 
The Creation of Ancient Israel”, The Bible and Radiocarbon Dating. Archae- 
ology, Text and Science [eds. T. E. Levy — T. Higham] [Oakville, CT 2005] 
422-438; “Archaeology, the Bible and History: The Fall of the House of Omri 
—and the Origins of the Israelite State”, Historical Biblical Archaeology and 
the Future. The New Pragmatism [ed. T. E. Levy] [Oakville, CT 2010] 275- 
277), and others who see earlier sources and materials in some of these pas- 
sages, especially those that discuss the time of the Monarchy (10" century 
BC). As I note in my comments on his Chapter 2, newly published and forth- 
coming data now indicate that social-complexity might have arrived a little 
earlier on the Ammon Plateau (and in adjacent areas), which in turn may sup- 
port an earlier date for the sources of some of these writings, as scholars, such 
as Amihai Mazar (“The Debate over the Chronology of the Iron Age in the 
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Southern Levant", The Bible and Radiocarbon Dating, 13-28), Daniel A. Frese 
and Thomas A. Levy (“The Four Pillars of the Iron Age Low Chronology”, 
Historical Biblical Archaeology and the Future, 187-202), and Baruch 
Halpern, have proposed. 

Chapter 5 turns to the impact of Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian im- 
perialism on Amman. The discussion includes the role of the imperial military, 
the policy of deportation, the politics and administration of provinces and vas- 
sals, the role of imperial officials, the impact on local economies (tribute and 
taxes), the influence of Assyrian and Babylonian ideology on local belief sys- 
tems, and how power shifted in the Levant during the 7° century BC. While 
there is little evidence for the nature of the impact on Amman during the Baby- 
lonian period, there are some data that indicate that during the earlier Assyrian 
period, Assyrian hegemony inspired some Ammonite elites to emulate their 
Assyrian overlords in symbols of prestige and power. 

Chapter 6 looks at the economy of the Ammonites on the plateau during 
the Iron Age. The author traces the trajectory of an agro-pastoral economy 
throughout the Iron Age, with the number of farmsteads and crop production 
dominating towards the latter part of that period. The author looks at this 
growth through a number of elements: storage facilities, craft production, 
available trade routes (including those for long distant trade), caravan organ- 
ization and conditions, documents dealing with Ammonite trade, evidence for 
exports, agricultural products (oil, wine, wool and textiles), and the role of 
weights, measures and money in trade. The peak of this economy corresponds 
to the time of Assyrian hegemony, with one of the key results being the emer- 
gence of economic elites who accrue power and status. 

Chapter 7 is the penultimate chapter of this volume in that it brings to- 
gether the data compiled and reviewed in the preceding chapters (archaeolog- 
ical, textual, biblical, economic) and then synthesizes them within the frame- 
work of a sociological model with the goal of explaining the sociopolitical 
change that occurred on the Ammon Plateau during the Iron Age. The socio- 
logical model the author adopts is that of the “tribal model" — one utilized 
by Oystein S. LaBianca and myself (“The Kingdoms of Ammon, Moab and 
Edom: The Archaeology of Society in the Late Bronze/Iron Age Transjordan 
(ca. 1400-500 BCE)”, The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land [ed. T. E. 
Levy] [New York 1995] 399-415), as well as a number of our colleagues work- 
ing in the region of the Ammon Plateau, such as Piotr A. Bienkowski (“‘Trib- 
alism’ and ‘Segmentary Society’ in Iron Age Transjordan", Studies on Iron 
Age Moab and Neighboring Areas in Honour of Michele Daviau [ed. P. A. 
Bienkowski] [ANESSup 29; Leuven 2009] 7-26), Eveline J. van der Steen 
and Klaas A. D. Smelik (“King Mesha and the Tribe of Dibon", JSOT 32 
[2007] 139-162), etc. He properly acknowledges the criticisms of this model 
that have emerged from some quarters but perceptively notes that the criti- 
cisms generally assume a static and mechanical definition of tribalism which, 
in fact, is not generally accepted or used by its practitioners. Tyson then 
proceeds to demonstrate how supporters of the tribal model utilize dynamic 
definitions that “emphasize its socially constructed nature and fluidity”. The 
author then provides a diachronic analysis of the archaeological data, com- 
bined with the ancient historical sources and biblical data to demonstrate the 
utility of what might be better called a “dynamic tribal model” in explaining 
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the socio-cultural development in the Ammon Plateau during the Iron Age. 
Chapter 8 provides a brief (two and a half pages) summary and conclusion of 
the study. 

In conclusion I would say that I enjoyed and appreciated reading this 
book. It naturally is gratifying to see a young scholar view one’s own earlier 
work (on Iron Age tribalism) in a favorable light. But it is even more gratifying 
to see that scholar improve and build on the earlier work — taking it in new 
directions and advancing the scholarship on ancient Ammon. Tyson has done 
this. While I think the emergence of social complexity on the Ammon Plateau 
emerged a bit earlier than Tyson suggests, this is a good piece of scholarly 
work. However, another important contribution this study makes is that it pro- 
vides a fine example (dare I say it) of the New Biblical Archaeology advocated 
by William Dever by the way it brings together the analysis and results 
of several disciplines to construct a new synthesis that genuinely moves our 
understanding of this component of the biblical world forward. Tyson has 
achieved this, and he is to be commended for it. 


Institute of Archaeology Randall W. YOUNKER 
Andrews University 

Berrien Springs, MI 49104 

U.S.A. 
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